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NEED FOR STEADY NERVES 


T has been a custom for Left opinion in this country to argue that 

conferences at high levels between. Russian and Western statesmen 

can lead to an end of the cold war. Getting round a table and it 
over with Kremlin leaders is thought to be a means of solving in le 
problems. It would be nice if such things were possible. But of course 
those who think like that entirely fail to realize the nature of Russian 
Communism. No amount of personal contacts affect the fundamental 
theory held by the Communists on World Revolution. The steadfast 
refusal of the rulers of Moscow to allow their own people to make free 
contact with the outer world brings it about that only the most reliable 
Communist will ever attend the “ summit ” conferences. These confer- 
ences are from the Russian point of view only opportunities to sow 
dissension among the Powers of the West. The West in its turn has to use 
them in order to expose Russian tactics and strategy to the neutral world of 
Asia and Africa. 

That is precisely what has happened at Geneva. The West has stood 
firm and has refused to compromise in any of the essentials, foremost 
among which is the insistence on “ free elections ” in Germany.- Through 
leaving Germany free to choose in her own time when and how ahe will 

tiate with Russia, whether she will.enter the Western defence system 
of her own accord or stay neutral, the West is undoubtedly running a risk. 
But a bold international policy must carry with it risks and nothing is ever 
achieved without running them. Moreover, the risk is not a very serious 
one, because one can shrewdly guess that Dr. Adenauer knows well what 
the fundamental wishes of the West German peoples are.- There is an 
historical background here, for the Western part of Germany has in the 
past been more in contact with France and the West than any other part, 
whereas East Elbia has been more in contact with the Slavs of East Europe. 
Much of course depends on the personality of Dr. Adenauer, but when he 
eee away there will be successors and what matters is the people’s 


The € Geneva conference was a success for the West in the sénse that the 
Russians who came there to sow dissension failed to do so. But successa 
will not be maintained without ‘steady nerves and constant vigilance. 
Last summer it looked at one time as if the Russians thought that the 
East German game was hardly worth the candle. They have revised their 
views since then. ‘They are not giving up an inch of territory in Eastern 
Europe and they are banking on the possibilities of using the less stable 
elements in Germany for their own ends. The urge for unity is strong in 
Germany and the temptation in the coming months to do a deal with the 
great Power in the East will always be strong. It is not altogether forei 
to German tradition either. Bismarck’s deals with the Tsara must not bi 
forgotten. It is necessary for us thexefore not to tire for'an instant in, 
searching out and k ing the friends of the West in Germany and allow 
nothing to happen which would give them the impression that we are 
weakening in our demands that all-German elections must be free, that 
Germany is sovereign and must decide her own future. 

There is no reason to suppose that ae policy has undergone any 
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fundamental in recent months, Even in the moet optimistic ,° 
moments I never thought that the main objectives of Russian policy had 
changed aince Stalin’s death. The methods have changed but not the aim. 
The crude head-on conflict, typified in the Korean campaign was dropped 
after Stalin and there was a return to more subtle methods, practised in its 
day by the Tsarist régime. “ Russia does not sulk,” said Prince Gortcha- 
koff after the Crimean war; “ she retires and waits.” Nor have.there been 
any internal difficulties inside Russia of such a nature as to make a change of 
- foreign policy necessary. The failure of Soviet agriculture to keep pace 
with industrial production is still a headache. The desire to-learn a little - 
from the West in technical matter#-hasshown itself in modestand much con- 
trolled exchange visits of scientists and agricultural experts with the West. ` 
All this is good but we must not deceive ourselves into thinking that there 
is any change of heart. All we can assume is that we are not likely to have’ 
crude military intervention in parts of the world where such could be 
ae toe But the fundamental policy of Communism to undermine from 
ithin the society and economy of neighbouring countries where a weak 
t can be found has not changed. This presents the same challenge to 
e West as in the past, in fact ever since Russia showed her real face 
when she first- turned down Marshall Aid to Europe in 1947. > The reasons 
for her increased intransigence since last summer is-possibly that she thinks 
she has allies in West Germany. whom slie can entice into the trap of a 
united Germany (Soviet model). Perhaps even more is the conviction that 
weak spots-are developing for the West in South and South West Asia. 
The extended tour of Marshall Bulganin and-Mr:' Krushchev in India, 
Burma and Afghanistan ia very typical of this new move. The Russians 
have chosen just those countries in South Asia who still regard the former 
colonial rule of European Powers over them as a worse danger than Russian 
Communism. Hence their“insistence ‘on neutrality in the cold war and 
tefusal to join any mutual défence measures. The hard fact remains and it 
_ is well that we should face it that dt least among Indians and Burmese 
. Western Europeans, because of the past, are regarded with more suspicion 
than the Russians. The danger of Communist infiltration is played down. 
They have never had any.experience of it at close quarters anyway and they 
have of British Imperialism. ` They have never heard of the mass deporta- | 
tions to Siberia of Tartar and Moslem tribes and communities of Central 
Asia. They think it natural that Russia should be an Asiatic Power because 
she-became the heir to the Empire of the-Méngols. In‘the minds of the 
Indians the Russians are half Asiatic and, dot they thinks nearer to hem 
than the really alien :British. Against this British traditions and justice 
have had their effect on the Indian continent and one cannot imagine that 
this will all disappear now that India is-free. This is a testing time and one 
can do no more than wait and hope that intelligent.and cultured Indians 
and Burmese will ultimately react against the crude barbarities of the 
Russian Communists during their peregrinations in South Asia. Again 
there is a-need for steady nerves. a a ; E 
But the Russian Commynists have also got good ground to work on just 
'` now in the Middle East. , The Arab-Israel dispute has in recent months 
become more acute than it has for many years and it is unsound to 
this as an isolated incidént. The Arab-Israel dispute affects the whole of 
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the Middle East from Turkey to Pakistan. And Russia may think that if 
she fishes in troubled waters in Palestine, she may land fish from the 
Persian Gulf or from North Africa. It is vital therefore that Great Britain 
and the United States should approach the Palestine problem not com- 
mitted to either Israel or to the Arab states but as parties genuinely seeking 
to bring about peace in this troubled area. The spark that has set off the 
` flare in, the Middle East has been of course the Egyptian tance of 
arms from Czechoslovakia. When one seeks for the motive d this 
move one can draw the conclusion that Egypt is concerned with two things. 
Firstly her military strength in relation to Israel and secondly her position 
as head of the Arab League which has been affected by Iraq’s adherence to 
the Turco-Pakistan Treaty. The „military dictatorship in Egypt has had 
quite a numbér of successes to put to its record. For the first time there 
-has beep a régime in Egypt which has sought to do something for the 
peasants and to curb the power of the landlord class and the plutocracy. 
There can be no question that progreas along these lines has been made. 
But the military government has a legacy from the past which it cannot 
ignore—extreme demagogic Nationalism and along with the other Arab 
states undying hatred of the Jews. - Added to this is the reverse which 
Egyptian policy has suffered in the Sudan where the political parties have 
declared for independence and no close link with Egypt. This has made 
the Egyptian régime susceptible to taunts of weakness in foreign policy 
from underground enemies at home. This also has probably caused her to 
chafe uhder the*restrictions which the West has imposed on the -delivery 
of arms to Egypt, in order ‘not to exacerbate the situation on the frontiers 
with Israel. Hence the acceptance of arms behind the Iron’ Curtain. 


It is no use ignoring the Arab feeling about Israel. ‘They regard Israel f 


as a foreign body in their midst. And indeed the populations of Palestine 
for centuries has been Moslem and Christian Arab. Zionist colonies began 
to trickle in through arrangement with the Sultan only in the latter-days of 
the Ottoman Empire. Then came the Balfour Declaration-of a “‘ home for 
the Jews.” If that home had béeén interpreted as a spiritual and cultural 
home with limited Jewish-immigration, an Arab-Jewish state might have 
resulted, possibly ever inchiding Jordan. The late King Abdullah of 
Jordan Had tolerant and liberal views, too liberal for the Arab fanatics who 
murdered him. He had ideas along these lines. ‘Then came the persecu- 

tion of the Jews in Germany and a wave of emotional sympathy with them 
throughout the world. This enabled Zionist propagandists throughout the 
wor]d to force an interpretation of the Balfour Declaration which meant the 
creation of a Jewish state in Palegtine:- Unbridled Nationalism then con- 
trolled the Zionist movement and roused its counterpart among the Arabs. 
Now we are faced inthe Middle Bast with an Teruel miich ds. based on 
Western traditions, American finance and modern industry, as a foreign 
body in the midst of an Arab world of 40 million which is painfully and 
slowly emerging form a patriarchal’ and feudal society. At this critical time 
for them the Arabs see a stranger in their midst. It is useless to expect the 
superiur economy of the Jews to’spread throughout the Arab East. Ina 
part of the world where religion’and tradition play such a vital rôle still, 
such an event was bound to arouse bitter resentment and to let loose a 
whirlwind of Nationalism. The Zionists have reaped what they have 
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sown and their plight is the less enviable because- their small blockaded 
state has to live on remittances from America. The Arabs have their wide 
lands and rich resources-as yet undeveloped. Even if the hot-heads of 
- Israel get their way and:a Jewish army marches to Cairo, this ‘small state 
cannot possibly hold down the`vast area of 40 million Arabs. * 
Yet Israel has come to stay and though the Arabs may think they can get 
. rid of the Jews, as they got rid of the Crusaders, they have got to remember 
that this is the 2oth century and not the Middle Ages. World sympathy 
with the Jews: is still strong, though the Zionists have done their best to 
alienate it. Moreover, the finances of American Jewry are not exhausted and 
the Arabs are running a great risk if they help to keep iñ being this explos- 
ive situation. Any day it might caplet into something miore serious and 
affect their future. 

The task of the Western Powers is he two-fold—first to try and bring -` 
about a lessening of tension; secondly not to allow the Arab-Israel dispute 
to prejudice the build-up of a defence system based on: the countries of the 
Bagdad Pact. On the first-jAsue we cannot hope to achieve any results by 

the matter over to the Council. , Opportunities for end- 
less ys and Russian intrigue would present ‘themselves there. The 
Tripartite Powers, Great Britain, the United States and: France, could take 
the initiative with some chance of success through their direct responsi- 
bilities in that region. A useful step was taken by the Prime Minister in his 
speech at the Guildhall where he laid down the principle that both sides 
must make concessions. Whether he was wise to raise the question of the 
United Nations-partition frontiers, of 1947 at.this juncture may well be 
doubted. The time is not ripe for ‘such discussions which would inevitably 
raise the question of the Negev and would at'once cause the Jews to veto 
further discussion. But there is a chance of obtaining a limited objective. 
Not ‘all the Arab states are intransigent. Jordan and Iraq would almost 
certainly be reasonable. Our tactics must be to seek out the elements 
among the Arabs‘ who are prepared to respond. : 

. There are inatters om which one might get some Arab states to sit down 
and talk with the Jews even if this ition was only de facto. Jordan 
for instance needs an outlet to the Medifecraiiean 80 as not to depend only 
on Syria and ‘Lebanon for facilities for the transit of goods. A free port for 
Jordan at Haifa t afford the Jews a chance to break the ice. An 
agreement with’Jo on the Jordan and Yarmuth waters has the attrac- 
tion of enabling 200,000 Arab refugees to settle in country North of Jericho. 
The Jews would have to offer funds to make this possible and the-Arabs 
in their turn will-have to offer de acto recognition. Then Israel will have 
to withdraw her opposition to‘arms being sent to Iraq which is an important 
link in the chain of the countries which are part of the Bagdad Pact. 

Here it must be said that Britian and the United States have a right to 
stand up for their interests and the interests of the Western World in guard- 
ing the oil resources of the Persiay Gulf, Our economy in the West for 
some years to come is dependent'‘in part on oil, at least until atomic energy 
is much more developed. - We cannot allow Israel, because of her fear of the 
Arabs, to prevent us from strengthening Iraq militarily and economically. 
~ And Iraq, though loyal to the Arab cause, is too near the Russian 
to have any: illusions about the neutrality such as Mr. Nehru is attracted by. 
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The defence line which NATO has been slowly building up in the East 
` has been strengthened greatly by the Bagdad Pact but rudely shocked by 
events in Cyprus. The British Government cannot be exonerated from 
blame for having allowed this situation to develop. It has been obvious 
for some time that it is purely obscurantist to adopt the attitude that Cyprus 
is a British colony and must always remain so. „If there is one thing true 
_ about the British Commonwealth it is that it is in constant evolution. 
And if the Cypriots want to join Greece, nothing will in the long run 
prevent them, however much it may appear to be against their own economic 
advantage. The task of sta ip here is two-fold. First to create 
machinery for a amooth passage over to the new status. Thus self-govern- 
ment should lead to Dominion status and Dominion status under the 
Statute of Westminster can lead to independence, as events in Burma and 
India have shown. Secondly a Government must modify whatever the 
new status may be by making arrangements for the guaranteeing of the 
position of the Turkish minority and whatever measures may be necessary 
to provide for the defence interests of the Western World in Cyprus. In 
this connection the interests of the Turkish minority must be safeguarded 
and representation in the public life of the country guaranteed. There 
should also be tome treaty between the interested powers, Great Britain, 
Greece and Turkey backed by UNO guaranteeing the constitution and 
union with Greece under these conditions. The other condition concerns 
` defence and here the British Government may have to relinquish the island 
as a solely British military and air base. It may have to become under treaty 
a base for all the NATO powers in which of course Great Britain and Turkey 
will take their part. But it is now becoming doubtful if Cyprus has the 
value that it was thought to have as a defence base in the Eastern Mediter- 
- ranean. There are no harbours and it now appears that none can be made 
of a size to make a naval base possible. The geography of the coast forbids 
it. And without a naval base there can be no military base. Its value 
seems now to be mainly as an air base and as this it is valuable. But it is 
doubtful if large depots and stores abroad, like there used to be and still is 
to sbme extent in Suez, have the importance that they used to have. All 
these questions need thinking out afresh in the light of. the revolution 
caused by science in the modern world. M. Pamurs. PRICE. 
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DR: ADENAUER IS EIGHTY 


HEN Dr. Adenauer was critically ill recently, :at the same time 

as President Eisenhower, the whole Western world was praying for 

the recovery of these two statesmen. That the name of the leader 
of a nation defeated only ten years ago should thus be coupled with that of 
the great captain of the victofi6us Western alliance is a measure of the 
achievement of the man who is ae SE g his eightieth birthday in Bonn 
on the fifth of January. Who would have thought in the dark days that 
followed the surrender of Germany that a decade later its leading states- 

man should be honoured throughout the non-Communist world? 

~ "The career of the German Federal Chancellor is an unusual one. Few 
great men in history have had to wait till the age of 73 for their great 
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opportunity. Like other men who had achieved important positions 
during the Weimar Republic, Adenauer was dismissed from his office as 
Burgomaster of Cologne by the National Socialists in 1933. At fifty-seven’ 
other men might have accepted the inevitability of éclipse. But this was 
contrary to Adenauer’s nature. With amazing determination he managed 
to survive all the trials and tribulations of the Nazi police state.* He 
refused to emigrate. Later, in 1945—now nearly seventy—he was not even 
deflected by what was perhaps the bitterest pill of all, his second dismissal 
from the Mayorship of Cologne, this` time by the British occupation 
authorities. The name of the British brigadier who signed the order of 
dismissal on the grounds that the mayor had shown insufficient energy 
and had not done his duty towards the population has long been forgotten. 
It is characteristic of Adenauer that he bore no lasting resentment as a 
result of this harsh treatment, which included a ban—fortunately soon 
lifted—on all political activity. He was not turned from his course of 
reconciliation at home and abroad. A practising Catholic, he founded a 
party which included both Christian denominations. Christian democracy 
became the key to his whole policy. It was a means of uniting an important 
section of his own people and it provided a bridge to the other democracies 
of Western Europe, leading in due course to the Schuman Plan and to - 
German membership of the Council of Europe. = 
Perhaps only a man who had suffered so intensely could carry out this 
' grand all-embracing policy with conviction and success. During the 
Nazi regime, he had borne the trials of Job and yet had continued to praise 
the Lord. It is difficult to realise that the man whose name has become a 
household word throughout Germany--whom the vast majority of Ger- 
mans would call, as Churchill has done, the greatest of their nation since 
Bismarck—was but a few years ago hunted from place to place as a fugitive, 
pooma] arrested without lawful cause, in danger of life and limb, 
alsely accused and cut by the populace-which used to worship him. 
His dismissal from office in 1933 left him for a time without any income. 
A former promiinent ‘Weimar ” politician could not find work so easily, 
as most employers were afraid to take any risks. At a critical moment for 
his finances he was saved by the unsolicited gift of an American acquaint- 
ance. For a time he sought refuge in a Catholic monastery, Maria Laach. 
When threats were made to the authorities there, he left rather than 
involve others in his own misfortunes. The succeeding years are a series of 
migrations for this head of a numerous family, sometimes with his wife and 
children, sometimes without them. He was arrested in the “ Night of the 
Long Knives ”-in 1934, but was miraculously among those left unharmed. 
He was far-sighted-enough to go abroad for some weeks when he realised 
that war was imminent and thus escaped another wave of arrests. He was 
` again put in prison after the abortive July Putsch of 1 escaped while in 
hospital, whereupon his wife—already seriously ill—was arrested and 
interrogated about her husband’s hide-out till she confessed. ‘The con- 
frontation of the husband with the wife who had given him away was one 
of the amusements of the Gestapo man in charge. ‘Thanks to the inter- 


e 
*A detailed account of Dr. Adenauer’s careen ik prven in e ao biography 
by Paul Weymar published Kindler Verlag, Munich. The English edition is to be 
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vention of his son, a serving officer, he was ¢ventually released. After 
escaping unharmed British bombs and American artillery fire, he lived to 
sec the end of the Nazi regime. - 

This background is easential for the understanding of the Christian 
Democrat politician. He had experienced and witnessed enough suffering. 
His most noble task was to see that his children and grandchildren would be 
spared any more of this torture. He personally forgave his torturers, and 
it is interesting to note how often he has interceded for the lenient treatment 
of those same Nazis whose brutality he had experienced. He wanted his 
people to unite, not behind the slogans of a Führer, but through the toler- 
ance anu orderly methods of parliamentary democracy. He fully realised 
the importance of offering the electorate a simple issue on which to decide, 
and it was by no means an accident that he fought the first Bundestag 
election of 1949 on the “ platform” of the free economy. Logically he 
refused the idea of a coalition with the Social Democrats, who advocated 
more state control, when the electorate had given their verdict. In the 
early days of the first Bundestag there was an epic quality in the duels of 
the Chancellor with the leader of the Social Democrat opposition, the late 
Kurt Schumacher, though the bitterness with which they were conducted 
is to be regretted. 

Within the framework of the party system Adenauer set out to persuade, 
discarding all rhetoric, chatting quietly to his audiences, explaining the 
intricacies of politics in homely terms, without ever “ talking down ” to the 
ordinary man. Here is another clue to his success. Throughout his many 
years as an official of the city of Cologne and eventually as its chief magis- 
trate, in spite of a decade as party leader and Chancellor, he has remained 
an extraordinarily simple man in his bearing, with’a dry, good-humoured 
wit. He completely lacks all those mannerisms which politicians so often 
acquire; he is essentially another human being, whom one can imagine 
playing with his grand-children and watering his flowers in the garden of 
his house at Rhdndorf, not far from his beloved birth-place Cologne, which 
he was not allowed to visit during the Nazi regime. In his case the 
politician is a true extension of the man. Unlike lesser men, he was not 
forced to submerge his rather unusual personality in the standard type of 
the politician. He is made all of a piece, as if hewn out of-stone, a giant 
among his contemporaries and yet one of them. i. oe 

It'is refreshing to note that he has his failings like other people., He has 
occasionally committed blunders which are surprising for a man of his 
ability and wide experience of affairs. In the midst of the election 
campaign of 1953, he impulsively and wrongly accused two Social Democrat 
officials of sordid dealings with the Communists, on the flimaiest of evi- 
dence. He was unwise enough to allow himself to be involved in a 
personal quarrel with the Preaident of the Bundesrat, Reinhold Maier, at 
a critical time for the ratification of the EDC treaties. What is perhaps the 
gravest failing of them all, he tends to be autocratic in the actual conduct of 
affairs, and has refused to discuss any arrangements for a future in which 
he is no longer at the head. But all these shortcomings are the small 
shadows which throw into relief the stature of tte man as a whole. 

What Adenauer has achieved is remarkable. He has blended nationalism 
and internationaliam in a most succesaful way. Nobody can deny him his 
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title of a genuinely “national ” statesman, not even in Germany, where 
charges of failing in this direction have always been bandied about with the 
greatest irresponsibility. At the same time, his programme has been’ 
thoroughly international, helping to achieve an unprecedented integration 
with Western Europe, for instance in the Schuman Plan. Social Democrat 
accusations that he was sacrificing German interests have left him un- 
moved, for he is convinced that Germany’s participation in supra-national 
organisations is part of the process of creating a new and saner conception 
of German nationalism within the European framework. The same applies 
to the most sensitive point of contact between the old nationalism a the 
new internationalism, the Saar, where the French insisted on concessions 
in return for their consent to the integration of the Federal Republic in 
Western Defence. The Chancellor was courageous enough to make 
important conceasions to the French, though he realised not only how 
difficult it would be for him to obtain parliamentary approval for them, but 
also that he would be risking his popularity. 

On the most difficult question of all for German public opinion, that of 
the Nazi regime, hardly anyone has been moré outspoken in condemning 
the brutality of that period and in affirming and reaffirming the moral duty 
of the German people to make whatever amends are possible. The Federal 
government’s restitution programme to Jewish victims has been one of his 
finest deeds. He stressed that moral restitution was impossible, but that 
the least the German people could do was to give some financial help to the 

Adenauer has always spoken his mind freely, irrespective of popularity. 
He has thus been able to guide public opinion. Few men have succeeded, 
as he has done, in creating a secure base at home for an imaginative, 
forward-looking policy. A leading statesman in a West European parlia- 
mentary democracy today must combine many parts. He has to be not 
only.a chief minister, but a party leader, a popular figure, a parliamentarian, 
and a “ European ” personality. As few statesmen have done,, Konrad 
Adenauer has excelled at them all, a rare feat in our time, and, indeéd, in 
history. FRANK Eyck. 


NORTHERN IRELAND’S PLACE IN THE 
UNITED KINGDOM 


ORTHERN IRELAND, as a separate area of government within 

the framework of the United Kingdom, came into existence in 1920. 

The Government of Ireland Act, passed in that year, provided that 
the six north-eastern counties of Ulster (Antrim, Armagh, Down, 
Fermanagh, Londonderry and Tyrone) should have a local parliament for 
purely local affairs. The first Ulster Parlidment was inaugurated by King 
George V in 1921, and the present constitutional position is very largely 
governed by the arrangements then laid down. 

The Northern Ireland Parliament consists of two Houses—a House of 
Commons and a Senate.* The Commons, made up of 52 members, are 
elected by adult suffrage at least once every five years. The Senate, which 
has ‘26 members, is chosen by the Commons for eight years on the 
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principle of proportional representation.’ In addition to having its own 
Parliament in Belfast, Ulster elects 12 members to the Imperial Parlia- 
ment at Westminster. At the last: General Election 10 Unionists and two 
Sinn Fein-or Irish Republican candidates were elected to Westminster. 
Since the two Sinn Feiners were disqualified from Membership of the 
House, as being convicted felons serving long „prison sentences, their 
seats were awarded on petition to their Unionist opponents. Thus, for 
the first time for many years, Ulster has a full Unionist representation in 
the Imperial House of Commons. The Ulster Unionist Party, which is 
pledged to maintain the union between Northern Ireland and Great 
Britain, is affiliated with the Conservative Party. Its members at West- 
minster take the Conservative Whip and vote with the other supporters of 
the present Government. ` 

Northern Ireland has its own Prime Minister, Cabinet and Administra- 
tion, while the Queen is represented in Ulster by a Governor. The present 
Prime Ministér, who has held this office since 1943, is Viscount Brooke- 
borough. The Governor is Earl Wakehurst, who as Mr. John Loder, will 
be remembered as a Conservative M.P. between the two world wars. 
The Northern Ireland Parliament has jurisdiction over agriculture, 
commerce, health and social services, labour, police, internal security and 
certain other local matters. Powers “ reserved” to the Parliament at 
Westminster include defence, foreign affairs, overseas trade, postal services, 
coinage and virtually all taxation except estate duty, entertainment duty, 
stamp ‘duty and the road fund. Thus, approximately go per cent of the 
taxes raised in Northern Ireland, including of course income tax at the 
standard rate, are levied by the United Kingdom Parliament and are paid 
direct to the Treasuy in London. - Most of this money is, however, 
handed back to the Northern Ireland Minister of Finance to be spent for 
the benefit of the taxpayers from whom it is taken. The principal part 
retained by the Treasury is-known as the “ Imperial. Contribution.”’~Fhis 
. is Ulster’s contribution towards the running of the services common, to 
- the whole of the United Kingdom, such as-the Crown and armed forces. 
Over £200 millions have been paid over to the’ Treasury from Ulster since 
the creation of the Northern Ireland Government in 1921. The contribu- 
tion for 1954-55 was £12} millions, N 

Northern Ireland’s constitutional status as an integral part of the-United 
Kingdom. has been embodied in various enactments, and the desire of the 
overwhelming majority of the Ulster people to remain under the British 
flag has beeri repeatedly endorsed at elections for both the Ulster and the 
Imperial Parliaments. The Conservative Party’s attitude to Northern 
- Ireland was emphasised by Sir Anthony Eden during a recent visit to 
Belfast. “We in Great Britain well understand your determination to 
hold fast to the constitutional status you have won,” he told an Ulster 
audience. “We share your pride in the historic links which unite our 
people. This unity has been proved jn I peace and war. .We are resolved 
that the position of Northern Irelan an integral part of the United 
. Kingdom and of the Empire shall not be changed in She slightest degree 
“without the consent of the Northern Ireland Pérliament.” 

In spite of a persistent campaign sponsored in the Irish Republic to end 
the partition of Ireland by methods, which the recent raids on United 
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Kingdom military establishments have. shown do not exclude the use of 
force, there is little likelihood of the present position being altered in the 
foreseeable future. Out of a total of 52 members in the present Northern 
Ireland House of Commons, 39 are Unionists, a figure which has remained 
almost unchanged since 1921. Only one quarter of the membership, t.e. 
13, can be described as anti-Partitionist. It is significant that, whereas the 
Irish Republic has refused to come into the NATO arrangements, Ulster 
has unreservedly put her territory at the disposal of the NATO Command 
for operational training and exercises. Ulster’s military contribution in 
the last war, and also in Korea and elsewhere overseas, is well known. 

Ulster has a land area of rather more than 5,000 square miles, with a 
population of 1,370,000, 24 per cent of the population of the whole United 
Kingdom. The largest industry and the province’s principal asset is 
agriculture. ‘There are 83,000 farm holdings, of which 70 per cent are 
less than 50 acres in size. The land is intensively worked, mixed farming 
being the rule. Shipments of livestock and agricultural products overseas 
—inainly to Great Britain—are averaging £63 millions yearly, thus saving 
the United Kingdom valuable dollars. 

Northern Ireland is less fortunate in her mineral resources than ‘in the 
fertility of her soil. There is no coal or other important mineral deposit, 
so that the bulk of raw materials for manufacturing industry must be 
imported. In addition, the local market is small, so that most of the goods 

roduced must either be sold in Great Britain or abroad. In the past, 
ower wage rates may have served to offset the cost disadvantages which 
these factors involved, but in recent years the differential between wage 
rates in Great Britain and Northern Ireland has been virtually eliminated. 
The result has been a persistent tendency for employment opportunities in 
industry to rise less rapidly than the increase in the working population. 
Two relevant factors affecting the latter are the school leaving age, which 
is at present 14 and will not rise to 15 until 1957, and the absence of 
compulsory national service, which the Northern Ireland Government has 
decided for political reasons it would not be worth while to attempt to 
enforce. Nevertheless there has been continuing progress within existing 
industries as well as the creation of a number of new ones. 

Second only in size and importance to agriculture in Ulster’s economy is 
the textile industry, which employs 60,000 workers. Linen exports account 
for four-fifths of the £10 millions worth of goods sold to North America 
each year. Next in importance comes ship-building with 22,000 workers 
` and aircraft manufacturing with 9,000. There are numerous smaller 
industries, which include clothing, engineering, food and drink, paint, 
plasticas and tobacco. Under various Industrial Development Acts, 
150 new industries have been started in recent years with financial assist- 
ance and other forms of co-operation from the Northern Ireland Govern- 
ment, while many existing industries have’been expanded. Since the end 
of the last war, well over £r million has been spent on grants under these 
Acts and about £350,000 in loans. In addition, more than £5 millions 
have been spent by the Northern Ireland Government since 1945 in 
building new factories, léading to the creation in one way or another of 
26,000 new jobs, 

In spite of this progreas, however, Northern Ireland’s economic struc- 
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ture still rests on an extremely narrow industrial base. Of the insured 
workers in industry, 50 per cent are attached to textiles and clothing 
(20 per cent in linen alone) and over 10 per cent are attached to ship 
building. In the past, this concentration has shown itself in a tendency for 
the province’s output and employment figures to fluctuate more sharply 
than elsewhere in the United Kingdom. At the same time, a shortage of 
alternative forms of employment has resulted in the level of unemployment 
in Northern Ireland being very much higher than in Great Britain. 
There.are at present approximately 28,000 out of ‘work there, which 
represents nearly 6 per cent of the insured population, as compared with 
less than one per cent in Great Britain. 

What is needed, above all, is a greater diversification of industry. In 
pursuit of this aim, and in-an attempt to provide an increased number of 
opportunities for employment in Northern Ireland, the United Kingdom 
Government recently decided to set up an economic Development Council, 
including representatives of management and labour from both sides of the 
Channel. This organization, which is now in being, will work closely 
with the Ministry of Commerce\in Northern Ireland. Its Chairman is 
Lord Chandos, formerly Mr. Oliver Lyttleton, M.P., an industrialist of 
great experience and influence and a former President of the Board of Trade. - 
It is too soon yet tò pass any judgment on the achievements of the Council— 
in any event Ulster’s unemployment problem is not capable of a short term 
solution. Such a body is sorely needed, if Ulster is to share fully in the 
prosperity enjoyed by the rest of the United Kingdom. A similar council, 
get up some years ago in Scotland, has already achieved some remarkable 
results. One thing is certain, Northern Ireland will continue to play her 
part as an integral, viable and loyal part of the United Kingdom, and the 
Ulster people will never willingly give up their traditional and long estab- 
lished connection with Great Britain. H. Monrcomery HYDE. 


Pa i - 
ARGENTINA AT THE CROSSROADS 


ARRIVED in Argentina for the first time early in January, 1931, 
having just entered what was then known as His Majesty’s Consular 
Service and been appointed a Probationer Vice-Consul at Buenos Aires. 

Two months previously, a military revolt led by General Jose F. Uriburu 
had overthrown the radical President Hipolito Irigoyen, and the long 
period of radical government, which had started in 1916, had come to an 
end. Irigoyen, at the time of his overthrow, was virtually senile, and his 
government had become hopelessly inefficient ‘even by Latin American 
standards: papers were not signed and the administration was almost at a 
standstill. But the radicals, in their fourteen years of power, had done 
much to better the conditions of the working class. ~ 

General Uriburu, who became Proyisional President, represented the 
big landowners. These had always been the real power,in Argentina. y 

were traditionally allied to the high officers of the army, through whom 
` stood ready to intervene should political events threaten to get out of sari 
The radical party, which at that time undoubtedly commanded the loyalty 
of a large majority of the population, was dissolved by government decree 
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and elections were staged in November, 1931, at which General Augustin 
P. Justo, the candidate sponsored by the Provisional Government, was of 
course successful. From then until the arrival on the scene of Juan D. 
Peron fifteen yeara later Argentina was governed more or less directly 
by the landowning oligarchy and their military allies, as the system of really 
free elections imposed by President Saenz Pena in 1912, which had en- 
abled the radicals to hold office from 1916 to 1930, was in abeyance. It 
cannot be gainsaid, however, that the country was peaceful, solvent and 


prosperous. 

At the time of my first arrival in Argentina the “ good old days,” which 
had lasted ever since foreign capital first started to open up the country 
in the second half of the nineteenth century, were nearly but not yet over. 
That “ colonial’ economy which Peron set out to transform was still, 
despite the world depression of the early thirties, in full swing. Argentina 
lived by the export of cereals and meat. Her public utilities were run— 
efficiently enough, to be sure—by foreign companies. There was little 
local industry. The men who owned the wheatfields of Santa Fe and the 
vast cattle ranches of the Pampas were, as often as not, absentee landlords. 
They whiled away their time at the Jockey Club in Buenos Aires or at 
Paris and Biarritz, and their superbly dressed wives and daughters ate 
expensive chocolates and read French novels. The estates were managed 
by trusted foreign “ mayordomos.” Life on the big provincial estates 
which constituted Argentina’s wealth was paternal and feudalistic. The 
agricultural workers led poor but sheltered lives. Immigrants from Italy 
and Spain were either absorbed on the land or made a living as best they 
could as'clerks, waiters, barbers or bootblacks in Buenos Aires. In short, 
Argentina exported raw materials and bought consumer goods with the 
proceeds. Industrialization was still in its infancy. The British com- 
munity, with their banks, schools, clubs, churches and seamen’s missions, 
were everywhere: they lived for the most part like a state within a state. 
The British ran railways, meat refrigeration plants (“ frigorificos ”) and-. 
other utilities and imported,and exported to their heart’s content. They 
were universally respected for their business integrity and liked by their 
Argentine employees for their straightforwardness. ‘They took care to be 
on good terms with all the authorities, both national and local, but socially 
they mixed with the “ natives ” hardly at all. Such was the Argentina 
on whose soil I disembarked from the Royal Mail liner “ Alcantara” in 
Jamuary, 1931. Like the long regime of Porfirio Diaz in Mexico (which had 
come to so violent an end in 1910), it provided ideal conditions for business 
and especially for foreign capital; but two revolutions, a social and.a 
nationalistic, were in the offing. Peron was to carry out both. After ten’ 
eventful and violent years such as the Argentine Republic had never 
known, he has gone, and we have probably (though not certainly) seen the 
last of him. But he has changed the whole face of the country for ever. 

Argentina had derived considerable profit from her neutrality in the 
first world war: during the second she wished to repeat the experience. 
Indeed, she succeeded in going so until the intense pressure of the United . 
States finally bore fruit on January 26th, 1944, when diplomatic relations ~ 
with Germany and Japan were severed. By that time, of course, an Axis 
victory had become unlikely; but it was not until March 27th, 1945, that 
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Argentina, a long way the last of the Latin American republics to do so, 
declared war on Germany and Japan and so was just in time to qualify for 
admission to the United Nations. Peron, who had for a time been Minister 


“for War and had also made a name for himself as head of the labour 


secretariat in the military government of 1943-1945, was an ardent national- 
ist and had advanced ideas on social reform. He was in fact a National 
Socialist. Now just as Irish nationalism is primarily directed against 
Britain and Polish nationalism against Ruasia and Germany, Latin 
American nationalism is, in the nature of sen directed against the 
United States, that “ colossus of the North ” which has so often intervened 
high-handedly in Latin American affairs. A man like Peron would 
naturally admire the Nazi system and be sorry that “ American plutocracy 
and Russian Bolshevism” had triumphed. When, therefore, he was 
returned by a large majority as labour candidate for the presidency in the 
free elections of 1945 (despite the loud and supremely tactless urgings of 
the United ‘States diplomat, Spruille Braden) it was clear that he would 
not be friendly to the United States. It was also clear that he wished to 
expropriate foreign capital. Few, however, foresaw the extent and the 
rapidity of the revolutio social changes which, with so much rabble- 


rousing and such dictatorial methods, he was to bring about. 


Hardly was Peron installed in the presidency when he was married to his 
friend, Eva Duarte, a minor cabaret and radio artist well known to 
numerous high officers of the army. Before long, “ Evita” became 
one of the most extraordinary women in history. While Peron concen- 
trated upon acquiring the foreign utilities by compulsory purchase and his 
five-year plan for transforming the country into an industrial self-sufficient 
state, Eva devoted herself to labour relations. Powerful trade unions, 
under government control and owing allegiance to Peron, sprang up almost 
overnight. Social legislation (some of it undoubtedly overdue) descended 
upon the “ shirtless ones ” like manna from heaven. Gorgeously arrayed, 
and loaded with jewels, “ Evita” toured the country screaming like a 
fishwife. Let the workers not hesitate to make short work of their boases 
(the exact meaning of her words was left conveniently vague), for the 
government was behind the working class and the rule of the oligarchy 


. was over. Down with the oligarchy! A new era had dawned, and the poor 


and needy, the “‘ descamisados,”’ had come into their own. 

My second spell of service in Argentina, this time as His Majesty’s 
consul in Rosario, began in 1946, in the early days of the Peron regime. 
For years I watched the remarkable succession of events. Peron spent the 
large foreign exchange reserves accumulated during the war in expro- 
priating the British railways and other time-honoured foreign utilities and 
also on the purchase of much out-of-date war material. The famous 
I.A.P.I. (pronounced “ yappy ”) or Argentine Institute for Trade Promo- 
tion, was founded and given virtual control of foreign trade. Instead of 
selling their produce abroad through private tradera, the Argentine 
producers were forced to sell to I.A.P.I. at fixed prices, and I.A.P.I. then 
re-sold on the foreign markets at à large profit Peron was able, in the 
post-war years, to make good use of the prevailing buyers’ market. The 
profits were supposed to finance the five-year plan for industrialization. By 
1947 ideta establishments were nearly double those of 1943. Wages 
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rose and the inevitable wage-price spiral began. The value of the 
Argentine currency began to fall. Agricultural labourers flocked to the 
towns, and especially, of course, to the federal capital, Buenos Aires. 
Employment in the new factories, coupled’ with Eva’s exhortations to 
maidservants to snap their fingers at their oligarchic mistresses, caused a 
shortage of domestic labour which, as in so many other countries, began to 
affect the traditional pattern of social life. I myself knew of cases where 
desperate society ladies visited the homes of their friends en cachette and 
tried to steal their cooks. 

Meanwhile Peron, using his docile congress as an occasional rubber 
stamp, governed in highly dictatorial fashion. The independent press was 
E and gagged: political opponents were thrown into prison. 

will of Peron, Eva, and their gang of shady henchmen imposed itself 
upon the courts and worked through hand-picked officials. Corruption 
was everywhere. Evita’s fantastic wealth, some of which was recently 
exhibited to the public by the new government in a special museum 
display, was ae ager chiefly by means of her huge social welfare organisa- 
tion. This body, which employed hundreds of secretaries to attend to 
thousands of begging letters each day, distributed toys, cakes, cider and 
hard cash all over the country. It was financed by forced contributions. 
If the proprietor of a business establishment failed to contribute the sum 
for which he had been arbitrarily. asseased, he was threatened with closure 
for technical breach of some regulation. And no court, of course, would 
dream of giving him redress, as Evita and her cronies were above the law. 

How was it possible that the upper classes should have allowed them- 
selves to be so flouted, insulted, and buffetted into submission? ‘The 
answer, of course, is that Peron took the obvious course of separating them 
from their traditional allies, the military, by showering privileges upon the 
latter. He also, by decreeing obligatory religious instruction in schools, 
assured himself the support of the Roman Catholic Church. The combined 
support of the Church, the armed forces, and the labouring masses, was ` 
something which no dictator before him had been able to command. 
Only the trading (as distinct from the industrial) community, the social 
upper crust, and the liberal intellectuala, were in opposition. 

But as time went on the inflation, the rabble-rousing, and all the various _ 
complications in which the country was involved, both internally and 
externally, by the corrupt dictatorship, began to have their effect upon the 
minds of the armed forces. A number of unsucceasful attempts were 
made to unseat Peron, but he was saved by the loyalty of his chosen 
henchmen whom he had appointed to the highest posts. Finally, for 
reasons which are not entirely clear but which stem probably from his 
exceasive liking for schoolgirls in their early teens and even more from his 
recent tendency to listen to Communist advisers, he became engaged in a 
spectacular quarrel with the Church; and it was this which led to his un- 
doing. The solid support of the ráde unions, which had, especially 
since the death of Evita, been strained by internal rivalries, began to waver. 
The workers were also beginning to realise that despite all the benefits 
FR a DA Faas ie eerie Regt gon acca a ear 
So at last a revolt led by the right-wing Catholic General Lonardi (with 
the blessing of liberals, freemasons, exiled socialists and all the plain 
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middle class people who had hated the flamboyant demagogue Peron, 
not to speak of the suffering “ dligarchy ”) succeeded where others had 
failed. There is no doubt cvs the influence of the Church was actually 
the decisive factor, for it was this which sped Lonardi on his way. 

The extreme right-wing Lonardi was soon himself unseated by General 
Pedro Aramburu, who represented the more liberal element of the 
opposition to Peron. Lonardi was accused of being too favourable to 
“ collaborators,” that is to say, to clerical elements and others who had 
broken with Peron only towards the’ end and were heartily distrusted by 
liberal-minded people who had been against him from the beginning. 
As I write, Aramburu seems to be hanging on by the skin of his teeth. 
Argentina is by no means.out of the wood. There may well be another 
palace revolution, general succeeding general, or there may even be a 
Peronist counter-revolution. We -must hope that Argentina, after the 
long fever of Peronist misrule, will find a way to return to decent govern- 
ment, ‘The mess is already being cleared up. But the country can never 
be the same as before, nor, ind ed, would this be desirable. Social reform, 
industrialization, and the running of their own affairs without interference 
from foreign governments or business interests: these are objectives to- 
wards which, with varying success, all the Latin American republics are 
- now striving. It should be possible to achieve them by other methods than 
those of Peron, but some of hia work in’ Argentina is bound to endure. 


PETER SEDGWICKE. 
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THE FRENCH POLITICAL OUTLOOK 


N one sense the dissolution of the French National Assembly was an 
accident. Confidence had been refused to the Faure Government by 
318 votes to 218. The hostile vote therefore exceeded half the total 
membership of the Assembly (312). As the Mendés-France Government 
had been similarly defeated by an absolute majority of the Chamber less 
than eighteen months before, it was open to the Faure Cabinet to decree 
dissolution under the Constitution. The victors put a weapon into the 
hands of.the Government which most of them probably did not mean to 


give. 
.. The dissolution was an act of government and the Faure Ministry sent 
the Assembly before the electorate. But it was not an appeal to the 
country like the normal British dissolution, made by a Government with an 
organized party behind it, after being defeated by an organized Opposition 
at the end of a long period of office. Under the Constitution as it stands th 
dissolution is a correction administered to the Assembly for overturning 
two Governments by an absolute majority within eighteen months. In this 
case the two Governments concerned—those pf M. Mendés-France and 
M. Faure—were quite dissimilar Governments with a different majority. 
Whether the diasolution was a sound electioneering calculation the result 
of the poll may show. Whether it was a wise move in the interest of the 
f / 
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nation is a question less easily answered. The case for dissolution, like 
that for an anticipated election, was thatthe Assembly could not produce 
a coherent majority to face all the important issues together. There was a 
conceivable majority on one question and a conceivable majority on another, 
but the two majorities did not necessarily coincide. Party groups were 
themselves repeatedly split. The proposal for an early election provoked 
a characteristic demonstration of the Assembly’s anarchic irresponsibility. 
Measures believed to be popular were rushed through the Chamber without 
consideration for the Budget. The Finance Committee had the courage to 
check some of these extravagancies, but the electioneering Deputies got 
their advertisement. 

If the decision to hold an anticipated.election was to be justified it must 
bring a oe of clearer definition of French political organization: 
genuine homogeneous parties and a prospect of coherent coalitions for 
government. For-efficient government, for the revival of the national 
economy and the recovery of French prestige, that is the obvious first 
necessity. From this point of view the start of the election cam 
was not encouraging. The electoral law of.1951, still in force, provided for 
elections on a departmental basis, each party or group putting forward its 
list containing the exact number of- candidates corresponding to the 
number of Deputies to be elected by the department. - It also provided 
for apparentements—the linking of party lists in advance, so that their votes 
should be pooled. If these linked lists obtained the absolute majority of the 
votes cast in the department they captured the whole representation, 
afterwards sharing out the seats among themselves in proportion to their 
respective polls. If no linked group had an absolute majority seats were 
distributed among the party lists by proportional representation. As if to 
demonstrate by a reductio ad absurdum the confusion of politics no fewer 
than 28 organizations qualified to put forward lists, many of them hurriedly 
baptized. This outburst of freak organizations for the defence of the 
consumer, the protection of the middle. classes and other respectable 
purposes is itself a strong argument in favour. of single-member con- 
stituencies. 

The true political issue lies between the forces of the Left aiming at a 
social transformation, a renovation of the French economy and a liberal 
reorganization of the French Union, the forces of nationalist and con- 


servative resistance mainly ered round the Independents led by - 


M. Pinay and, aloof from both, the Communists. The dramatic circum- 
stances in which the dissolution of the Assembly was decreed gave the 
most conspicuous position in the matter to M. Faure, who was Prime 
Minister. During his term of office M. Faure has given an impression of 
abilities and a remarkable skill in manwuvre among the croes- 
currents which repeatedly divided, not only his majority, but his Ministers. 
But the main influence which pressed towards dissolution and an early 
election was that of his Conservative colleagues. M. Duchet, the secretary 
of the Ind dents, is the cipal of the election cam 
from that side, sired cures pee 
been influenced by the fear of a Popular Front on the Left, including the 
Communists.. This alarm quickly proved to be groundless, since the 
Socialists have, in fact, rejected apparentements with the Communists. 


l 


In precipitating the election the Conservatives seem to have‘ 
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There can scarcely be any doubt, however, that the Conservative leaders 
feared the very active campaign which M. Mendés-France was pursuing 
in the country for the organization of a powerful coalition of the Left 
around the Radical-Socialist party but excluding the Communists. For his 
ose it was necessary, not merely to recruit for the Radical party, which 
c has re-vitalized but to rouse public opinion in favour of a programme of 
action. M. Mendés-France needed time for this rallying of opinion, and 
had obviously prepared his action to produce its full effect by next June, 
when the general election would normally have taken place. The leaders 
of the Government parties denied him the opportunity for this ‘extended 
campaign when they determined on dissolution. 

Whatever may come of it, M. Mendés-France’s enterprise is a highly 
interesting feature of the election. With the Socialists, the amall U.D.8.R. 
group of M. Mitterand, and the section of the ex-Gaullists (Répubkicatns- 
Sociaux) led by M. Chaban-Delmas, he has formed an alliance to which 
has been given the name of the Republican Front. The combination 
recalls the classic bloc des gauches with which M. Herriot won his famous 
election of thirty years ago. Both M. Mendés-France and M. Mollet, the 
Socialist leader, have insisted that accommodation was being sought taking 
account of the common elements in the programmes of the two parties. 
M. Mendés-France’s aim is to form a coalition which, by an agreement on 
measures made beforehand, will be able to produce a stable Government 
with a stable majority. This is the first attempt in modern French politics 
to cement an electoral alliance by ‘agreement on definite measures. The 
Radical programme, -as presented to the recent congress of the party, 
covers a great deal of ground on its social side. A national conference of 
industrial employers and workpeople should find a basis for collective 
conventions regulating wages from top to bottom .of industry. The 
educational system should be opened to all classes at all its degrees. 
Housing measures would include the training of 75,000 young recruits each 
year for the building professions. 

For those who are most concerned about the state of French politics 
the result to be feared is that the new Assembly should have the same 
eae composition as the old one. The presence of about roo Communists 

been a permanent threat to stability. The rest of the Assembly was 
bound to divide into at least two parts. The part which supported the 
Government must not only have a working majority over the other part, 
but, to be safe, must have another hundred to neutralize the Communists. 
The late Assembly had, of course, other unreliable elements. The ex- 
_ Gaullists were nominally split into two sections. One of these, the A.R.S., 
settled into a comparati steady group on the Right. The other and 
larger section became the Républicains-Sociaux, who, deprived of General 
„de Gaulle’s leadership, professing no longer any fighting policy or clear 
doctrine, were naturally concerned about their chances of being re- 
elected when the Legislature should gome to an end. A group so consti- 
tuted is not a regular working party in a Parliament. 

By far the most important event in the opening of the election campaign 
was the rush of electors to get their names first in the voting lista. In 
Paris and many large towns they formed queues and waited for hours to 
make sure of their right to vote. A large proportion were young people 
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who had never voted before. The result is an addition of nearly: 20 per cent 
to the electorate. Whatever else this spontaneous outburst of interest may 
mican it shows that a large section of the population will vote with a purpose. 
That purpose will certainly not be the merely perfunctory one of adding a 
few more sporting votes to the competitors on either side. It is a 
movement of opinion—or of opinions—not immediately discernible. 

A second surprise in the opening stage of the campaign was the great 
number of lists of candidates, and also the unexpectedly large number of 
apparentements. 

For the full success of apparentements in any department the linked grou 
should obtain an absolute majority over all other parties and so win all the 
` seats. Otherwise the seats will be distributed according to proportional 
representation, which would be an advantage to large outside minority 
parties—including the Communists; though the linked groups would stall 
gains by being connected as on up. After the hasty negotiation of 
apparentements it did not seer ‘likely that the associated groups would 
completely sweép as many departments at the present election as they did 
in 1951. ‘The large number of independent lists threatened to disperse 
votes. ‘The varied lists.of M. Poujade, appealing to trades people, 
agriculturists, or other professional, interests, might take away votes from 
thè parties of thé Government majority. His movement has put up a list in 
ee ee a f 

e M.R.P., confronted by-its permanent dilemma, seems to have 
chosen to link its lists with the parties of the Government majority, to 
which by its attitude on Europe and its association with the old nationalist 
policy of prestige in Indo-China it was driven inexorably in the late 
Assembly. The exact effects of the rupture between “ Faurists ” and 
“ Mendésists ” among the Radicals are difficult to measure, but M. 
Mendés-France obtained the support of the party congress in 
November. 

The succesaive blows to Teid prestige in the affair of the Saar, the 
Moroccan imbroglio, the anti-French vote at the U.N.O. (since rectified) 
and, more lately, in the impossibility of holding a general election at present 
in the Algerian departments, have been deeply felt in, opinion generally. 
General elections are rarely fought on specific questions of external policy, 
and it may well be that the chief electoral importance of these questions 
will be to reinforce the feeling that what is most wanted is the internal 
reorganization of France as a going concein. The French are conscious of 
poesesaing the moral and ial resources of a great country. Even in 
this discouraging period the capacity for large organization has been shown 
in the modernization of the railways, the success of the nationalized 
Renault enterprise in the motor industry and the original work of the 
aviation engineers. The present weakness comes from the failure of the 
National Assembly and the ill-constituted parties to guide the national will 
and express it in action. The question at this election is whether the 
confusion and ambiguity of the parties will allow the electorate to make a 
clear choice between the stand-still policy—the French call it tremobiisme— 
and the policy of movemeñt and regeneration. > 


Vernon, Eure. W. L. MIDDLETON. 


CHRISTIAN MINORITIES IN ISRAEL. 


N the establishment of the State of Israel oo the age old 

O iisicgre between Judaism and Christianity a new phase. 
: Today, at least in one corner of the world—which for three great 
religions is hallowed by Divine Revelation itself—the traditional position of 

Jew and Christian has been reversed, and for the first time in hi 
Christians appear as a minority in an independent Jewish State. This 
situation raises problems involving the very essence of the Judaeo- 
Christian relationship, while their eventual solution cannot fail to be of 
supreme importance to the whole world. 

In order to approach the subject and to appreciate the delicacy of the 
situation, it is- necessary to recall a few significant facts. ‘The State of 
Israel is now in its eighth year. Its area of 8,050 square miles is inhabited 
by a population of approximately 1,670,000, 89 per cent of whom are Jews, 
hailing from 74 different countries, and representing a cross section of all 
levels of civilisation in Europe, North Africa and the Near East. Immigrants 
ie E countries after the “ War of Liberation ” are easily out- 

those from Asia and Africa: from Iraq, Yemen, Algeria and 
Libya. Soe ee the oriental section is being increased by contingents from 
Morocco and Tunis, and will in the not too distant future outnumber the 
European Jews. Already they are making their weight felt in politics. The 
success of the extreme nationalist group, Heruth (Freedom Movement), 
in the recent elections is chiefly ‘due to the activities of this section of the 
population. While the “ War of Independence” welded together the 
various cultural groups of the earlier settlers, the common language, the 
life in common on the ancestral soil, a unified school system, and military 
` service are bringing together the even more diverse and numerous new 
immigrants. Unfortunately a common religion cannot be quoted as a 
unifying force. In this respect the State of Israel offers a close parallel 
to that of Christendom with its numerous and lamentable divisions. 

In Israel one can find every shade of Judaism, from the ultra-orthodoxy 
of the Agudath Yisrael and the orthodoxy of the Mizrahi via the humanism 
of the Progressives (these are the easiest to approach for the Christian) 
_ to the agnosticism or even atheism of the convinced Marxist. With the 
- exception of the extreme right wing of orthodoxy, who refuse to acknow- 
ledge the State because it is a political entity and was called into being by 
human agents, all groups are at one in their devotion to the country and 
adherence to their, however dimly conceived, Jewishness. That orthodoxy 
has paramount influence in the state is shown by the following facts: 
The Sabbath is observed more or less strictly throughout the country. 
All shops are closed, and no public vehicles ‘are allowed. Rabbinical 
jurisdiction is enforced over certain matters of personal status., In affairs of 
marriage and divorce all Jews resident in the country (not necessarily 
citizens) are subject to Rabbinical Courts. This immediately precludes any 
marriage between Jew and non-Jew; which, even if contracted abroad, 
would not be recognised by such a Court. However the Rabbinical 
Courts Jurisdiction (Martiage and Divorce) Act deprives the Rabbinical 
Courts of exclusive jurisdiction over certain other mattera—succeasion, 
guardianship, adoption and the like, though it permits their being brought 
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before these Courts if all parties concerned agree. The Courts do not have 
powers to enforce their decisions, as in the case of their ordering a husband 
to grant his wife a bill of divorcement, but an appeal can be made to a 
District, i.e. Civil Court to enforce the order. . 

Public opinion is still divided on the subject of civil as opposed to 
rabbinical jurisdiction—and the larger question, is Israel to develop into a 
theocracy or a modern secular state of Western pattern? equally remains 
unanswered. There is even the danger of a Kulturkampf between the 
religious groups themselves. At present the Chief Rabbinate has the 
greatest religious influence in the State. On the other hand, the Chassidim 
favour a council of sages as the central organ of religion. To the orthodox 
the greatest enemy is the Reformed Jew. It is significant that a Reformed 
Jewish rabbi from U.S.A. Dr. Nelson Glueck, who wanted to settle in 
Israel with his seminary, was not granted an immigration visa for his 
party, though he was subsequently allowed a visa for himself. 

This young State of Israel with its manifold and urgent problems— 
the tense political situation has not even been mentioned—harbours a 
considerable minority of non-Jews: Arabs of Christian and Moslem 
persuasion, Druses, and a very small number of Samaritans. Figures quoted 

and are not very reliable. Some speak of 40,000 Christian Arabs, 
mainly Greek Orthodox, and Catholics of the Byzantine rite, the so-called 
Melkites, and 2,000 Judaeo-Christians. A distinction must be made 
between the Christian nationals of the country and foreign missionaries. 
The Holy Land has always attracted both the Christian man of prayer and 
the active missionary. Consequently there are few if any Christian bodies 
that are not in some way or another represented in Terael. The chief 
Holy places both in Israel and Jordan are in the hands either of the 
Catholic or the Greek Orthodox Church, but other Christian settlements 
are numerous, especially in Jerusalem and Nazareth. In the latter town 
the pilgrim is almost lost among the number of Churches and religious 
houses belonging to different Churches. It is therefore not a matter for - 
surprise if the man in the street in Israel fails to distinguish between the 
. different Christian bodies, and holds ‘The Church ” responsible for every 
error of judgment or lack of charity. 

Apart from the guardianship of the Holy Places, which also involves the 
establishment of hostels for endless streams of pilgrims, and the prayer of 
contemplation, active missionary work has been done in the fields of 
education and public health. There are both Protestant and Catholic 
hospitals in the larger cities, and orphanages as well as schools. Some of 
these are considerably older than he State of Israel itself. The Congrega- 
tion of Our Lady of Nazareth, who have-convents in Haifa and Nazareth, 
celebrated the centenary of their arrival in Nazareth in 1955. 

These missionary efforts were originally directed towards the Arab 

population of the then Palestine. Today there are Arab religious in the 
various Orders and Congregations, atid Arabic has hitherto been the vernac- 
ular spoken in addition to the European language of the foundation. 
Consequently sympathies during the. War of Independence were mainly 
on the side of the Arabs. It is only gradually that these religious and 
missionary workers can adapt themselves to the fact that the country is now 
Jewish, and that the Israelis have as great a claim to their charity as have the 
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Arabs. Before the establishment of the State of Israel many Jewish parents 
who knew and appreciated Christian education, which they had experienced 
in the countries of their land of origin, sent their children to Convent 
schools. Dr. Kolbi, head of the section for Christian minorities in the 
Ministry of Religious Affaira, gave the following figures in April, 1954. 
There are today 50 missionary schools in the country. These were 

originally attended by 2,000 Jewish pupils. 250 Jewish pupils alone went 
to the school of the Christian Brothers in Jaffa, where ee were also 
Jewish teachers. Since 1948 the number of Jewish pupils attending Christ- 
ian schools has diminished to only 700 in 1954." At the present moment a 
bitter campaign with posters is going on to get Jewish children out of 
Christian mission schools. One of these posters exhibited in Haifa 
proclaims: “ Our children are being severed from the faith of their fathers. 
The danger to our children from missionaries cannot be exaggerated. 
They represent a danger to the Jewish religion and nation.” The under- 
signed is the Chief Rabbinate. 

The largest Christian minority in Israel are Arabic, and their chief 
centres are Nazareth and Haifa. There are Arabs belonging to the Greek 
Orthodox Church, Catholic Arabs of the Byzantine rite, Maronites, and 
some Protestant Arabs. Then there is a handful of baptised Christians, 
Catholics and Protestants, whose numbers are not to be ascertained. 
The figure 2,000 mentioned in 1954 by the Church authorities seems a 
little too low, as there are many Israelis who do not practice their faith. 

The attitude of the government towards the Christian minorities is one 
of scrupulous fairness. Pilgrims from abroad are granted every facility. 
Opportunities to cross the frontier into Jordan for the great Christian 
feasts are granted to residents. Last Christmas President Ben Zwi issued 
a message of goodwill to all Christian citizens, and visitors to Israel; and at 
the annual celebration of Independence Day similar sentiments are 
expressed to all Israelis “ regardless of race and creed.” For the Jewish 
New Year the government sent each citizen a message of peace and good- 
will, and the local authorities, e.g., the Mayor of Haifa did the same. 

In February, 955 the Deputy Minister of Religious Affairs, Mr. 
Warhaftig, together with the Director of the Department for Christian 
Affairs, toured the towns and villages of Galilee in order to acquaint himself 
personally with the religious institutions of the non-Jewish communities. 
The interest of the government in Christian shrines is evidenced in many 
ways. The Minister of Commerce and Industry, Mr. Peretz Bernstein, 
attended the ceremony of the opening by the Latin Patriarch, Mgr. 
Alberto Gori, of the new road connecting the Tiberias-Safed highway 
with the Mount of the Beatitudes in Eastern Galilee on March 4th, 1955. 

Arab Christians in Haifa, as their parish priest pointed out, are less 
hampered by the government in their religious activities than the Catholics 
of Holland. No government official is dismissed on account of his Christian 
beliefs. A decision of the Supreme Court of this year, affecting the position 
of Christian minorities, is of great significance. 
~ A member of the Greek Catholic community bad been ordered to pay his 
wife separate maintenance by the Greek Catholic Melkite Religious Court. 
The competence of the Court was challenged among other reasons on the 
ground that some of the judges were not members of the Community, 
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and also that the Greek Catholic Patriarch, residing in Lebanon, which is 
in a state of war with Israel, was unable-to appoint judges to the Religious 
Court of Appeal exercising jurisdiction over Israel nationals in Israel. 
On February 4th, 1955, the Supreme Court, sitting as the High Court of 
Justice, affirmed the competence of the Greek Catholic Melkite Religious 
Court to decide on questions of personal status for members of that 
Community. 

If the official attitude towards Christian minorities is one of compre- 
hension and tolerance, the popular attitude is by no means the same. 
For one thing the great majority of Christians in Israel are Arabs who are, 
for political reasons, naturally suspect. As regards the foreign missions, 
Israelis from Central and Western Europe who have lived among Christians 
are less intolerant than the Israelis from the quasi-ghettos of Russia and 
Poland, not to mention the oriental Jews, for whom the Christian is still, 
as far as one can judge, the persecutor of medieval days. But for national- 
istic reasons all Israelis without exceptioh are opposed to the Christian 
“ missions ” whose aim is alleged to be to lure the unsuspecting Jews by 
offers of food, cheap schooling and the promise of immigration visas to 
foreign countries, away from the Jewish fold. ‘The resentment experienced 
at such missionary activities is so great that it often counteracts the 
government’s sane policy. An attempt to find out the truth about these 
allegations brought out the following facts.. It is true that in the early days 
af the State, converts to Christianity were encouraged.to leave the country 
in order to protect their faith which was still weak and could only be 
practised under difficulties. This is a thing of the past. Today Church 
authorities do everything in their power to keep converts to istiani 
in the country and to inculcate principles of loyalty to the State. Con- 
versions are by no means encouraged. And anyone who presents himself 
for instruction to a Catholic priest is immediately warned that the step he 
envisages may bring economic boycott, and can certainly not be undertaken 
before a two years’ course of instruction has been undergone. It is also 
true that some Christian bodies, by no means any of the established churches, 
have made converts by unworthy means. There have also been Israelis 
who changed their religion repeatedly in the hope of extracting sufficient 
money to emigrate. Some have succeeded in doing 80. 

However, what seems to lie at the root of the sinister allegation are the 
following circumstances. When the iron curtain came down over the 
Balkan countries, the Jews were the only ones permitted to emigrate, 
provided they went to their National Home, Israel. Consequently those 
Catholics and Protestants who were of Jewish origin or had contracted 
mixed marriages bethought themselves of their Jewishness and came to 
Israel. (The same thing happened, only in reveree, when Jews sought and 
were granted Baptism in order to save their lives in the Balkans during the 
Nazi invasion.) Once arrived in Israel, these “ Jews ” wanted to continue 
their journey to a Christian countrysof their choice. One of the organiza- 
tions affiliated to UNO paid their passages. 

The situation in Israel js indeed very delicate, and the fact cannot be 
denied that foreign and Israeli Christians are viewed with distrust and lack of 

. Divorce of Christian wives is frequent, and a man runs the 
risk of losing his job if he is found out to be a Judaeo-Christian. On the 
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other hand there are instances when Judaeo-Christians have openly 
declared themselves as such and have met with nothing but kindness in the 
kibbutz (communal settlement) to which they sought admittance. In face 
of this very complex situation the attitude of the Catholic Church and of the 
Established Protestant Churches is one of patience and sympathy. Ina 
thoughtful and enlightening article, entitled “A Christian’s View of 
Israel ”* The Reverend Paul Borchsenius, a Danish Lutheran pastor who 
is an expert in Judaism and Jewish history, expresses the following view: 
. at the moment Israel needs to be let alone. This little country has 
been through such violent crises that it is not quite fair to impose new ones 
upon it. Also, the absorption of the almost countless masses of immigrants 
from completely different countries means above all that the country and 
the nation must rally round anything that°can smite the divided tribes of 
Israel. Why then.create new barriers just now in a time of crisis? Had not 
Christian missions better wait and see, until a more suitable moment at 
least?” And then the writer continues: ‘‘ The question is whether one 
ought to conduct Christian missionary work among Jews at all. There isa 
secret hidden in this nation, whith’ God chose; once upon a time, to be 
-His.” This view may or may not be respresentative of Protestant opinion 
asa whole. In one point it certainly-agrees with the attitude of the Catholic 
Church, which is not in Israel in order to conduct direct niissionary work. 
Though she is never and nowhere exempt from the obligation to go and 
teach all nations, the contemporary form of her mission is today rather 
_“ the apostolate of the presence ” than that of the word. 

Here in Israel the Church has still everything to learn. Like the State of. 
Israel she is faced with a completely new situation. Her chief representa- 
tives are Arab Christians with a Bishop who is an Egyptian by birth, and 
whose ecclesiastical superior, the “ Patriarch of Antioch, Alexandria, 
Jerusalem and all the East ” resides in Lebanon. Her clergy and religions 
were hitherto accustomed to working for the Arabs and the numerous 
pilgrims to the Holy Land. . Today problems such as the relationship 
between Afab and Judaeo-Christians, the ritual language of Judaeo- 
Christians, the spirituality of Christians in Israel, the theology -of the 
Return of Israel, are raised and worked out by a number of devoted priests 
and religious. Meanwhile it is the foremost task of all Christiàns in Iarael 
to convince their fellow citizens that conversion to and practice of Christ- 
ianity makes thėm.better and more leyal Israelis, and, such is the grace of 
conversions in the twentieth century, more conscious 3 and prouder of their 


Jewish heritage. . 
‘ IRENE MARINOFF. 
“Christian News from Israel, June 1955, p. 33. È 
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VICTORIAN MEMORIES 
IV. CAMBRIDGE IN THE ’NINETIES, 


N the summer of 1894°I was placed in the first class of the Historical 
Tripos and decided to stay on for a fourth year. Much as I had enjoyed 
my undergraduate days, the zest and profit of the final stage surpassed 
- ‘them all. I saw more of the Master and the Fellows, and it was my duty as 
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a Major Scholar to take my turn in reading the lessons tn chapel. Holders 
of major scholarships were also invited to the annual Commemoration 
Feast, and the festivities of 1894 were graced by the presence of Harcourt, 
himself a Trinity man, and Goschen. The past and present Chancellors 
of the Exchequer spoke well, but the Master carried off the prize. His 
dignity and benignity found a worthy setting in the glorious old hall built, 
like my rooms in the Great Court, while Shakespeare and Bacon were alive. 

My chief task was in reading for the annual Lightfoot prize in ecclesi- 
astical history, the examination for which took place during the summer 
term of 1895. Theological students still spoke with awe of the great 
Cambridge triumvirate, Lightfoot, Westcott and Hort; and the greatest of 
- the three was Lightfoot, editor of The Apostolic Fathers and Bishop of 
Durham. The prize of {100 which commemorated his association with 
the University was designed to encourage the study of Church History; 
and indeed the programme was comprehensive enough to satisfy the 
keenest appetite, combining as it did a working knowledge of the whole 
field with the intensive study of two selected periods. Reading Gibbon 
from the first page to the last I discovered that the first half is incomparably 
finer than the second, that the further he moves away from Imperial Rome 
the weaker he becomes, that the mysticism and ecstasies of the medieval 
Church were a riddle to him and the later Byzantine Empire a bore. It 
was equally obvious that the chapters onthe Antonines, Constantine, 
Julian, Justinian and Mohammed are as immortal as Thucydides and 
Tacitus, that the plan of building a bridge from the old world to the new - 
was an inspiration, and that his style is a perpetual delight. The nine 
volumes of Milman’s History of Latin Christianity, in comparison, lacked 
distinction, but the edifice was solidly built. ‘The Dean of St. Paul’s 
was more of a statesman than a theologian, and he envisaged the Church 
as an institution rather than, like Neander, an instrument for the winning of 
souls. Bishop Creighton’s History of the Papacy at the close of the Middle 
Ages was no tee impressive in its cool detachment and sound scholarship. 
Ranke’s History of the Popes and The Reformation Era in Germany taught 
me to understand why he was reckoned the greatest of the professionals, 
as Gibbon remains the greatest of the amateurs. 

I was fortunate in the special subjects selected for intensive study. 
The reign of Constantine was one-of the decisive moments of history, 
when the victorious Emperor adopted Christianity and transferred the 
capital of the Roman Empire, while the Council of Nicaea formulated the 
creed under which Christendom has lived ever since. The chief sources 
were the historical narratives of the courtly- Eusebius and the theological 
treatises of Athanasius himself, and I studied with equal diligence the beat 
guides through the labyrinth of the early heresies. . Hefele’s monumental 
History of the Councils and Harnack’s History of Dogma increased my 
respect for German scholarship. I enjoyed Newman’s early work on the 
Arians and his less known but more profound analyses in his Select 
Treatises of Athanastus. 

The second special subject was religious life and thought in the England 
of Bishop Butler and John Wesley. I plunged into the Analogy of Natural 
and Revealed Religion, of which the younger Pitt declared that it raised 
more doubts than it solved, and which, however we react to the argument, 
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must impress every reader by its power and sincerity. The Sermons, 
hardly less seen in their unadorned simplicity, have their place not only 
among theological classics but in the literature of ethica. The Deist 
controversy, which formed the starting point of his apologetics and was as 
much a philosophical as a theological issue, had been fully described in 
Leslie Stephen’s impressive Enghsh Thought in the Eighteenth Century, 
the most enduring of his many delightful works. Wesley was a simpler 
theme, best approached through his journal and sermons. I won the prize, 
and the principal examiner was kind enough to say in his whimsical way: 
“ You make a good Lightfoot scholar: we are not ashamed of you.” 
Next to my studies in Church history, none of the’ occupations of my 
fourth year at Cambridge proved more stimulating than MacT 8 
lectures on Hegel. I knew his Philosophy of History which, th too 
schematic, is full of ‘suggestive ideas, but I had never attempted his purely 
philosophical treatises. Our leading British Hegelian announced a course 
on the Logic to be held in his own rooms. Half a dozen of us, including his 
future biographer, Lowes Dickinson, sat round his table with a translation 
of the smaller Logic in front of us, while the lecturer had the larger Logic 
open before him in German for reference in case of need. Lord Haldane, 
another ardent Hegelian, used to say that Hegel’s brain was the most power- 
ful instrumént- which ever devoted itself to the problems of philosophy. 
The Logic is certainly a majestic structure, fe dialectic process— 
from thesis to antithesis and synthesis—carries us steadily forward -from 
the first simple category of Being to the distant goal of Absolute Spirit. 
No thinker of his generation possessed a more subtle intellect than 
MacTaggart. Few people nowadays trouble about the Hegelian dialectic, - 
but his application of the conception of development to various depart- 
ments of thought was an inspiration to workers in many fields. In a 
ing essay on Darwin' and Hegel Ritchie worked out the relationship 
betwéen the two very different men who had done most to popularise the 
idea. R 
Though I never enlisted under the Hegelian banner I was attracted to 
the philosophic idealism which, deriving for the most part from Kant 
and Hegel, dominated British Universities during the closing years of the 
century. I was born just early enough to breathe the cool dry air of mid- 
Victorian empiricism associated with the names of Mill and Herbert 
Spencer, Lewes and Bain, but by 1895 their reign was almost over. I had 
been impressed by the broad sweep of Spencer’s First Principles and 
interested by his writings on ethics and political science, education-and 
sociology, but I soon realised that he knew nothing whatever about 
metaphysics. A remarkable transformation occurred when the teaching of 
Kant and Hegel reached our shores in the closing decades of the century. 
Idealism once again raised its head in the writings of T: H. Green, John 
and Edward Caird, Bradley, Bosanquet, James Ward, Andrew Seth and 
MacTaggart. I owed something to them all, but the books that made the 
deepest impression on me were Green’s Prolegomena to Ethics and Bradley’s 
Ethical Studies, both of which covered a wider a than their titles suggest. 
Seth’s searching criticisms of Hegel were a antidote to the enthusi- 
asm of MacTaggart, and James Ward’s celebrated treatise on Psychology 
unlocked a world to which the Associationists possessed no key. I was 
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never attracted to philosophic materialism in any form. The New Realism 
of Bertrand R and George Moore was soon to challenge the pundits 
they found in the University Chairs, for philosophy is always in a state of 
flux. 

The outstanding personality in the Cambridge philosophical world in 
the ’nineties was Henry Sidgwick. The Professor of Moral Philosophy 
was perhaps the most distinguished figure in Trinity, and the Master 
always expressed immense respect for his abilities, though they lived in 
different worlds. To look at him, with his white hair, pink complexion, 
well-cut features and air of benevolent wisdom was to understand what the 
Greeks meant when they spoke of a man as Kalos K’ Agathos, the combina- 
tion of beauty and virtue. Like Leslie Stephen he had been a clerical 
Fellow under the old dispensation, but they had long ago given up their 
Orders and their orthodox beliefs. He disapproved the attitude of men 
like Rashdall who, though drifting far away from their old dogmatic 
moorings, remained officials of the Anglican Church. He was untouched 
by the idealist revival, and he cared little for metaphysics. The Methods of 
Ethics, the best of his books, was as powerful an exposition of empiricism 
as Bradley’s Ethical Studies of the rival intuitionist creed, but his History 
of Ethics revealed a curious blindness to the significance of idealist inter- 
pretations. Without wings of his own he distrusted those who soared 
into the aky. His treatise on Political Economy did not compare in origin- 
ality with Jevons and Marshall, and his Elements of Poktics, which we 
diligently studied for our course on Political Science, struck me as rather 
thin. He was better to read than to hear, for his stammer was incurable; 
but when he read a paper at the Moral Science Club I was relieved $ 
notice his lack of embarrassment. Mrs. Sidgwick, the gifted sister of 
Arthur Balfour, was his intellectual comrade. Their services to the cause 
of women’s University education were beyond praise, andthe Psychical 
Research Society owed much to their support. Since the Creightons had 
left Cambridge there was no such distinguished couple as the Mistress of 
Newnham and her husband. ; 

For a young man with a healthy appetite there was an almost bewildering 
choice of fare among the lectures or courses of distinguished visitors. 
Among the former Creighton’s Rede Lecture in the Senate House on 
Aeneas Sylvius, Pope Pius II, was perhaps the most striking. ‘Though the 
Professor of Ecclesiastical History had become a Bishop, he remained a 
zealous humanist to the end. He would have felt quite at home with 
Erasmus and the scholars of the Renaissance, and he had as little use for 
Luther as for Rome. Another visiting lecturer’ whose performance was 
much to my taste was Edward Dowden, who delivered the Clark Lectures 
on English Literature. His subject was The French Revolution in English 
Literature, and the six discourses appeared shortly after in one of the best 
of his books. I was at that time in my Shelley phase, and I delighted in his 
full-length biography of the most ethereal of poets. The lectures on the 
~ Lake poets in their hot youth, Burke and Godwin, were skilful interpreta- 
tions. Dowden stood midway between the literary critics like’ Gosse and 
Saintsbury, who cared most for form, and the more philosophic school of 
Matthew Arnold and Lealie Stephen whose deepest interest was in 
personality and ideas. 
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The University Sermon was delivered by a different preacher every 
Sunday afternoon in Great St, Mary’s at two o’clock. It'was impossible to 
fill the pulpit every week with supermen, for there were not enough to go 
round; but in the couree of four years I formed a fair notion of what was 
going on in the Anglican Church—High, Low and Broad. If Lightfoot 
used to instruct his unknown hosts to look out for the ugliest face on the 
. railway platform, Westcott, his successor at Durham, had he not been the 
humblest of men, might-have bidden them seek the most spiritual counten- 
ance they ever saw. Dante was said to look as if he had been in hell, and 
Westcott might well have seen the Holy Grail. Next in impressiveness in 
the pulpit was Gore, then at the height of his fame as leader of the younger 
‘High Garni: Though he had frightened Liddon by his theology, 
he came to rank as a pillar of orthodoxy and to accept a bishopric. I had 
read Lux Mundi, which had made such a stir a year or two earlier, and his 
Bampton Lectures on the Incarnation; and, like everyone else, I felt his 
-flaming sincerity and profound piety. I was less impressed by Farrar, 
whose sermons were overloaded with adjectives. He had been for a 

eration the best-seller among Anglican divines, but his sermons, which 
filled Westminster Abbey, struck me as lacking the highest distinction. 
My first sight of General Booth, looking like an Old Testament patriarch, 
was at a Salvation Army service in the Town Hall. f 
To be continued. G. P. Gooca. 


PAUL CLAUDEL 


NOTHER of the literary elders among great Europeans has passed 
A= following Gide. Thomas Mann, too, has gone. In the French 

Academy Mauriac once concluded his reply to Claudel thus, 
“ You have at fea the assurance that your work, long after you have gone, 
will continue to remind young men, who have lost the light and are seeking 
it, of their royal origin and the love they were created for.” Even earlier 
‘the true humanist Duhamel had written, ‘all Claudel’s dramatic and lyric 
work is a leading towards God.” During sixty years of writing, André 
Gide’s prottan personality embodied the intellectual conflicts and calms 
of the old world, but his octogenarian contemporary and life-long cor- 
respondent, Paul Claudel, was the “ other voice ” in the unending dialogue 
between tradition and revolt, intellectual and artistic, to which French 
literature owes its eternal youth. Claudel grew to manhood in the “dreary 
eighties,” filled with naturalistic writings and scientific materialism, whose 
spiritual bankruptcy was proclaimed by Brunetiére’s criticism and coun- 
tered by the neo-Platonism of Bourget and Barrés, soon to be succeeded 
by the great mystic wave almost obliterating the critical sense in Francis 
Jammes, Péguy, Rostand, Huysmans and Maeterlinck. In -poetry the 
Parnassian technical perfection gave way to Symbolist idealism and cult of 
the subconscious intuitions and immaterial sense-suggestiona marking the 
` renaissance of wonder. Claudel lived on to bujld his poetic cathedrals in 
an age of jazz. Like Jammes, he comes into the category of “ lange 
poète,” vitalised by religious fervour and an intense desire for divine joy 
and by the effort to link the whole world with it. 
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Claudel accepted a discipline for his soul when, in 1886, on Christmas 
Day, he heard the choir boys of Notre-Dame de Paris sing the Magnificat. 
Sixty years later he could still write of the prodigious enrichment of his 
being through faith. This was after he had for over forty years served 
France as Consul, Ambassador and Minister in great countries, including 
the United States. He once said jestingly, “ I was born-an official, but 
became a poet, by the grace or irony of some whimsical fairy.” It was the 
poet of the Five Great Odes who presided over-the signing of the Kellogg 
pact. Claudel, the mystic, never lost his grip on the real; the living lyrist 
sang the beauties and harmonies of the divine order in creation. His 
poetic technique is a part of his scheme to translate the world into words, 
images and, above all, rhythms. -His very lyricism is spiced with humour, 
farce and satire, whilst his dramatic irony caused the essayist Alain to 
declare, ‘la forte pensée de Claudel tuait le Jésuite,” and Lugné Poé to 
wonder whether the ex-diplomat did nòt really, if unconscioualy, want to 
have both a high ecclesiastical dignitary and the devil each on a string. 
And did not Claudel, according to a close friend, vote socialist? Yet 
Claudel remains a deeply religious, patriotic poet occupying a position 
somewhat apart in lyric and the theatre. The Symbolists had loosened the 
traditional bonds of French verse. Hiatus was allowed, the rigour of 
rhyme relaxed, run-on line and cæsura used, the -e mute sounded or 
neglected at the poet’s whim, and the length of lines generally happily 
varied. The resulting metrical innovation was the vers kibre, rh ic 
prose, almost foreshadowed by La Fontaine and mastered by Walt Whitman 
—signs of a'revolt against formulas too narrow to hold the singer’s vision 
of a world enlarged in the universe of man’s consciousness. 

Tn his own theories of the poetic line Claudel went beyond the Symbol- 
ists. Nurtured in the reading of the Bible, he adopted the biblical 
verset, so that his free verse becomes a sort of rhymed prose, gushing forth 
discontinuously and marking the natural pauses of living speech and thought 
of which rhythm is the sole criterion. The rise and fall of emotion and 
thought mark the beginning and end of a Claudélian verse or line. We 
think in phrases and sentences; pauses (les blancs) correspond to the inter- 
missions of our thoughts. Claudel’s verset is equivalent to one thought or 
emotion carried away by the rhythm as it keeps time with our heart-beats 
(theory of le rythme eee) Such concordance is thus more important 
than that of grammar. e old syllabism of the Classical school, with its 
hammered-out regularity, the cold precision of the Parnassians, the dilated 
oratorical “ instant ” of the Romantics—all are kept at equal distance by 
Claudel’s theory and practice. His nearer models were the prose writers, 
Bossuet, Pascal, Chateaubriand. Ordinary words were to be given their 
full value and -the inner meaning of phenomena unveiled. Full under- 
standing demands communion with living beings and things as-they are. 
As for the Symbolists and Péguy, the visible symbolised the invisible and 
the meaning of the whole universe must be comprehended. In each of us, 
deeper than reason, there exists animus, which we can call into play when- 
ever we wish; but we also possess anima, which the Creator alone causes to 
function. The early symbolists had been seers without faith or hope, 
nugatory, wild mystics unable to solve the Sphinx-like riddles of the 
universe, lost as they were in the mazes of their sub-consciouaness. Claudel’s 
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writing was an act of faith by the poet for whom the unseen was the divine 
and whom creation filled with awe and joy. 

All Claudel’s dramas are religious in inspiration and of deep meaning. 
Their leading theme is the problem of human will in regard’ to the divine 
order. ‘The finest of his dramas is L’ Annonce faite à Marie, a mystery play 
of Christian sacrifice and expiation. The structure of his plays, especially 
of the later longer ones, is a special and rather difficult one in which to 
clothe the mystery of religion for the stage. Yet, though he could, in 
L’ Otage, achieve dramatic concentration, in his longer great plays, Le Partage 
de midi and Le Soulier de Satan, he introduces many characters, some 
symbolic, a chorus, music, and scours’ heaven and earth from scene to 
scene; a return to the loose Spanish stage. But his theme is still the in- 
escapable decrees of God; his plot is woven around human love and love 
divine. Not everybody likes to be preached to; but what, we may ask, is 
the basis of his preaching? Or, shall we say, his thesis? Le Partage de 
midi involves the divorce of two people who separate without the slightest 
sentiment of human love. Yet it is by passing through the stage of eros 
that we arrive at agape, divine love. The daring thought ia that sin brings 
God nearer. Hence the thesis maintains that eros precedes, or is a pre- 
requisite to, divine love. The argument becomes still clearer in le Soulier 
de Satan, in which two people lead an illicit love-life, renounced by the 
woman after her husband’s death. The Slipper is the surety offered to the 
Virgin. Claudel affirmed that there were two kinds of saints, those who are 
so by nature and those whom God wills to bring back to Himself. This 
conception of love approaches Dante’s in the Divine Comedy. Claudel 
had translated Aeschylus, and the influence of antique drama is patent 
in the chorus, music and symbolic rôles. But all such elements serve to 
move the anima within us. The action is full of miracles, embodying the 
notion of fate as well as that of predestination. Indication of localities is 
often imprecise. , 

In effect, Claudel’s dramatic thesis is that God has decided to save all 
men, men who are brought back to Him by different ways and means. 
Here lies his optimism. Patriotism has its share in this optimism, witness 
his poem ending :— : ` 

“Tant que vous voudrez, mon Général, O France, tant que tu 
voudras!” ; 
Claudel’s optimism is Christian and mystical, anti-Jansenist, inspired by 
the world of his surroundings and the whole universe, where every man is 
created to be both spectator and actor in a play, the meaning of which he 
must determine within himself. And, for Claudel, God is the supreme 
dramatist Whom we must exalt:— 
“ Je ne calomnierai pas ces sens que Dieu a faits. 
Ce ne sont pas de vils acolytes, ce sont nos serviteurs qui parcourent 
le monde entier f 
Jusqu’a ce qu'ils aient enfin trouvé la Beauté, cette figure devant 
laquelle nous sommes si contents de disparaître.” 
In such optimism it is difficult to see evasion, cutting the links between 
intelligence and life. Unlike the intellectualsts following Benda, who 
affirmed that the intellect detaches from the world, so Claudel, Alain, 
Maurois and some other French writers of our generation accept the world 
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and try to make it intelligible. New energies, including the Existentialists, 
are ever in the great melting-pot of the intellectual, social and political 
passions of France; a vitality that bids us look with confidence to the future. 
University of Tasmania. L. A. 'TRIEBEL. 
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RISTIDE BRIAND was born in Brittany. His father was a small 
A innkeeper; though a comparatively poor: man, he was descended 
m the local nobility. This probably accounts for the wonderfully 
cultured speaking voice that his son possessed. He was reared at St- 
Nazaire and was familiar with the sea and the habits of seamen from his 
early youth. He expressed once to a friend the irresistible attraction the 
sea had for him and the heartfelt longing he often experienced to be 
_aboard a ship. As a youth he made the acquaintance of Jules Verne. 
Like most ambitious young Frenchmen he left his home town for Paris. 
He supplemented his slender allowance by working through the night, 
copying briefs for an attorney. The Latin Quarter was then the meeting 
ground for a galaxy of talent not since equalled. The young Briand met 
the burly Norman, Guy de Maupassant, Richepin the exotic poet, the 
medievalist Huysmans, and Sarah Bernhardt. While he was enjoying the 
sparkling talk of these writera and artista, in another quarter of Paris, 
Toulouse L’Autrec, the little dwarf who looked as if he had stepped from 
a canvas by Velasquez, was drawing the sketches that were to make him 
famous and to fix a label on the French scene at the end of the rgth century 
as the Beardsly Yellow-Book school did for England. 

He returned to St-Nazaire with his advocate’s diploma. He threw 
himself into political work, defending labour unions and won several libel 
actions and became a municipal councillor and attended several congresses 
of the Socialist party. Unfortunately for himself at-this time, he was 
involved in an affaire de coeur with a girl from! St-Nazaire. He was charged 
and found guilty of improper conduct. On appeal to the Paris supreme 
court the verdict was quashed. He remained in Paris and accepted a 
position in the radical newspaper La Lanterne. ‘His career was fructifying, 
he was still working as an advocate and gaining new laurels as a defender of 
strikers. He collaborated with the great Socialist leader and orator Jean 
Jaurès and was a co-founder of the paper l Humanité, which has since 
become the-Communist organ of today. - : 

Socialism leads to parliamentary plums, if the proper tactics are adopted. 
We have only to instance the case of Millerand and Viviani, two prominent 
politicians of the last forty years, It was a stepping stone to the zealous 
Aristide; he could never be bound by the arid doctrinaire formula of that 
creed, preferring to be independent in keeping with his Celtic individualism. 
Elected in 1902 by the miners of Saint Etienne to the Chamber of Deputies, 
he lost no time in shaking off the coila of his radicalism and became a 
moderate. On his attainment of cabinet rank a few years later, he was 
expelled from the Socialist*Party of which he had been a brilliant adorn- 
ment. His political flexibility served him in good stead, enabling him to 
co-operate with practically every government and to achieve the unique 
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record of being a member of twenty ministries, twelve of which he headed. 

When he became Premier for the first time he alienated the great 
tribune Jaurès. -These tactics of his were inevitable, owing to the political 
elasticity- which inevitably characterised his parliamentary life and led 
him into eternal contradiction, In Igro he adopted a novel though 
ruthless stratagem by crushing the strike of the cheminots. He declared 
the railways to be of strategic -necessity to France and put them under 

ilitary protection. If the strike had continued, the reservists among the 
workers wotld have been called to the colours. Briand with that native 
shrewdness which was to stay with him all through his long parliamentary 
careér, intuitively recognised that the Frenchman’s patriotism would not 
allow him to follow that course. 

Briand poasessed more than any French Politician’ of his time, a deep 
fund of common sense and.a faculty of appraising human nature. He 
had ‘the gift of instinct, due to long practice of diplomatic negotiation, 
of knowing where a foreign government will stand firm or make conces- 
gions. ‘The Salonika crisis illustrates this to the full. France and gland 
had agreed to send an equal number of army divisions to Salonika; th 
arranged to meet at Calais to settle the details. Mr. Asquith the British, 
Prime Minister rose and said in a solemn tone that His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had reconsidered .the question and had decided that it was better 
not to try the Oriental “diversion.” Briand looked quizzically at the 
British group: “ All right,” said he, “ do not let us talk any more about it,” 
“ What do you mean? ” asked Asquith. ‘ Well in the name of the govern- 
ment of the Republic, we have organised an expedition in common. 
Yau were to hold the base at Salonika while our troops went forward. 
Those troops are now isolated—fifty thousand men who -have fought 
gallantly to save the Serbs. My answer to your question is that those 
troops will go on fighting unaided to the last man. History will judge 
which of us is right.” Asquith interrupted the sitting. He had-a short 
private meeting with his own colleagues; and half an hour later came back 
and decalred: “ We have decided to send to Salonika as many divisions _ 
as you will.? And Briand added to his Cabinet colleague Ribet: “ I had 
felt that from the first.” 

Another great controversial -figure who occupied the parliamentary 
stage at this time was Clémenceau. Though there was a great disparity in 
ages, the “ Tiger ” was at the zenith of his powers, stoking up his hatred 
for the Boche. Perhaps the clash was.inevitable. The two rival ringmasters 
craving the spotlight. , After the Versailles Treaty, he encountered Clémen- 
ceau in the corridor of the French Chamber. Briand had never concealed 
his dislike of this treaty and had spoken out against it on all occasions, 
“ I know you do not like my. peace,” sneered Clémenceau. -“ Quite true, 
. my dear friend,” answered Briand suavely. “I do not like your peace 
very much; it looks really like you. It has got a daring hat on one side, it 
carries a big stick and it twirls with it Just like you, your peace, my dear 
friend.” ` 

During the Geneva period Briand was constantly sending out feelers 
and speaking at various assemblies, of the ‘wisdom of peace beween 
nations." Clémenceau cynically chuckled, “he has come to believe in 
himself as a new Christ.” Though Briand’s name is intimately linked for 
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all time with the League of Nations, he had hitherto ignored i it. He was to 
find it a useful body; it gave-him a platform far more resounding than . 
any he had previously possessed and transformed him into a world figure. 

Before Briand’s advent the League had languished, with his assistance it 
seemed to take on a new life and afford him a period of great personal 
success. He spoke to a mighty gathering of Europeans and Asiatica, 
whereas his previous orations had been.confined to the French Assembly. 
Briand was the greatest orator in France at that time, nobody.was compar- 
able to him, and the only man who could have snatched the laúrels from 
him, was Jaùrès who had died from an assassin’s.hand. Lloyd George, 
no mean orator himself, described Briand’s voice as the most beautiful 
speaking voice of anybody he had heard. Perhaps his Celtic background 
had something to do with it, for his intonation had something of an Irish 
flavour. Many of his oratorical effects were the result- of his uncanny 
skill in varying the tone of his voice. As a negotiator Briand was out- 
standing; his sauve manner, his disarming frankness and his skill as a 
raconteur put his opponents in good humour. He had need of all these 
various accomplishments in dealing with the reactions of the various 
powers involved in the League’s disputations. France was sceptical of 
the League’s usefulness. Germany considered it to be designed chiefly 
for their oppression, while Italy hi no confidence whatsoever in it. 
Britian was lukewarm and Russia thought it a hostile bourgeois and 
Imperialist institution. 

Locarno was.a talisman for Briand. He arrived there in the dual 
capacity of Vice-President and Minister of Foreign Affairs in the Painlevé 
cabinet of 1925. Austen Chamberlain was his opposite number in the 
British Government. Chamberlain in Geneva looked with his top hat, 
frock coat and inevitable monocle, the embodiment of what Continentals 
took to be the English type. He was a godsend to the caricaturists; these 
symbols hid an incurable shyness and a generous heart, which captivated’ 
all who came in contact with him. Moreover-he liked the French, admired 
French culture, spoke and understood the Briand and 
Chamberlain afforded a striking contrast to one another. Briand was of a 
Bohemian disposition, carelesaly tailored, often with his coat collar un- 
brushed and crumpled and specked with dandruff, and the inevitable 
cigarette drooping from his mouth. Chamberlain on the other hand, erect 
as a major in the Brigade of Guards, some of the delegates mistook his 
stiffness for coldness and his air of hauteur for indifference. Then to 
complete the triangular picture, the heavy figure of Stresemann with his 
duel-scarred cheeks and fair eye-brows, a gross Teutonic type you thought, 
all of which combined to make him very unprepossessing. Under the 
forbidding exterior was a sentimental heart, like Chamberlain, he was a 
Francophil and a worshipper of the great Napoleon. These three con- 
trasting personalities came to be known to the man in the street as the 
t Big Three.” ° 

At the beginning of the conference in Locarno, lovely city of Italian 
Switzerland, the Big Three were suspicious of one another and reticent in 
their informal conversations. They gradually thawed out, thanks to 
Briand’s affability and powers of diplomacy. He told them amusing, 
stories irrelevant to the matter of discussion, took Stresemann into a 
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corner and ultimately brought the German and the Englishman together 
- Loucheur a member of Briand’s entourage, with typically Gallic inspira- 
ion, thought of a plan. Mrs. Chamberlain’s birthday fell during the 
discussion. Loucheur gallantly suggested that they should celebrate by 
chartering a steamer and make a tour on the beautiful lake amid the sun- 
swept mountains. Thus a gay throng of delegates speaking a babel of 
` tongues, trooped on board the craft, which was named the Orange 
Blossom,.as though they were a boat-load of trippers. Loucheur, who 
looked like a villain in a melodrama, fussed about the party and 
attendéd to their needs. The rigid Chamberlain melted. There he was 
between the two contrasting types, the gay Briand and the stogid Strese- 
mann. Briand arched his back and rubbed himself against the legs of the 
British Minister, until Chamberlain flattered, thawed and caressed his 
feline friend. A bevy of delighted ladies hung around the French premier, 
clinging to his every word. Somebody spotted a wedding ring on the 
third finger of his left hand. The old charmer purred: “ That was a 
serious affair.” Then in aloud voice. “ It was more than serious: it was 
wonderful.” Then finally, sinking his voice to a whisper: “ It was youth.” 
At Locarno France, England and Germany, in voluntary agreement 
signed the pact of Locarno. A situation hitherto deemed impossible a short 
while ago. It seemed incomprehensible, but it was largely due to the 
sagacity and foresight of the three men. England and Italy undertook to 
guarantee France and Belgium against German aggression, and reciprocally 
to guarantee Germany against French and Belgian aggression. There was 
definitely not a Franco-British alliance directed against Germany anymore 
than there. was an Anglo-German alliance directed against France. There 
were several emergency exits for England. ession had to be “ im- 
provoked.” The League in which England had an -all-powerful voice— 
and indeed a veto should be consulted. The pledge was much less 
` binding than appeared to the uninitiated. It was diplomacy worthy of 
Talleyrand. In a great speech in the French Chamber, when the Treaty 
_came up for ratification, Briand coined a wonderful sentence: “‘ At 
Locarno we spoke European, a new language which we ought certainly to 
learn.” Briand and Stresemann slipped away from Geneva. They went 
to a little inn at Thoiry, where no journalist could spy upon them. There 
Stresemann drank his flagons of beer and Briand smoked his innumerable 
packets of cheap French cigarettes. No binding agreement was made 
between the two men. They merely outlined ideas which they held, in 
common. Both of them might have made a lasting peace, which would 
have saved Britain and America from a bloody holocaust. Where can one 
put the blame, it is difficult to say. i ` 
After Locarno Briand’s health declined. His long curly hair was matted 
and bedraggled, his face ashen. He looked like a tired old circus lion; 
more and more he was leaning for physical as well as mental support on 
Tardieu, the rising young politician’ who was to succeed him as Premier. 
Less often was the French Chamber to be enthralled by the old orator, 
“ Old Baritone ” as he was affectionately called, as he climbed to the tribune, 
his luminous eyes peering down at his enemies below him, like a lion in his 
lair; the long elegant forefinger signed to the President. The old sorcerer’s 
voice resounded through the Chamber. It seemed as if an electric shock 
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had darted through his sagging old frame. The familiar violoncello voice 
rose and fell. The effect was magical, it even magnetised his enemies and 
sent his friends into ecstasy. To a superficial observer this looked like the 
old Briand, but his friends were not deceived, they realised only too well 
that his days were numbered, “A dead dog floating with the current,” 
was ‘l'ardieu’s savage comment on his failing powers. . + 

More and more as the occasion offered itself,-Briand was slipping away. 
to his old country retreat, the quaint little village of Cocherel in Normandy, 
where he owned a farm and could fish contentedly in the little trout- 
stream that flowed by the farm. Here he could relax and ponder over 
political problems, as he himself said, “ here I learn the réal meaning of the 
course of events; indeed the time I throw away with least profit is-when I 
read a book, or a diplomatic dispatch.” He rarely read books but he was a 
pa listener and had a flair for grasping the essentials of a problem, . 

wever subtle. Briand was always twitted with being lazy, and putting 

off unpleasant tasks. A delightful story is told about him in this respect, 
slightly apocyphal but not improbable. Once during a Cabinet crisis, 
Briand ambled into his study in the Ministry for Foreign Affairs and told his 
secretary he was not to be disturbed. When callers arrived, they were 
informed that the Minister was preparing a speech for the Chamber that 
evening. An ambassador arrived, his was an urgent cate. He must see 
Monsieur Briand. The frightened secretary knocked at the door. 
“ Entrez,” boomed Monsieur Briand in his sonorous voice. The secretary 
went in. Briand was idly thumbing through the pages of a sales catalogue 
of the Galeries Lafayette. 

Briand possessed the common touch. Many old Frenchwomen wrote 
to tell how glad they were that the Premier had saved their grandchildren 
from another war. Briand’s comfo phrase, “ Tant que je serai là il 
n’y aura pas de guerre,” acted as a balm to the mothers of France and 
swept away all their forebodings. His conception of lasting peace was to 
form a United States of Europe. How familiar the thought is! By means 
' of frequent conferences and informal discussions nations would get to 
know each other, perceive how much they had in common, iron out 
differences over a conference table, instead of on the field of battle. To 
critics who reproached him for being a bad Frenchman he declared: “ I 
have often heard reproaches of this kind; but they have never stopped my 
doing. I do indeed consider.the organisation of Europe as a necessity, an 
organisation of Europe, not against other countries, not against any other 
country or group of countries, but in order to ensure the best management 
of the immediate conditions of peace, in order to end a state of anarchy 
that will leave room for conflicts as long as Europe will lack a sufficiently 
coherent organisation of the vital relations between its peoples:” 

Finding that his parliamentary flair was deserting him, he hoped to ` 
occupy the Presidency. This was not to be. He was beaten by an 
obscure colonial governor and former colleague, the ill-fated Paul Doumer 
who was soon to succumb to the bullets of a crazy Russian. Like his great 
rival Clémenceau he was tp learn how fickle is public appreciation. His 
parliamentary record was unique. He was Premier no less than thirteen 
times, and he was either Minister for Foreign Affairs or held both positions 
simultaneously. “He directed French foreign policy for a longer period than 
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any other minister since Talleyrand, with whom he had so much in com- 
mon. He could feel with Landor that he had warmed his hands at the 
fire of life and was ready to depart. He died in the Quai d’Orsay which was 
like a second home to him, so long had he been in residence. His body 
lay for a night on the great Talleyrand’s bed. Later it was taken to 
Cocherel which he loved so well, and there it lies. If one wished to write 
his epitaph there could be no more ne words than his own. “ Idealism 
in the service of realism.” G. P. MALonz, 


DR. JOHNSON AND ROYALTY 


R. JOHNSON lived under four sovereigns: Queen Anne, George I, 
II and III., He only came into personal contact with the first and 
last. The earliest record of the Doctor’s introduction to the 
reigning sovereign was when he was taken before Queen Anne. Arthur 
Murphy thus describes the visit in his life of Johnson. ‘‘ Johnson derived 
from his parents or from an unwholesome nurse, the distemper called the 
King’s Evil. ‘The Jacobites at that time believed in the efficacy of the royal 
touch and accordingly Mre. Johnson presented her son when two years old 


\ before the Queen, who for the first time, performed that office.” The 
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Doctor’s attitude towards Royalty was not servile. He treated loyalty to 
the Crown as he did-his service to his Maker. He reverenced both in their 
individual spheres. Johnson was evidently in his earlier years a firm 
Jacobite for Boswell says in the Tour “ Mr. Johnson and I weré-both 
visibly of the old interest (to use the Oxford expression) kindly affectioned 
at least, and perhaps too openly so.” An indication of his admiration for 
the Stuarts is seen in the most heartfelt outburst in the Advocates’ 
Library, Edinb while they were looking at the Treaty of Union. 
Boswell says “ I here began to indulge old Scottish sentiments and to 
express a warm regret that by our Union with England, we were no more— 


„our, independent kingdom was lost. Yoknsén. Su, never talk of your 


independency, who could let your Queen remain twenty years in captivity 
and then be put to death without even a pretence of justice, without your 
ever attempting to rescue her; and such a Queen too! as every man of any 
gallantry of spirit would have sacrificed his life for.” The Doctor had the 
highest opinion of Charles II, who, he said, ‘‘ had a reverence for what was 
and knew his people, and rewarded merit. He was the best King we 

ve had from his time till the reign of his present Majesty, except James II, 
who was a very good King.” Johnson was most frank and free in his 
judgment of some of our monarchs. For instance “ He. thought King 
William III one of the most worthless scoundrels that ever existed.” He 


- paid ‘‘ George I knew nothing and desired to know nothing; did nothing 


and desired to.do nothing; and the only good thing, that is told of him:is, 
that he wished: to restore the crown to its hereditary successor.” Boswell 
says, ‘‘ He roared with prodigious violence against George I.” 

The sovereign under whom he lived during his later life, George III, 
came in for such admiration as could be expected from the treatment he 
received and interest shewn in the Docto1’s literary work by the Kug 
Thackeray in his study of ‘‘ Farmer George” says “ I hold old Johnson. . 
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to be the great supporter of the British monarchy and Church during the 
last age... . Johnson had the ear of the nation; his immense authority 
reconciled it to loyalty and shamed it out of irreligion. When George III 
talked with him, and the people heard the great autho1’s good opinion of 
the Sovereign, whole generations rallied to the King. Johnson was revered 
as a sort of oracle.” In spite of Thackeray’s fondness for sentiment there 
is truth in this encomium. Johnson writing to Baretti in June, 1761, says 
“You know that we have a new King and a new Parliament.... We were 
so weary of our old King, that we are much pleased with his successor; of 
whom we are so much inclined to hope great things, that most of us begin 
already to believe them. The young man is hitherto blameless. He has 
been long in the hands of the Scots, and has already favored them more than 
the English will contentedly endure.” In April, 1768, Johnson wrote to a 
Mr. Weston referring to a project dealing with the King’s library. He says 
“ I would not delay s0 long to express the respectful pleasure with which I 
read your account of his Majesty’s reception of my service. I cannot derive 
to myself much praise from that compliance which was enforced by interest, 
by vanity, by Duty to my King, by gratitude to my Benefactor by all the 
motives which have power upon the Good the bad the Foolish and the Wise. 
..._In the mean time let us have the pleasure of comparing the King under 
whom we have the happiness to live with Lewis XIV, taking Lewis in his 
fairest character as a patron of Learning. Lewis indeed employed Boileau 
and Racine to write a life, but that life was his own, his liberality was_ 
prompted by his appetite of Flattery. But our King exerts his influence, 
and his bounty for the general illumination and improvement of man- 
kind... .. He leaves his own Character to vindicate itself, and those honours 
which he scorns to buy, will be paid by voluntary veneration.” In a Jetter 
he wrote to Mrs. Thrale in June, 1780, he describes the scenes taking place 
in London over the Gordon Riots and says “ The King said in Council that - 
the Magistrates had not done their duty but that he would do his own.” 
Continuing his account the next day to her the Doctor says “ We are all 
again under the protection of the King and the Laws.” Four days later 
Johnson tells Mrs. Thrale ‘‘ There has indeed been an universal panick 
from which the King was the first that recovered. Without the concurrence 
of his ministers, or the assistance of the civil magistrates, he put the soldiers 
in motion, and saved the town from calamities, such as a rabbles’ govern- 
ment must naturally produce,” 

Johnson’s most famous intimate contact with George III took place in 
his 58th year. Boswell is very generous in the details of the interview he 
presents in the biography. To a bookman the story affords good reading. 
It discloses much interesting matter. This is how it goes. “ In February 
1767,” says Boswell, “ there happened one of the most remarkable incidents 
of Johnson’s life, which gratified his monarchical enthusiasm and-which he 
loved to relaté with all its circumstances when requested by his friends. 
This was his being honoured by a private conversation with his Majesty 
in the library at the Queen’s house (Buckingham Palace). He had fre- 
quently visited those splegded rooms and noble collection of books” 
(which, Malone says, “ the Doctor had the honour of contributing his 
assistance towards the formation of this library”). “ His Majesty having 
been informed of the Doctor’s occasional visits was pleased to signify and 
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desire that he should be told when Dr: Johnson came next.” ... When 
this did happen and the Doctor “ was fairly engaged with a book,” Mr. 
Barnard the librarian went and told the King, who proceeded with him to 
the library. The Doctor was in a profound study when Mr. Barnard 
“ whispered him ‘ Sir, here is the King.’ Johnson started up and stood 
still. His Majesty approached him, and at once was courteously easy.” 
Then follows a full account of the conversation between the Soveriegn 
and the Savant, so nal and attractive in tone, which Boswell seems to 
enter into with a relish all his own. The account ends with the well-earned 
royal compliment bestowed on the Doctor with Johnson’s response to his 
friends’ eager enquiries as to whether he had made any reply to this high 
. commendation, he answered: “ No sir. When the King had said it, it was 
to be so. It was not for me to bandy civilities with my Soveriegn.” 
“ George ITI,” says the official biography, “ had considerable insight into 
mens’ characters” and “ was not without ability.” ‘This judgment is 
confirmed by the King’s appreciation of the Doctor’s merit. ` 
W. H. GRAHAM, 


NATURE’S “TEDDY BEAR” 


OR long it was feared that the Australian koala was doomed to suffer 
the same fate as the dodo—extinction. But now it is learned from 
New South Wales that nature’s ‘‘ teddy bear ” is more plentiful than 
even the experts thought possible. Which heartening news resulted from 
the response to a public appeal by the Chief Guardian of Fauna for de- 
tailed information about all existing colonies of koala in the State. Although 
it looks like a bear in miniature, and has been variously called the monkey- 
bear, climbing-bear, teddy-bear, pouched-bear, native-bear, tree-bear and 
koala-bear, this strange, whimsical little animal is not really a bear at all. 
The scion of the marsupials or pouched mammals, it is actually of the same 
- „genre as the kangaroo, wallaby, wallaroo, wombat, possum and emu. 
` Nevertheless, the koala is inseparably linked in most of our minds with 
the child’s cuddly bear.__Nor is this altogether surprising when one realises 
that a stuffed koala modelled for the original of the toy. This at about the 
time “ Teddy ” Roosevelt was elected President of the United States; and 
by virtue of an association of ideas this novel animal caricature has ever 
since been affectionately known as a “ teddy bear.” 
The name koala (now official and pronounced with three equal syllables: 
ko-ah-la) is a derivative of the aboriginal word kula, which means “ does 
_ not drink.” -And Australian aborigines still maintain that both the designa- 
tion and the act of abstention are the direct outcome of a bitter quarrel 
between themselves and the koalas once in the long ago.: The latter 
complained of harsh, even brutal, treatment at the hands of the black men, 
who retorted that the remedy lay with the greedy little hoggers of all the 
available water supplies. Whereupon, it was agreed that, in return for a 
solemn und ing of life-long abstinence, the aborigines promised the 
koalas eternal friendship. Moreover, the aborigines claim that for the most 
each has kept strictly to the ancient bargain. Certainly, the koalas 
fe rarely since sought liquid refreshment other than that which is 
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contained in the blue-gum leaf, while the black men to this day steadfastly 
refuse to harm their late enemy except at the dictates of the tribal cooks. 
But the flesh (odious to Europeans) they regard as an extremely rare 
delicacy—which lends point to the name applied to koalas among the 
aborigines themselves: lallewoon, interpreted ' A 

Not so the white settlers, however. The first of these to discover the 
koalas came upon the little marsupials dozing in the hot sunshine among the 
branches of the eucalyptus trees covering the slopes of the Blue Mountains 
some fifty miles jnland from Port Jackson (now Sydney) in January, 1798. 
Later, he is reported to have likened the “ native bear ” to the sloths of 
South America. Not a very apt description in view of the fact that the 
koala does not normally climb upside down or even attempt to camouflage 
itself with algae growing on its fur. Nor is it in any way related to the 
other animal. At this time the koala inhabited the three eastern States of 
the Australian mainland—ranging from Queensland to Victoria in count- 
less millions, and even across the border into South Australia along the 
Glenelg Valley. But immediately the white settlers learned that the 
koala’s fur is not only warm and durable but waterproof (and subse- 
quently in great demand for the inner linings of overcoats) the slaughter 
began. Even after the koala (along with the Platypus and other wild 
creatures in danger of decimation) had been given a measure of protection 
by the first fauna conservation Act of Victoria, in ‘1898, the massacre 
continued; primarily because the little marsupial is naturally trusting and 
provides a “ sitting target,” to say nothing of the fact that the game laws 
were not very strictly enforced. The monthly bag not infrequently 
exceeded half a million koalas killed—which figure takes no account of 
the young that perished with their parents. So that when eventually the 
koala had become little more than a memory in Victoria and was rapidly 
on the way out in New South Wales, the trappers and hunters turned their 
attention to Queensland, the only Australian State ever to countenance an 
open season for the destruction of koalas. 

Tt-was not until 1936 that the Australian conscience was finally and fully 
awakened to the shocking possibility of the complete disappeatance of... 
nature’s “ teddy bear;” for by then the depredations of its arch-enemies 
man, fox and dingo had brought it perilously close to extinction. Where- 
upon, the Federal Government stepped in and afforded the koala outright 
protection. Little wonder, then, that the koala wears an expression of 
perpetual bewilderment; for broad of head, with brown button eyes, a 
black rubbery nose and tufted ears, it provokes ill-will in neither man or_ 
beast. Moreover, a brownish-grey coat of thick woolly fur (shading to 
white on the underparts), which renders the sleeping koala high in the 
branches of a eucalyptus tree practically indistinguishable from the 
moss-grown lumps produced by various fungus diseases; is the animal’s 
sole means of defence. ee a 

An unusual feature of the koala is that it has no animal smell whatsoever 
—only its fur being pervaded by a not unpleasant tang of eucalyptus. 
Strange, too, for an arboreal or tree-dweller, is the complete absence of a 
prehensile tail as an aid tò climbing. However, the koala is adequately 
compensated for this omission by the possession of hand-like fore-paws; 
these being cleft between the index and middle fingers, giving the effect of 
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double thumbs. The koala’s arms are also slightly longer than its legs, 
and each paw is set with five long sharp claws capable of being dug deep 
into the soft bark of the trees it inhabits. Even when mortally wounded 
the koala will cling tenaciously to the highest branches of a eucalyptus tree 
(crying piteously, like nothing so much as a human child) until death 
relaxes its muscles and it crashes to the ground. Nevertheless, the koala 
is not the liveliest of animals; it climbs slowly and carefully with arms 
outstretched at an angle of 45 degrees and ita feet placed directly under its 
body to obtain the maximum upwerd thrust. Thus it ascends in a series of 
short jumps of a few inches at a time. Quite the most winsome and 
appealing of animals, the koala is extraordinarily placid by nature. It 
rarely displays signs of displeasure, but it can be goaded to positive fury, 
when—with its short dumpy body aquiver, snorting and stamping—it 
presents a truly comical figure. But for the most part it remains aloft, 
descending only to move from tree to tree or to dig for roots at night. One 
reason :being that the koala is extremely awkward on the ground, walking 
on its pads with its unwieldy claws splayed out flat; also because it is 
primarily a nocturnal animal, not even the male venturing abroad by day 
except when the occasion demands 
Although the male koala averages a mere 30 inches in height and scales 
little more than a stone—specimens three or four times as heavy have, of 
course, been known—it maintains a small but jealously guarded harem: 
this after banishment from the fold at an early age to fend for itself until 
maturity. When ready to mate the young male koala emits a harsh, 
braying love-call that might easily be mistaken for a saw ripping through 
thin board. The female koala, at around 12 lb. to 14 1b., is usually a slighter 
version of the male, Being a marsupial, it naturally produces its offspring 
(a single cub, more affectionately known as a gum-baby or “ Joey,” at two- 
year intervals: there are no multiple births among koalas) in a semi-foetal 
condition. This tiny scrap of life, which is no bigger than a man’s finger 
and weighs but a few ounces, then finds its way into its, mother’s pouch. 
_ There it remains safely sealed in until it is fully formed. Six months 
. elapse before the baby koala re-emerges, and even then it continues to use 
the pouch as sleeping quarters for many more weeks. On its second and 
final “ birth,” the small bundle of animated fur takes the earliest oppor- 
tunity of acquainting itself with its mother’s features, crawling over her and 
ining in turn her eyes, nose, ears and mouth. After which it cannot 
bear to let her out of its sight; and because it is still helpless, will sit on the 
und and wail like a human child (actually shedding tears) should she not 
De immediately visible. Displaying unusual affection in an animal, the 
female koala fondles its young much as a human mother at play with her 
child; and wherever the former wanders the baby accompanies her, 
clinging tightly to the fur on her back. But the male, while rarely guilty of 
unprovoked resentment against its inoffensive offspring, actively dis- 
courages undue familiarity. Incidentally, the age of the koala (which is 
` full-grown at 4 and has a life expectation of about 20 years) can be roughly 
assessed by the length of the hairs on its tufted ears. 
One of the most puzzling features about the koala was for long its com- 
plete inability to survive away from the Australian “bush.” Death 
invariably followed, usually within a matter of weeks or months, when it 
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was separated from its natural habitat; and in one recorded instance 
fourteen koalas all died within a year of captivity. That is why, although 
the first koala was brought here as long ago as 1880, none is ever likely to 
be seen at the London Zoo again. The reason for this was not discovered 
until the botanists handed over the problem to the chemists, who eventu- 
ally arrived at the startling conclusion that not only are all except a mere 
half dozen of the three hundred or more species of eucalypts indigenous to 
Australia prussic-acid bearing, and therefore poisonous to koalas, but that 
even these are capable of sudden, inexplicable chemical changes which 
may render them toxic almost overnight. Particularly so in the case of 
the succulent young shoots, and not excluding the koala’s favourite variety: 
manna-gum. Scientists declare that the new growth is thus protected by 
nature; but what they cannot apparently fathom is how the koala itself 
is able to differentiate between the leaves of outwardly identical trees 
growing in the same area and foliage which has a common source. Cer- 
tainly, koalas will only partake of this dangerous food when starvation 
threatens as the result of a disastrous bushfire; their offspring never. 
One possible clue to the mystery came to light with the establishment of 
the first sanctuary (Koala Park, an extensive acreage of eucalyptus forest ~ 
situated among the West Pennant Hills, 17 miles from Sydney) which 
enabled naturalists to study the koala in its own surroundings more 
closely than ever before. Started with about 50 koalas (of which no more 
than 6 succumbed to natural causes in the first 5 years, to be adequately 
compensated for by 24 births over the same period) the amenities thus 
provided for observation clearly revealed that the koala has a marked 
preference for the old leaves of eucalypts, growing ‘‘ edgeways ” on to the 
sun. In fact, it will touch no other. So perhaps it is as well that the chubby 
cheeks of nature’s “ teddy bear ” are conveniently pouched to accomodate 
a reserve store of food. C. L. MARRINER. 


A VICTORIAN DIARIST 


HE Prince Consort, dearest Albert of Queen Victoria, was dismissed 

in a mocking phrase by Lytton Strachey, and people today think of 

him—if at all—as priggish and somehow lifeless, forgetting that he 
must once have had the magic attributes of a Prince Charming. A young 
girl who attended a meeting of the Anti-Slavery Society of which he was 
President, recorded her impression of him in her Journal:— 

1840. June 13. Went with the Mills to the Anti-Slavery Meeting at 
Exeter Hall, and had capital places assigned to us. It was soon immediately 
crowded, and at eleven we were all ordered to take off our hats, as Prince 
Albert and an illustrious train appeared on the platform: The ‘acclama- 
tions attending his entry were deafeging, and he bore them all with calm, 
modest dignity, repeatedly bowing with considerable grace. He certainly 
is a very beautiful young man, a thorough German, and a fine poetical 
specimen of his race. He uttered his speech in a rather low tone with the 
prettiest foreign accent.... The meeting was altogether considered a 
most triumphant one; the Prince’s appearance, the very first as patron of a 
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benevolent enterprise, is likely to tell well on other countries; and the 
unanimity of so many parties in resolving to try this great commercial 
experiment in Africa was most encouraging. 

On February roth of the same year she had written :— 

The Queen’s wedding-day. Neck ribands arrived, with Victoria and 
Albert and loves and doves daintily woven in. Falmouth very gay with 
flags. Mr. Sterling called. 

The writer of this diary, which she kept for more than thirty years, 
Caroline Fox, was a member of the Society of Friends, and therefore, as 
the last entry shows, not at all the kind of girl to be carried away by the 
glamour and excitement surrounding Royalty. She was born in Falmouth, 
on the same day as Queen Victoria, May 24th, 1819, the youngest of three 
children, in an old Quaker family, connected with Elizabeth Fry. The 
broad culture of her home must have been unusual at that time, and could 

- not easily have been matched even in our own day, for her parents were as 
much interested in the arts as in science. Her father, Robert Were Fox, 
was a Fellow of the Royal Society, who did research work on magnetic and 
electric conditions, and invented an instrument called the Deflector Dipping 
Needle, which was used on Polar expeditions. There was a small and 
cultivated Quaker colony in the neighbourhood, and as Falmouth was a port 
of embarkation, intending passengers often had to remain there for a 
considerable time, waiting for a favourable wind. This gave Caroline the 
opportunity of meeting some exotic characters, like the Begum who wanted 
to teach her how to make curry, quite apart from the many famous men 
who came to visit her father. 

The Journal, started when she was sixteen, opens with an account of the 
President of the Royal Society, who came to dinner with her parents. 
The following year she went with her father for the first—but not the 
last—time to a meeting of the British Association, where Tom Moore, 
“a little paper in his little hand,” arose to make the of thanks. 
Caroline was accustomed from childhood to hearing conversation on 
many subjects. She used to accompany her father and his friends on 
geological expeditions, and as she grew older he frequently took her with ` 
him, to London for Yearly Meeting, and on journeys abroad, to France and 
Spain. A portrait of her, reproduced in the published Journal, shows a 
pensive and beautiful face; the hair is smoothly parted under a becoming 
goffered Quaker cap. She has regular features and a sensitive mouth, and 
one can imagine that the large eyes were luminous, and that they must 
often have sparkled with fun, for she had humour to flavour her serious 
intelligence. She could laugh at herself even when she was very much in ` 
earnest, as an entry shows, describing how she had tried to do good to a 
maid in another household :— 

I asked her, after many unsuccessful questions, if she had not heard of 
the Lord’s coming into e, world. i Why,” she said, “ I may have done 
s0, but I have forgot it.” “ But surely you must have heard your master 
read about it, and heard of it at school and at church and chapel.” “ Ake! 
likely I have,” said she placidly, “ but it has quite slipped my memory 

. and this she uttered with a lamb-like face and à mild blue eye. 

On another occasion she relates that, after she had gone to read aloud to 

some old women, 
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one of them said, “ It was quite a frolic, my coming to read to them.” 

What different views some people have of frolica! 
It was as characteristic of her to see the humour of the comment, as it was 
to read aloud to poor women, in the Quaker tradition of social service. 
Her sister founded the Falmouth Polytechnic, and she herself took an 
active interest in the local Sailors’ Home. , 

John Stuart Mill was a friend of the family. He made Caroline a 
calender of odours in chronological order, violets, lilac and so on, and he 
told her something of his father’s method of education :— 

“ I never was a boy,” he said; “ never played at cricket; it is better to 
let nature have her own way.” 

Hartley Coleridge, son of the poet, to whom Caroline and her sister had 
an introduction, received them during a visit to Grasmere in 1837. He 
took them to Rydal Mount, but Wordsworth was away at the time, and he 
told them that the latter “ is a most unpleasant companión in a tour, from 
his terrible fear of being cheated; neither is he very popular as a neigh- 
bour.” When, three years later, Caroline met the great man in London, 
she found that his opinion of Hartley Coleridge was equally unflattering. 
He declared that Hartley had no originality, and that he belonged to those 
who had not enough sympathy with the past: “ Shelley, you see, was one of 
these, and what did his poetry come to?” She described Wordsworth 
` on that occasion :— 

He is a man of middle height and not of very striking appearance, the 
lower part of the face retreating a little; . . . when speaking earnestly, 
his manner and voice become extremely energetic... . He eéviden 
loves the monologue style of conversation, but shows great candour in 
giving due consideration to any remarks which others may make. 

Caroline always enjoyed going to lectures, and heard many famous people 
speak, including Thackeray, who did not impress her, and Carlyle, who did. 
But Mrs. Carlyle told her later that it was dreadful for her husband “to try 
to unite the characters of the prophet and the mountebank,” and that he 
' was “ haunted by the wonder whether the people were not considering if 
they had had enough for their guinea.” Friendship soon developed be- 
tween Caroline and the Carlyles, and she gives some excellent thumbnail 
sketches of this ill-assorted pair. Her “swift neat pen ” is acknowledged by 
Carlyle himself in a charming letter to her. Jane was sometimes melan- 
, choly and sometimes mocking, caricaturing other people, including her own 
husband. She made fun of him as a nurse: “ He peeps in and looks fright- 
ened, and asks, ‘ How are ye now, Jeannie ?’ and vanishes, as if well out of a 
scrape.” She told Caroline about her life and about her long literary 
friendship with Carlyle at home, which might well have always gone on, 

“ for we were both of us made for independence, and I believe should 
never have wanted to live together, but this intimacy was not considered 
discreet, so we married quietly and departed.” č 

John Sterling, Caroline’s friend, told her that on one occasion, when 
Carlyle had said in an indi t mood that he was determined to cast all 
tolerance aside, he had replied: “ My dear fellow, I had no idea you had 
any to cast.” i . 

As a member of the Society of Friends, to whom peace is a matter of 
particular concern, she must have been happy to be told by a lecturer from 
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the Peace Society that Louis Philippe, whenever he was asked in America 
to give a toast, always gave, “ Universal Peace throughout the world! ” 
She went to the House of Commons to hear Cobden:— 

bring on his Arbitration Motion to produce universal Peace. He has a 
good face, and is a clear, manly speaker. 

It says much for her breadth of mind that she thought it a great. treat to 
hear Kean read Richard III and afterwards met him and his wife, “ and 
liked our theatrical friends greatly.” 

Tennyson visited the family at Falmouth, 

a grand specimen of a man, with a magnificent head set on his shoulders 

like the capital of a mighty pillar. 
And Holman Hunt came, a genial young-looking man, with a yellow beard, 
blue eyes and a tip-tilted nose. Caroline is s0 excessively generous in 
praise of the appearance and character of the people whom she meets, that 
an unwonted touch of asperity comes as a relief:— 

1846. London. August 12. Jacob Bell took us to Landseer’s who did 
not greatly take my fancy. Someone said he was once a Dog himself, 
and I can see a look of it. He has a somewhat arrogant manner, a love of 
contradiction, and a despotic judgement. 

It is impossible to mention all the famous people whom she knew or all 
the good stories which she heard and wrote down. But it would be a pity 
not to quote the Astronomer Royal, Professor Airy, who “ totally ignores 
all inhabitants of the Moon, and says there is no more appearance of life 
there than in a teacup.” And one of her anecdotes at least deserves to be 
recorded. Somebody, referred to only by his initials, gave her an account 
of an execution which he had attended :— 

and when he walked home, sickened at what he had seen, he heard one 
man ask another, ‘“‘ Weel, has thou been to th’ hanging? ” ‘No, I’ve 
been at my work.” “ Why, thee never dost go to see any pleasuring.”’ 
Thus much for its effect on society. 

Caroline Fox died peacefully in her sleep, in January, 1871, at the age of 

. fifty-one. If her remarkable Journal has a fault, it is that it is too im- 
personal. A diary, after all, should be something more than a mere record 
of events, however important, or of persons met, however famous. 
Impressions are distilled through the mind of the diarist, and the self- 

. portrait which emerges is at least as interesting as any account of external 
happenings. Some readers might consider that the adventures of the 
mind matter more than anything which occurs in the outside world. It 
may be objected that a Journal is only intended to be a reminder for one- 
self, and perhaps for a few intimate friends, and is not meant by the writer 
to be read by the general public. Is that true? It may be doubted whether 
anybody who has ever kept a diary, year in year out, without leaving in- 
structions that it should be burned at the writer’s death, has not had some 
secret belief or hope that one day it would be read by posterity. If Caroline 
Fox really wrote her Journal entirely.for her own benefit, it seems all the 
more strange that her private feelings should have been so rigorously 
repreased. She was a woman of calm and steadfast religious faith, not 

_ very emotional, but even someone as self-controlled as she was, must some- 
times have suffered inward doubts and stress. For instance, was she never 
in love? 
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There are a great many references to, John Sterling, mentioned above, 
an author and at one time joint editor of the Athaneum. The friendship 
between himself and Caroline began in 1840, when he spent a winter in 
Falmouth. She was then twenty-one and he was fifteen years older, and a 
married man. This fact, while it could not inhibit the growth of affection 
on her part, would undoubtedly have prevented her from showing it. 
They talked endlessly, and long passages in the Journal, giving detailed 
accounts of his opinions, reveal the influence which he had over her. His 
wife died in 1843 and he himself died in the following year. Wilson Harris, 
in his biography, Caroline Fox, produces some evidence to indicate that 
in the last months of his life John Sterling asked Caroline to marry him, 
and that she refused. . Wilson Harris believes that it would have been 
against her principles to marry outside the Society of Friends, especially 
as Sterling was little more than a nominal Christian, and he suggests that 
some of the entries in her Journal were deliberately suppressed by -the 
editor who arranged its publication. 

This seems to be a likely explanation, for in the Memoir which is a 
Preface to the Journal there is no mention of John Sterling. There are 
indirect allusions to “ dark and perplexed times,” and to a considerable 
blank, “ containing, save so far as is extracted, nothing but a most sacred 
record of great personal suffering and inward struggle.” He assures the 
reader that nothing will be found “ which would seem like drawing aside 
the curtains that ought to be left covering the inner life of all.” The 
editor was helped in his task by members of Caroline’s family, and if he 
did in fact suppress intimate passages of the Journal, it was done no doubt,. 
out of due regard for their feelings. It is a difficulty which invariably 
arises whenever there is any question of publishing material by or about 
someone who has died at a time when friends and relations are still living. 
Probably it is better to postpone publication until after the death of all 
those who were closely concerned, although the length of time may be 
considerable as was shown by the trouble which arose before the War over 
the production of the play, The Barretts of Wimpole Street. 

To change, or as was probably done in the case of Caroline Fox, 
completely to suppress intimate passages in letters or diaries is a grave 
responsibility, and may seriously affect the value of what is left. The 
Journal here discussed is interesting as an account of her contemporaries 
by an observant, intelligent and unprejudiced woman. If at the same time 
it had been a record of her inner experiences, of the turmoil and the 
pain which are part of the human situation, it might have ranked amtong the 
great diaries of literature. D. L. Hopman. 


CENTRAL AMERICA 


LONG and narrow isthmus, stretching for 1,400 miles from 
Mexico’s Yucatan down to Colombia, with strangled contours, and 
of a rugged relief, peaks reaching altitudes of 12,000 ft., most of 
them volcanoes, many hardly extinct; that is Central America. This 
tropical peninsula to which the West Indian Archi elago, once firmly 
attached, geographically belongs, is divided into five fidesendlent republics, 
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inhabited by every shade of Euro-Indian-African mixture. The inhabitants 
range from pure Whites; Costa Rica pure Spanish farming population, to 
pure native Indians in the jungles of Guatemala and Yucatan, and pure 
Africans on the Hondurean and Nicaraguan plantations near the Atlantic, 
passing through every shade of Mulatto and Mestizo, even mixed Afro- 
Indian strains are found. But the language and the culture of the educated 
classes throughout the entire region is Spanish. Alas, even the unity of 
literary language and the unity of official religion, Roman Catholicism, have 
far from assured stability to that unhappy region too often shaken by cata- 
strophic earthquakes or visited by equally disastrous volcanic eruptions. 
Local revolutions and wars complete the tragic picture. 

Why does this natural paradise have to be constantly disturbed by coups 
and counter coups, attempted assassinations, as if natural ities 
required their human counterpart? The answer lies in an examination of 
the social, economic, political and even cultural trends dating back to the 
a ara Conquest of 1521, and of the problems of the same description 

ich only Costa Rica has solved so far, being privileged by its special 
situation, as we shall presently see. Let us then briefly look at the region 
from the economic, the social, the political and the cultural points of view— 
the problem of Central Amerjca. The-region presents geographically the 
same pattern as the Andean Republics of South America: damp, hot lands- 
tierras calientes) along the coast—the Atlantic coast of Central America is 

tter and less ealubrious than the more accidented Pacific (Western) 
coast; temperate valleys and plateaux further inland, as one rises constantly 
on penetrating the country from the coast; finally cold lands along the 
upper reaches and slopes of the volcanic mountain chain. These geographic 
and climatic differences reflect, of course, both on vegitation and on the 
aboriginal mode of life. Even modern economics have to take them into 
account. 

In 1519 Cortez landed on Mexican soil and, faced with an unpopular 

recent conqueror of the country, the Aztecs, his handful of 
Spaniards soon wrested the country from the Aztec Emperor: most of the 
non-Aztec people rallying against Montezuma. In 1521, with Mexico 
firmly submitted, the Spanish, under Alvarado, could turn southwards in 
quest of El Dorado. A year or two, and the unwarlike Mayas of Yucatan 
and Guatemala had submitted; as for the savages of the Central American 
jungle, all the way down to Panama, they were no match for the disciplined 
Spaniards, and by 1522 the whole isthmus was safely conquered. Soon it 
was organised as the Captaincy-General of Guatemala, as part of the Vice- 
Royalty of New Castile, a Spanish dominion. Like elsewhere in Spanish 
America, with the notable exception of Costa Rica, the land was granted to 
the conquerors as Latifundias, to be tilled by native serfs. Costa Rica, 
consisting of fertile valleys with a climate not unlike that of Spain, was 
eminently suited for farming on a amall scale, like in the home country 
(Catalonia and Andalusia). Furthermore, the savage native tribes, 
unable to expel the conquerors, fled to the inaccessible mountain fastnesses 
and the impenetrable jungle, so that the Spanjards found no one to till the 
soil for them and had consequently to till it themselves. So in that area an 
all-white small farming community sprang up governing itself much as in 
Spain on rough and ready democratic lines, surrounded by a colonial © 
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world where the Spanish were the rulers and the upper-class, the natives 
reduced to serfdom; and soon African slaves were imported to work the 
new plantations, bringing more, wealth to the Spanish masters. Eventually 
a class of half-breed (Mestizo) artisans and small traders sprang up in 
Central America, outside Costa Rica, where artisanahip and trade remained 
in the hands of the enterprising Spanish settlers. . 

Colonial Central America took on a feudal character. Spain insisted on 
governing the Indian territories directly from the Peninsula, sending out 
Governors and granting no self-government to American-born Spaniards 
(the Creole population) for fear of insubordination or secession. Hence, 
unlike in the English-speaking North American colonies, no new tradition 
of self-government sprang up in the tropical territories of Central America. 
Here lies the root of the basic difference between the republic of Costa Rica 
and the other four native republics of Central America. The territories of 
Guatemala, El Salvador, Honduras and Nicaragua (Panama was until the 
beginning of this century merely a province of the South American 
Republic of Colombia) had this in common: they were conquered Indian 
territory. The Indian population was subjugated and attached to the land 
like feudal serfs in Europe. Spanish clergy and Spanish conquistadors 
became the great landowners and gathered economic control in their hands, 
while political power remained entirely in the hands of the Spanish 
authorities at home and their deputy, the Governor or Captain-General, 
always sent out from Spain and recalled after his term of office. Wheh 
Spanish power weakened, owing to.the French conquest of the Iberic 
Peninsula during the Napoleonic Wars, the “ native” Spanish took 
advantage of the situation to take political power into their own hands. 
The result was a political, but not social, revolution with political power 

ing from Peninsular Spaniards to colonial Spaniards, with the natives 
and half-breeds doing the fighting, but remaining without actual political 
and economic rights after independence had been won from Spain. 

With the ancient Maya civilisation destroyed by the Conquistadors in the 
1520's the natives had only one tradition to go back to: strong man village 
rule; the domination of the Cacique (native chieftain). When the local 
Spanish rule exasperated the natives, they would rally round a-ruthless 
native “ strong man” and by sheer weight of numbers, in the éarly rgth 
century when one rifle was as good as another, seize power for their leader 
who promptly became dictator of the country. What was the situation of 
Central America at the end of Spanish Peninsular rule? Political independ- 
ence was achieved in 1821, or rather in 1825, when the Central Americans 
broke away from the independant Mexican Empire under Iturbide (soon 
to be shot) to constitute the Confederated Republic of Central America 
which a few years later broke up into five separate republics-of Guatemala, 
El Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua and Costa Rica. A clear distinction 
must be made between Costa Rica: a 98 per cent Spanish country of small 
farmers, well-educated and used to *governing themselves along roughly- 
democratic lines—and the other four territories still feudal. It is the 
situation of these four “ feydal ” republics we shall now briefly consider: 
politically, economically, socially and culturally. This will give us the 
clue to present Central American difficulties, coups and “ civil” wars. 

When Spaniah troops and the Peninsular administrators left, the big 
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Spanish landowners took political power into their own hands, yet they 
had little experience of democratic self-rule, and still less desire to improve 
the lot of the Indians and half-breeds who had been the soldiers in the 
Independence War. So the prestige of the young North American Republic 
and the initial idealism of some of the leaders of the Independence War 
caused the new Central American Governments to proclaim liberal con- 
stitutions modelled on that of the U.S.A., for which the Spanish republics 
were not ready. Needless to say, the text of the constitutions was hardly 
ever applied, for real constitutional government would have meant giving 
political power and control to the native and half-breed majority: this, ° 
the amall but powerful class of Spanish landowners (the Church being one 
of them) was not prepared to accept. Besides, in every one of those four 
republics, the Indians, far from constituting a homogeneous group, were 
divided into hundreds of tiny village communities, often isolated from one 
another by language differences as well as natural obstacles, so that united 
Indian action was impossible. This accounts for the continued domination 
in each republic by the small white minority. Besides, the two chief issues 
in the 1820's were: the confederation of all five republics in a Central 
American Union versus complete independence for each, and the anti- 
clerical liberalism (government by the larger merchanta, etc., of the cities) 
versus clerical conservative rule (government by the big landowners, 
both clerical and ny). ‘These issues mainly concern the white minority, 
language barrier and illiteracy keeping the Indian population in passive 
isolation. 

Difficulties of communication, uneven Hispanisation of the whole region, 
and the relative strength of liberals and conservatives in each Province 
weighed in favour of Separatism. After a short war five independent 
Central American republics came into being at the end of the 1820’s. In 
the four Indian republics, the army was the chief instrument of political 

wer, and since the soldiers were native Indians or half-breeds, while the 

igher officers were white, it reflected the political tension and instability 
in the country. The only way the Indians could effectively react against 
the white oligarchy, nominally basing itself on the constitution (Presidential 
Government, like in the U.S.A.), was by rallying around a leader who, at 
the head of an “irregular ” native army, overthrew the government and 
made himself President of the Republic as the “ strong man,” often for life 
which was sometimes rather short! Sometimes the regular army would 
“pronounce ” itself against an unpopular president, or one unacceptable 
to the powerful white minority, and either assassinate or exile him. 
There were hardly ever free elections, the bulk of the population being 
unable to understand the platform of the candidates and the issues. It 
soon appeared to the Indian population that only one of them as “ strong 
man” President could and would do anything to improve their lot. 
_ “ Constitutional government ” meant white man rule with the help of more 
or less crooked lawyers, and a more or less corrupt because underpaid 

What the “ Indian ” republics most needed was a large body of respons- 
ible citizens with a civic sense; instead of a feudal-class system with a 
handful of whites owning most of the land, holding all the levers of 
constitutional power (as the only educated people in each republic), and 
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the Indians and half-breeds being either serfs or a lower middle-class 
deprived of all effective rights. The first steps in the direction of achieving 
such civism was the breaking of economic landlordism: break-yp of the 
large estates and distribution of the land among the tillers as independent - 
small-holds. ‘Then the small-holders would have to be educated both 
generally and in effective agricultural techniques. New industries would 
have to be developed in each country to do away with the colonial régime 
of staple crops (bananas, sugar, coffee). Staple crops meant plantations 
worked by peons (serfs, either African or Indian) kept ignorant, backward 
and poorly paid. Here a new obstacle arose in the shape of the foreign 
company. The dictators needed money. To get it they sold, often for a 
song, invaluable conceasions and huge areas of national territory to foreign, 
mainly U.S., companies to exploit as they chose. Thus the United Fruit 
Co. of Boston, U.S.A. became the largest landowner in Central America, 
built its own railroads and ports, charging the freight-rates it chose, and 
making and unmaking national governments in accordance with its 
economic and financial interests—often backed by U.S. military and politi- 
cal power. Gradually the dictators, native or half-breed, became the 
instruments of the Fruit Co. and forgot all about the lot of their fellow- 
Indians. Efficient and honest government was only found in white 
Spanish Costa Rica. Elsewhere the wealth and, accordingly, the political 
and economic power remained in the hands of native Spanish landowners 
and the U.S. Fruit Company. U.S. interest lay in the direction of keeping 
Central America a source of cheap raw materials (fruit, sugar, coffee, 
vanilla, etc.) and a market for mass-produced U.S. commodities. Hence 
the U.S. were not over anxious to see the “ Banana Republics ” building 
up varied, self-sufficient economies which would mean less and more 
expensive fruits, etc., and less demand for U.S. goods. Already the U.S. 
had imposed trade treaties on the Republics virtually preventing them from 
trading with whom they liked. Any attempt by an honest native govern- 
ment to proceed with the overdue redistribution of land and the enacting 
and application of a modern land- and industrial=legislation was met by a 
plot: a coup or an army “‘ pronouncement ” backed by local landlords and 
the U.S. On a number of occasions U.S. Marines unteryened <divectty.t0 
safeguard ‘‘ American interests.” ` 
In 1944 the tide of the World War was turning: the Axis Dictatorshi 

were clearly losing the war. All democratically-minded elements cae 
out Central America were taking courage, and soon a number of “ coups’ 
sent the dictators of Guatemala, El Salvador and Panama packing. 
Democratic governments were set up and free elections held. But 
Guatemala decided to go “‘ too ” far: the land was to be distributed among 
the Indian ts and a decent industrial legislation to be enacted too 
rapidly. The United Fruit Co. screamed to high heaven, and the useful 
catchword “Communist” was trotted out. Soon all the shady politicians 
who had escaped jail in Guatemala. constituted a mercenary army on 

neighbouring soil and “ intervention ” began. Superior equipment and 
U.S. backing made the outcome a foregone conclusion. An attempt to 
overthrow in similar fashion the democratic government of Costa Rica 
failed: the government had cleared out all its leading Communista—with 
“Red” Guatemala’s help, and against so-called “ anti-Communist ” 
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Nicaragua’s and Honduras’ endeavours and Costa Rica’s appeal to the 
Organisation of American States came too quick to allow a “ reconquest ” 
of the country. So once more, white Costa Rica is the only democracy in 
Central‘ America, and until, through land distribution and proper indust- 
rialisation—with the granting of a decent labour code to the workers— 
a self-respecting’ and free peasantry and working-class have come into 
being, and until general and civic education has reached more and more 
villagers and industrial workers, elections, even if granted by the dictatorial 
and United Fruit Company-run governments, are bound to be farces. 
Democracy needs an awakened citizenry, which requires, in turn, general 
education and a minimum living standard compatible with self-respect. 
In an agricultural country this clearly requires first an equitable land re- 
distribution, which, in turn, raises the issue: foreign companies versus 
national government. Were the United Fruit Company to relinquish its 
hold over the two dictatorships, Honduras and Nicaragua, and the U.S.A. - 
accordingly stop boosting the tottering power of the two disreputable 
dictators Somoza and Carias, democracy would be established bloodlessly 
„and overnight. 


Davm PHILIP. 


NEGROES IN AMERICAN SCHOOLS 


HE doors of the Public High Schools open this autumn on a South 
in slow transition from her customary segregation. The United 
States Supreme Court, on May 31st, of this year, declared how its 
ear old decision outlawing segregation in the Public High Schools was to 
implemented. No country has had a racial problem more difficult, and 
the manner in which the Court has now dealt with it should ensure a 
changed respect for the Court in forthcoming American liberal writings, 
The Supreme Court has “ got there in the end,” but wisely not until a 
ing climate of opinion in the South had reached a time ripe for 
outside leadership. Desegregation is possible and near-at-hand in the 
Southern-Border States; possible in a longer time in parts of the Deep 
South; and seemingly impossible, for a long time, in only a hard core of 
States, but now becoming rapidly less the leaders of Southern opinion 
than the anomalies. The decision culminated twenty years of slow litiga- 
tion that had gradually opened up Higher Education to the Negro, but had 
previously not dared to touch the High Schools and thus the level of the 
ordinary, primary communities to whom the Public High School is the 
local temple of Civic patriotism and child worship. A vast and impressive 
social endeavour by a multitude of small groups, secular and religious, 
within the South itself, has made the decision possible. But the problem 
still remains a great one. It is something far more rooted in American 
history, indeed in the whole modern sentiment of racialism, than those 
easy and hostile European and English—and even Canadian—observers 
realise who picture the race problem of the South as something that a 
swift act of reluctant goodwill could instantly eradicate. 
The decision of March 17th, 1954, reversed the hitherto accepted 
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doctrine of “ separate but equal ” facilities in education (Plessy v. Ferguson, 
1896). It was, perhaps, the most openly sociological and political judicial 
decision ever made. The question was posed not as what had been the 
meaning of “equal protection under the lews” in the post-Civil War 
Fourteenth Amendment, but as what it had come to mean in present 
circumstances. ‘In these days,” said the unanimous Court, “ it is doubt- 
ful that any child may be expected to succeed in life if he is denied the 
opportunity of an education. Such an opportunity . . .-is a right which 
must be available to all on equal terms.” Chief Justice Warren seems to 
realise that a narrowly legal judgment on such fundamental social issues is 
unrealistic: a Supreme Court in a Federal system does, indeed, and should 
exercise a high political function. The Legislature could never have clari- 
fied the issue—for a Southern Senator to have allowed the passage of a 
Bill would have meant a change in occupation. Similar circumstances are 
not unheard of in other Federal States, but the United States Supreme 
Court has been willing, when the time was as ripe as it would ever be, to 
exert authority and leadership in spheres of Civil Liberties too contentious 
for a regionally elected Congress to touch. 

As is well known, the Supreme Court in 1954 did not order the immediate 
implementation of its decision. It asked to hear further argument on how 
it should formulate its decrees, in what manner should “ relief be granted ” 
to Negro parents wishing their children to attend integrated schools. 
This gave a year’s wise delay for the principle of the decision to aink in. 
‘And the final detailed decision ahared in the same practical wisdom. 
Briefly, the Court ordered the local School Boards themselves to make 
“a prompt and reasonable start” towards “ full compliance ” with the 
decision. And it ordered the U.S. District Courts to adjudicate all the 
inevitable local litigation, enjoining them that “ Once such a start has been 
made, the Courts may find that additional time is necessary to carry out the 
ruling in an effective manner.” [my italics]. Thus the Supreme Court 
recognises Variations in local circumstances, so that as long as the school 
boards plan and act in “ good faith,” the District Courts need fix no time 
limit for integration and should give the Local School Boards every 
possible chance to prove their good faith. The Supreme Court tells the 
District Courts to enter, when necessary, such decrees and orders that will 
bring about educational integration “ as soon as possible ” and, in another 
discretionary phrase, with “ deliberate speed ” (which will mean, quite 
clearly, “ deliberating speed”). It enjoined the Courts to adjudicate by 
“ equitable principles,” saying that: “ traditionally equity has been 
characterised by a practical flexibility in shaping its remedies and by a 
facility for adjusting and reconciling public and private need.” “ Practical 
flexibility ” is a duty or a doom to the already overcrowded District Courts 
to enter into a field of administrative discretion very far from the usual 
work of a Court (though there are some parallels in American Labour Law). 
But, the Supreme Court makes quite Qlear, “ full compliance ” is the only 
goal and the new decisions “ cannot be allowed to yield simply because of 
disagreement with them?’ . 

What is the situation that will face the District Courts as the N.A.A.C.P. 
lawyers (National Association for the Advancement of the Coloured 
People—the force behind all recent litigation) bring suits against local 
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School officials for non-compliance with the new ruling? Already, by 
early September, the N.A.A.C.P. has put 118 cases before School officials 
in 13 states, many of which will reach the Courts, Quite clearly, as a 
Georgia Editorial recently said, it will vary “from defiance to hopeful 
acceptance.” One may prophesy that within a generation the Schools will 
be fully integrated in Ar Delaware, Kentucky, Maryland, Missouri, 
Oklahoma, Texas, and in parts of North Carolina and Virginia. But 
in Mississippi (with 45 per cent of its population Negro), South Carolina 
(38 per cent), Louisiana (33 per cent), Alabama (32 per cent) and in 
Georgia (31 per cent), trouble—that rich and terrible word that Dixie 
shares with Ireland—will be seen, both as sporadic pereonal violence and as 
_ interminable obstructive litigation, the latter led by the State Governments 
themselves. The heritage of a century-and-a-half is not easy to sweep 
away overnight. The memory and the consequences of the bloodiest 
war in the Nineteenth Century, the American Civil War (I mean “ the 
War Between the States,” of course), still shapes a distinct Southern 
culture. “ Fe me souviens,” or rather—“ othéra forget,” could be the motto 
of the solid South as well as of French Quebec. 

There are areas where that “ good faith ” assumed or demanded by the 
Supreme Court does not seem to exist in political quantities. Governor 
Martin Griffin of Georgia declaimed in the traditiona] manner: “No matter 
how much the Supreme Court seeks to sugar-coat its bitter pill of tyranny, 
the people of Georgia and of the South will not swallow it.... We are 
determined irrevocably that we are not going to mix the races in the class- 
rooms of Georgia ..., the Supreme Court to the contrary, notwithstanding.” 
But the State Attorney-General, Eugene Cook, betrayed the problem in its 
truer light when he said: “I pledge that, so long as there is any legal 
recourse remaisiing to us, she (Georgia) will not be integrated.” [my empha- 
sis]. And the Speaker of the House was even more of an anti-climax from 
the high old Georgia days of peerless racial demogoguery: “ We are going 

‘to use all means possible,” he said, “ to put it off.” Tom Watson would 
turn in his blood-soaked grave at such craven words from a Georgian as 
“ put it off.” Even in Georgia, then, the new decision is taken as Funda- 
mental Law, though certainly in an eventual rather than an immediate sense. 
Similiarly, in Louisiana there is eomething almost hopeful in the flam- 
boyant utterances of Leander Perez, the old-style Boss of two Louisiana ` 
Parishes (Counties): “ The Court itself cannot expect the Southern States 

to comply with its unlawful Communistic decrees.” For it is a sign of weak- 
fess akea Poa ain politician has to bolster up a straight race 
issue by accusing the Supreme Court of a vice as exotic and strange, even 

. for New Orleans, as Communism. The very strength of the Negro’s case 
is that, depsite all oppression, discrimination, humiliation and an enforced 
lower standard of educational attainment, he has not “turned against the 
system.” The American Dilemma, as Gunnar Myrdal entitled his monu- 
mental study, is that he has claimed’that the system should merely be true 
to its own announced ideals. The Negro has merely claimed his equal 
rights as an American, indeed not even his special rights as a Negro, but 
just as a glad and willing American—for, unlike in Canada’s “ two nations,” 
the American Negro, perhaps rather tragically, does not have his own 
organic culture to conserve: the values of the American Negro, for better or 
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for worse, are those of Middle Class commercial America. He does not 
want to change the schools, he just wants to sit in them—alongside the 
majority of his fellow citizens, the pink, the few white and the predominance 
of country-brown. 

The resistance in the South will be in the Court Houses and not in any 
revival of Klu Klux Klan terror. Technically every State law enjoining 

ion is now unconstitutional, but each will have to go before the 
Courts. Indeed each School Board will probably find or invent “ different 
local circumstances ” to justify attempts at outright evasion or a compliance 
at the pace of a death march. Mississippi, Georgia, Alabama and South 
Carolina may even abolish their Public School systems and try, vainly but 
lengthily, to find some legal way of subsidising “ private ’’ and segregated 
school corporations. Some will try to enforce segregation under the 
“ Police Powers ” of their State Constitutions, arguing that segregation is a 
matter of maintaining public order. Alabama has already set up machinery 
for an “ assignment system ” in which there will be no mention of segrega- 
tion but in which children will be “ individually,” not geographically, as 
now, assigned to schools—this with a three level system of Appellate Tri- 
bunals, designed to break the patient, heart or purse of the plaintiff before, 
they hope, the District Courts would agree that “ normal administrative 
remedies had been exhausted.” (Although in Alabama the Governor, 
“ Big Jim ” Folsom has woken up to the fact that the Negroes could be 
registered and vote—or be voted—in the fierce factional struggles of the 
Democratic Primary elections; he is showing a strange hesitancy to come 
out “ against the Court,” like every other white politician in Alabama). 
And, last of all, that great Southern factor, sheer inertia, will play a role. 
That such a torrent of litigation would occur, the Supreme Court must have 
realised. But that it will occur will mean that the feet-dragging will be 
sustained by briefs and not by brickbats. Many Negro organisations were 
disappointed by the discretionary nature of the Court’s ruling: they had 
wanted a definite deadline. But to have set a deadline near-at-hand would 
have only invited an immediate refusal by many Southern State Govern- 
ments to have paid the Rule of Law even the compliment of filibustering 

ion. President Jackson’s comment on Chief Justice Marshals’s 

“ Bank of the United States ” decision was on everybody’s lips: “ He has 
made his decision, now let kim enforce it.” 

For the next generation the Federal District Courts are surrendered to 
any orgy of litigation that will touch the deepest of local interesta and senti- 
ments. But now that the Court has acted, everywhere the forces of 
moderation and of time are on the side of the law. The ordinary American 
still has an immense reverence for the Supreme Court. The Court has 
shown, by a well timed decision, wisely long delayed, that a majority in the 
South now believe that, one day, tion in the schools will end. And 
the burden has been put squarely here it belongs, on the shoilders of the 
localities, of the primary communities which are still the basic strength of 
American life. In the coming years the white community will gain, 
perforce, a better understanding of the Negro and, perhaps, even of them- 
selves. The United States rarely moves fast enough in domestic reform 
to please her friends but usually just fast enough to confound her enemies. 
America has been no slower tan several British Dominions in trying to 
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shake off an Anglo-Saxon racialism. A great part of the strength of 
American politics, despite the antics that scare her friends, has been her 
ability to turn sharp social conflicts out of political assemblies into the slow 
but decisive procedures of the Courts. BERNARD CRICK. 
University of California. 


DIFFUGERE NIVES 


(In this ode after Horace, Ode VII, Book IV, making symbolic use of the 
mythology of his day, Horace gives more than a glimpse of his own deeper 
y philosophy, which lays up its treasure in the Kingdom of the Spirit. 
fine translation by A. E. Housman was rendered in the metre of 
Gray's Elegy, which has an entirely different effect from that off the 
original Horatian metre. ‘There seems therefore to be room for an 
attempt to represent the original lyrical music.) 
Fled in defeat are the snows, and the grass grows green on the hillside. 
Green grow the leaves on the tree. 
Earth tn her orbit returns, and the river that flooded the ploughland 
Sinks, and flows on to the sea. 
Fairer than flowers in the sun, the young-eyed nymphs and the Graces 
Move, to the music of spring 
Pal iss) the Jaar Gal the eae OE still warn, of the darkness 
Whither our dreams take wing. 
Softly the west wind blows and the springtide melis into summer. 
Ane hae ee 
Glorifies earth for a httle; beech redden, then winter 
Strips them and strews them again. 
Sens ho chante: moans: as they aude raah tha ay all seta Wen, 
Earth will have many a May. 
Ah, but who knows tf the Gods will gladden our eyes with tomorrow, 
Once they have on today. 
Earth in her orbit returns, but man when his orbit is ended 
Returns not again to the sun; 
Dust and a are we, when the ghost from the house that has crumbled 
Hence, unto Orcus has gone. 
Faithful Aeneas is there, rich Tullus, the conqueror Ancus 
Come to the self-same goal; 
Treasure is none thou canst take on that dark inescapable journey, 
- Save what thou hast tn the soul. 


Give it then all that thou canst, my friend, what else can avail us, 
When before Minos we stand. 

Minos the judge, Be ol ture, Geter the unerring remorseless 
Lord of that shadowy land. 

Lineage, Snel ache ie naught can restore thee thy morning 
When to that thou art come. 

Dark ar the curt of the dead, kee thy soul, its oom advocate, enters, 
Looks on thetr god, and is dumb. 


Thence, O not thy clean heart, a eA lca al 
Back to thine April ag ain. 
Nov can tha love af thy friend, Oi Prrithéus, loosen the fetters, 
Break the unbreakable chain. 
ALFRED NOYES. 


LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


LORD CREWE 


Mr. Pope-Hennessy, the bi her of Monckton Milnes, afterwards Lord 
Houghton, was the obvious choice for attempting a memoir of his more 

istinguished and far more attractive son. For a memoir it is, not the full-length 
record which we might have expected of a man who had helped to make history. 
It belongs to the same category as Mr. G. M. Young’s much criticised study of 
Baldwin. There must be a mass of interesting correspondence available for 
some future biographer who may some day paint a portrait on the same ample 
scale as the recent record of Bonar Law. Within its limits this slender volume 
suffices to bring one of the best, wisest and most modest of men back to life. 

The gem of the book is the Foreword by Lady Crewe, which would have 

leased the veteran statesman who never wore his heart on his sleeve. He was 
too reserved to become a popular figure, and his lack of oratory prevented 
success on the platform; but he was the ideal spokesman of the minority in the 
House of Ton debakel looking, dignified without hauteur, unfailingly 
palace real te by his political opponents, always master of his tongue, 
a great Li a great aristocrat and a great gentleman. No man of his time, 
or of any time, was less of a demagogue, and no one was a better counsellor. 
In or out of office, his advice was eagerly sought, for those who knew him best 
admired and trusted him most. If he posseased too little fire and ambition to 
rank among the Immortals, he has left a memory of long and fruitful service, 
complete unselfishness, and an unblemished public and private character. 
ith described him as the most underrated man in England, and Grey testi- 
fied that only his Cabinet colleagues fully realised how invaluable in council he 
was. No one has done more to raise the tone of public life. 

Th B iere ee een ee is record he reached a high 
sanded of competence in all his offices—Viceroy of Ireland, Colonial Secretary, 
Secretary for India, Ambassador. One of the most important of the duties of | 
Liberal statesmen after the Home Rule split was to keep the party sufficiently 
united to pull its weight in Parliament and the country. It was no easy task, 
for the disagreements over Ireland were followed by wide differences over the 
South African War. Rosebery’s son-in-law was never a Roseberyite and never 
joined the frondewrs of the Liberal e who supported the policy of 
Chamberlain and Milner. Though Campbell-Bannerman and Asquith were 
very different from each other in temperament and outlook, he co-operated 
harmoniously with both. A man of such fastidious taste was na y leas 
attracted by Lloyd George whom, in the author’s words, he never liked or 
admired; but it was his methods rather than his policy which he disapproved. 
Aristocrat and wealthy landowner though he was, he stood nearer the left than 
the right wing of the party. While “the Lloyd George Budget af’ 1909 wis 
described by Rosebery asthe edd oi all Caines, Crewe took it in his stride. 
Though the Liberal M-P’s after the sweeping victory of 1906 were almost all 
middle class, they were as willing to accept financial sacrifices as they were eager 
for social reform. Curiously enough Crewe opposed woman till the 
work of women in the war years converted him as it converted Asquith. 

Liberal statesmen who had to deal with Edward VII and George V had an ~ 
easier time than Gladstone with Queen Victoria, but tact was still i 
Crewe was the most tactful of men, blending firmness with con- 
sideration. An excellent illustration of his skill is provided in his answer to 
King Edward’s explosion after Lloyd George’s Limehouse speech. Relations 
with George V were less difficult, for he was less of a personality and was 
entirely destitute of vanity. Mr. Pope-Henneasy has a gift Ér terse characterisa- 
tion, and his comparison of the three monarchs under whom Crewe served could 
“not be bettered. “ Neither Queen Victoria nor King Edward had ever appeared 
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to resemble anyone else. Neither had seemed an ordinary mortal, not in the 
least like any of their subjects in any walk of life. King George V, on the other 
hand, was every man.” This conformity to type helped him through the 
manifold anxieties of his reign, and in his later years won him greater ion 
than any British sovereign had enjoyed. He was indeed the ect model of a 
constitutional ruler, instinctively placing his duties before his pleasures or his 
prejudices. 

The most valuable chapter for the historian is that which describes the crisis 
arising from the Veto Bill of 1911. The conflict between the two Houses was a 
grievous worry for the King at the ing of his reign, and it was scarcely less 
of an anxiety for Crewe who shared with Asquith the task of obtaining his 
reluctant consent to the creation of a large number of if the bill were 
rejected. The discussion of eventualities, in which the ishop of Canter- 
bury and Lord Cromer played a useful part, makes fascinating reading, and the 
close division (a Government majority of seventeen) was the moet exciting 
Parliamentary ience in the modern history of the Upper Chamber. The 
wisdom of the Li decision to terminate the domination of the Peers by the 
Veto Act has been vindicated by time, and the Conservatives never attempted 
to repeal it during their subsequent terms of office. Though the great days of 
Liberalism are over, the Cabinets of which Crewe was rada member did 
much to shape and strengthen the England of today. As Lord John Russell 
used to say, there is nothing so conservative as progress. 

After what the author describes as “ the intrigue of Lloyd George ” which 
evicted Asquith in 1916, Crewe believed that his official career was over, and the 
death of the only son of his second marriage “ extinguished his hopes and pros- 

for the future.” It was therefore a complete surprise when Curzon as 
oreign Secretary in the Bonar Law Government offered him the Paris Embassy. 
He the offer after some hesitation, and with the aid of Lady Crewe 
echi a brilliant social succese. He had all the instincts and airs of a Grand 
Seigneur, and now that he officially represented his sovereign and his country 
he gave his taste for splendour and luxury full play. It was partly their common 
love of magnificence which decided Curzon to offer him the “Tt is hard to 
conceive -of two characters more disaimilar,” writes . Pope-Hennessy: 
“ Curzon arrogant, brilliant, showy, self-important, and ready to take offence, 
Crewe restrained, modest, tolerant, intelligent in his calm distinguished way.” 
He spoke French, knew the country well, and enjoyed French literature. He - 
was much more than a perfect host, for his gifts of conciliation were sorely 
needed at a time when Curzon and Poincaré detested each other. When these 
two ee were replaced by Austen Chamberlain and Herriot Anglo- 
F: relations became easier, and when Crewe resigned in 1927 in his 
seventieth year he bequeathed a fund of goodwill and gratitude. The remaining 
of hia long career were spent in compiling the official biography of Rose- 
las writing for various journals, including the CONTEMPORARY Review, and 
filling several academic and other posts. He lived just long anough to witness 
the unconditional eurrender of Nazi Germany and passed away at the age of 
- eighty-seven. Mr. Pope-Hennessy has painted a convincing portrait of one of 
the most useful and honoured citizens of our time. G. P. Goocs. 
Lord Crewe. 1858-1945: The Likeness of a Liberal. By James Pope-Hennessy. Con- 


stable. 21s. è 
THE TRUMAN MEMOIRS 
The first volume of Mr. Truman’s Memoirs is overahadowed by the astonishing 
coup de théâtre by which he was tranalated frôm a position of comparative 
obscurity and little power into the most important office in the world. When he 
was summoned to the White House he “ ran through the basement of the Capitol 
building,” just like Alice in her rabbit hole. The world into which he emerged 
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was so completely different from what he had known that one wonders how he 
contrived to master it. Within three hours he had the atomic bomb, of which he 
had been wholly ignorant, laid in his lap, and was confronted with a bewildering 
demand for decisions on subjects on which he was only partially briefed. His 
relationships with friends and colleagues were altered out of recognition, and he 
was faced with a responsibility as heavy as anyone has had to bear. So far as any 
autobiographical work, which is necessarily biased by modesty or conceit, could 
do so, this volume illumines the character of the man thus pitchforked into 
power. He has comparatively little to say about himself, but his manner of 
telling the story shows some, at any rate, of his qualities. He has the 
and decisiveness which go with simplicity. He is essentially practical, 
unique of concentration, and enjoys the gift of stripping a problem to its 
essentials, Above all, he is clear in his own mind about what he wants to do. 
The picture of a bewildered little man overwhelmed by his situation, which 
was popular at the time, is now seen to be an illusion. Within a few minutes of 
his inauguration he was telling his Cabinet that he intended to be Presidentin his 
own right, and to be fully responsible for his own decisions. A little over a month 
later, with Potsdam looming ahead, he was initiating a bill to reform the Execu- 
tive branch of the Government, and in the meantime he had spoken so bluntly 
to Mr. Molotov as to sting that dignitary to astonished protest. "Ty Beconies quite 
obvious, as one follows him through his first in office, that here ia a man who 
Paowa his byn mind and is fully fitted to the greatness tirus O n him. His 
passing comments on the American political system, and on prob as widely 
different as the treatment of Poland, race-relations and threatened inflation, 
indicate that he was no aes to these questions, but that he had pondered 
them deeply before being called upon to take decisions on them. What also 
emerges, rather surprisingly when one considers the stew of St. Louis politica 
through which he paseed on to the national political scene, is his deep sense of the 
dignity and prerogatives of the presidential office, and his determination to 
leave them unimpaired. The volume closes on that note with his request for 
the resignations of Mr. Byrnes and Mr. Wallace, both of whom failed to accord | 
him the respect due to his position. It makes a good point for the break in the 
narrative, for thereafter, with a Cabinet of his own choice, President ‘Truman 


was to assume full personal direction of the affairs of his country. The second 7 


volume, covering the seven years up to 1953, should throw an interesting light 
on the inner history of America’s recovery from the war. 

: J. H. MacCarLom Scortr. 
The Truman Memoirs: Volume I, Years of Decision. Hodder & Stoughton. 306. 


ENGLISH. RADICALISM 


“ It wes the best of times, it was the worst of times . . . it was the spring of 
hope, it was the winter of despair.” It can be argued that the words with which 
Dickens began A Tale of Two Cities might apply to any age and place; but they 
are specially apt to 1775, the year which Dickens had in mind, a falling in the 
middle of the period chosen by Dr. Maccoby for the ing volume in the series 
of works be has written on lish Radicalism. It is a Hogarthian scene, and 
there were abuses enough to for radical treatment. 

Radicalism in practice coincided closely with reformism, and’ reformism 
naturally became y the business ofthe Opposition on the principle that any 
abuse can legiti be exploited in order to make things unpleasant for the 
Government—which in the second half of the eighteenth century of course 
included the King. Dr. Mactoby gives an absorbing account of the shifts in the 
Parliamentary e; the reader is made to feel that he is a contemporary 
in the way in which he sometimes does so when reading Acton’s papers. This 
particular aspect of Radicalism seems to prefigure in a minor key the French 
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Revolution. “ Many of the mob cried ‘ Wilkes and no King’,” Mra. Harris 
wrote in 1769 to her son, the later Lord Malmesbury. The streets, Dr. Maccoby 
writes, were the particular backers of Fox. That factor in a revolutionary 
situation later found its true habitat not in London, but in Paris, 

But the mob did not become a major political factor, nor did Wilkes, though 
his disreputable career runs through the book like a red thread. To a large 
extent the Opposition was moved by solid considerations of political or economic 
interest. How could the Opposition properly oppose if it was inadequately 
represented? Atcordingly a po reformist body, like the Yorkshire 
Freeholders’ Committee, ia found agitating for a fairer representation than that 
afforded by the two members Yorkin actually sent to Parliament. Si 
in the course of the American War, the London and Bristol firms which feared 
losges from an ‘extension of the hostilities entered the fray from purely com- 
mercial considerations. 

Still, the movement for reform was not entirely the product of enlightened 
- (or even unenlightened) eelf-intereat. Possibly some of the campaign against 
slavery was prompted by feelings of commercial rivalry; but this was certainly 
not true of the movement as a whole. Granville Sharp was an honest philan- 
thropist, and he was not the only one of his kind. It must be added that, if his 
rie a wane aypically’ Lae ‘onde the o o ‘Got owas also: typical: 
In St. Vincent, “ it was resolved in 1768 to survey the Caribs’ lands, allow them 
some compensation for improvements, and then transplant them to that part of 
the island which was poorest, from the planters’ point of view, art adequate, 
it was claimed, for the methods of agriculture pursued by the Caribs. ’ Analogous 
sentiments could be quoted from among the White settlers of Kenya today. 

Yet cgi obstruction from interested parties, the radical movement ered 
strength, tending to the suppression of abuses in India, to the ioration 

"aria pou Came E ee and to a lightening of the hardships 
¢ poor. Conformably to the taste of the period, it worked largely 
oe ee The ion thus started survived to Shaw and the 
Fabians. ‘Yet the real driving force was perhaps rather a saeva indignatio, the 
notes of which can be heard even through the balanced periods of Burke. 
W. H. Jounsron. 
English Radicalism 1762-1785. By 8. Maccoby. Allen & Unwin. 45s. 
BASIC SOCIALIST PRINCIPLES 


Dr. Binclair’s ically posthumous book is, as its sub-title says, “ Notes on - 
joining the abou Barty.” Te dora not aet out to be n fined eae on litics 
or an essay in party polemic. It is the personal apologia of a highly individual 


person and it is perhaps only made the more authentic by containing much that 
seems hardly germane to the main issue. When I knew Angus Sinclair at 
Oxford and as a Commonwealth Fellow, he was more closely associated with the 
Labour Movement than in this book he implies (though ae I could never 
Page havea So his transmutation into a Conservative candidate was in itself 
It is not uncommon to change one’s party, but this author shares 
with Sir řinston Churchill the distinction of going back to his first choice. . 
That_is a rarer feat and indeed a harder decision. Here is no soul-rending 
PeT Ranh The greatest value of the book is that its author under- 
and appreciates the strength of the case against his decision. It is not 
Sere ee GE AEC comets on ot ie ete es a ics Be eee 
+ their political ideas. He writes with fairness and charity about thoee from 
‘> whom he has ; indeed, at times he puts their case with such clarity that 
one wonders i he will ever emerge safely on the side of the angels. 
An academic philosopher who discusses the choice between “ voting Con- 
servative with reluctance and voting Labour with misgivings ” might not be 
expected to have a kindling faith. But having taken the plunge, he strikes out 
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with unexpected boldness and direction. “We are not involved merely in a con- 
flict between competitive individualism and text-book nationalization, but are 
Tne Dy Apend anih roy ear bce cou Se andar a tan 
ible for the emergence of a new mode of social organization, a period the like of 
which only occurs at rare intervals in the history of man.” ‘The separation of 
property from social function justifies a capital levy o fortunes. Con- 
Ea ia aocial scencity williams vive sory toa disse, charge on AOE, In 
Saag problems of nationalization, Dr. Sinclair is very much on the ball. 
He sees many of these are inherent in large-scale enterprise, whether public 
or private. Others are part of a slow noe ae 
in life. “ With every ible allowance for the disadvantages, it 
to me that these are overwh Sey ORNATE D the advantages.” In thia 
country the transition will be a continuous and a ual one. Colonial countries 
are not tied to such an evolution. ‘‘ Socialization should not be r as a 
possible later stage for industries that have along individ lines; 
among backward races the new economy shoul be socialized from the start.” 
This book will not, I fear, greatly increase the individual membership of the 
Labour Party. Nor will it greatly inspire the converted, who will wonder at 
times why some of his gnats seemed so difficult to swallow. But by its essential 
coolness and integrity, it may induce some other university philosophers to 
think about basic socialist principles. ‘That will be a good thing for the Labour 
and a’very much better thing for the philosophers. 
s is a very different kind of book. As one would expect from him 
it is a careful and detailéd account of the complicated ramifications of the co- 
‘operative movement. As such it is an invaluable work of reference and an essen- 
tial text-book for those who, for examination or other p have the inis- 
fortune to need to carry it all in their head. Though ps out of place, it 
would have been really helpful if the author could have told us a little more of the 
part that the movement could play in that socialist future to which Dr. Sinclair’ 
pointed the way. Is co-operation a rival or can it offer a complementary 
solution to some of the problems of aize and uniformity that seem to be thrown 
up by more direct forms of public zc aship J. E. MacCot1, 


Sociaksm and the Individual. William Angus Sinclair. Robert Hale. 10s. 6d. 
Tke British eee See By Jack Bailey. Hutchinson’s University Library 


THREE WHIG CELEBRITIES 
We have often heard on authority eee ee ee e a 

Whig and that the Victorian Lord Hartington was the last; and the i 
them is scarcely greater than yawns between the political positions o us 
of the Rebellion, the dominant feudal caste of the 1760°s and—let us say—Lord 
John Russell. ee ee ee 
Mr. Carswell says, is “the beating of dissidence upon the shore of power.” 
And, as his skilled and not entirely successful efforts show, it is 
difficult to trace any story pattern in the evolution of “ the Cause.” His : 
consists of successive sketches of Thomas Warton, Bubb Pologn and Charles 
James Fox, a trio widely Za le hag boen capil aot in Pode t; and perhape it 
would be true to say that he has been occupied not in finding representativo 
Whigs but in tracing the element in disparate politicians. Mr. Carswell 
is a sophisticated historian wi a maturp understanding of the seventeenth and 
cighteenth-—and later—centuries: he is in no ee 
interpretations of Whig theory is “ teed by public 
and private ties,” and he does not romanticize the nature of these ties. All the 
weaknesses of human nature are involved in this operation of the rights of com- 
mon humanity by the holders of privilege. What emerges most solidly from 
Mr. AEE e MAREE Ie Preseas Ont MAEM Canes eee 
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as “the People ’—was what balanced the ship of State through the difficult 
eighteenth century, and has been essential to keeping her on her course from the 
Rebellion down to our own time. 

The merits of “ The Old Cause ” are historical rather than biographical or 
theoretical, and it is no reflection on Mr. Carewell’s balanced and astute handli 
to say that the book is a little long to read. His lives of Wharton and Bub 

n would be more attractive if they held more personal and less political 
detail, for there is a suggestion of pleading in both and neither figure 
tures our interest. Wharton, the custodian and cementer of the prin- 
pS lr the glorious Revolution, remains curiously distant and inhuman. This 
would matter less if Mr. Carswell did not appear to be making a claim for him 
as the peer, and more than the peer, of Burnet, Somers and Marlborough. 
The human and good-natured fop Dodington emerges more pleasantly if more 
dimly, and one cannot help feeling that if he had any real pattern at all it had 
Spicer E rtunist Toryism of Bute than with the Whiggery of the 
Patriots. Mr. Carswell, however, does not take him too seriously as an exemplar. 
In the shorter say on the more conventional and familiar subject of Charles 
Fox the author comes nearer to lively bi hy, but is hardly at close gripe 
with the problems of evolving Whiggism. We e can only conclude that the 
idea is about as various as human history. It is not only half of the story of 
modern governance—it is, 80 to speak, the larger half. It abeorbs moat 
of its complement. Once we accept the postulate that the common man could 
„only be realised thro h the uncommon man this is not really surprising. 
came to birth when government from above was questioned, and 
ended only when government from below became credible. In the two-and-a- 
half centuries between the epochs, was not only opposition, not only 
the idea of liberty, but the dominant element in all secular government. It 
swallowed up every form of authority except that of religion. H. P.s COLLINE. 


_ The Old Cause. By John Carswell Cresset Press. 305. 
BRITISH HISTORY 
To write a new short history of pare ages ia an act of considerable 
faith. Each month new histories e presses: there are partial 


histories, propaganda histories, social and economic histories; there is the annual 
rush of school textbooks; there has always been Trevelyan and now there is 
Bryant. However, there has been some need, for a compressed history which is 
scholarly yet readable and which is related to one major theme in English 
oe ment. Mr. Maude and Mr. Powell bave done this, taking as their 

idea the growth through the centuries of English national consciousness, 
ee ite extension overseas to new territories and new peoples. These authors 
believe in the nation. True history, they say, is concerned with the life of 
nationa, with their birth, their fortunes and their death. All else is mere 
chronicle. Nations may be elusive, intangible, indefinable but they are the 
units of mankind as a political animal and their main characteristic is self- 
consciousness of unity and difference. This national consciousness has almost 
biological characteristics and is developed from generation to generation by a 


process analogous to that of inheritance and “even while it it remains 
the same.” This is no new idea: Burke held it and so does Mr. Walter Lipmann. 
One may not accept this idea—and there are many good reasons for not doing 


Po itt Cece aE EE ee oe cate E A eeepc eke 


“The historical development of England lends itself to such a theme; so many 
of the great turning points can be interpreted in terms of increased national 
self-consciousness. There is the growth of the  Angevin empire when England’s 

individuality increased in spite of this merging into a wider kingdom. Or 
there is the growth of the Saxon monarchy or the claims of the “‘baronage of 
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England” to be represented in parliament. Or the creation of a State church 
which Mr. Maude and Mr. Powell claim “continued without a break the 
tradition of the middle ages, yet so as to express a new truth about the nation- 
hood of England.” Or the age of Elizabethan discoveries when land, a 
sort of ultima Thule on the of Christendom with nothing beyond it, was . 
suddenly able to dominate a which now faced the Atlantic. By the 
eighteenth century, with the political and religious controversies of the seven- 
teenth century burned out, Englishmen, self-confident in the capacity of the 
human intellect, were established in America and British naval supremacy had 
initiated a process by which a few hundred troops and a handful of adminis- 
trators “must, by a kind of logical necessity, turn the Indian Ocean into a 
British lake.” And so the expansion continued into Australia and Africa until 
the climax in rg1g. Until then there had been, since the loss of the American 
colonies, a dramatic and uninterrupted increase not only in the increase of 
British territory but in the sense of unity and self-consciousness of the empire. 
But war and peace-making soon disclosed the anomaly between the legal, if 
unexercised powers of the United geo a parliament and the internatidnally 
admitted status of the Dominions. e Imperial Conference of 1926 and the 
Statute of Westminster were t delaying actions against inevitable dis- 
ruption and with the proclamation of the Queen as the Head of the Common- 
wealth Mr. Maude and Mr. Powell maintain that the “free association of the 
nations of the British Commonwealth has no longer any but an accidental 
content.” This may be so: like the rest of us Mr. Maude and Mr. Powell will 
know in the next few years. In the meantime they have written a book which 
is a tour de force in compression, which is accurate and scholarly and which 
combines clear narrative with commendable enthusiasm to grasp any historical 
nettle from the views of the Lollards on transubstantiation to whether Joan of 
Arc was burned or not. This is the biography of a nation and there is no 
attempt to describe personalities but the footnotes are lively and irreverent. 
Mr. Mowat’s book is a full-length account of the history of Great Britain 
from the armistice in 1918 to the fall of France in 1940. Against a narrative 
background of political and diplomatic history the ideas and influences at work 
in politics and society are examined. The opening chapters survey the troubled 
post-war years to the General Strike of 1926. The social consequences of 
unemployment are analysed and short sections are devoted to a score of themes: 
the changes in standards of living, taste and leisure; the revolution in transport; 
developments in scientific thought, in literature, in architecture, in education, 
the growth of cities and social legislation, broadcasting, the cinema, and the 
aeroplane. This is a large, impressive, untidy book. It with tables and 
facts and figures. It is richly peppered with all the panoply of footnote and 
otation. The style is Breathless and unattractive—Turks flush with victory, 
ae pound cannot look the dollar in the face, ill winds blow nobody any good, 
news is slanted and so on. But in spite of its size and its style this book gives 
an encyclopaedic account of Great Britain between the wars which may be 


without a serious competitor for some time. RoBERT BLACKBURN. 
Biography of a Nation. By Maude and Enoch Powell. Phoenix House. ras. 6d. 
Britain bettooen the Wars. By Č. L. Mowat. Methuen, 3os. 


GERMAN’ BOOKS ON GERMAN AFFAIRS 


The early German Labour Movement was in two ways encouraged by the 
Prussian Minister President Bismarck: first by his dealings with Lassalle, the 
founder of the Erste Allgemeine Deutsche Arbeiterverein, whom he wanted to use 
as a tool in his fight against the Liberals, and secondly by the introduction of the 
general franchise for the election of the North-German Diet in 1867, also used 
in Bigmarck’s fight against Liberalism. This official political encouragement, 
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at least for a brief time before the slowly increasing industrialisation had had time 
to e the outlook of the German workers, produced a forced growth. Thus 
the early years were characterised by a number of competing movements: 
i Marxists, followers of the anarchist Most. e attitude of the 
German Social Democrats towards the State, even long after the merger of 
Marxists and Lassallists at Gotha in 1875, was very much influenced by 
Lassalle’s ideas in spite of the officially stressed Marxist philosophy. “The anti- 
Liberal attitude of the German Socialists—it was not until 1912 that local 
agreements at elections between the two parties became possible—had a great 
deal to do with German political development before the 1914-1918 war, and 
on this there is still room for much research. It is therefore with gratitude that 
- one reads Professor Eckert’s pamphlet on Bracke. (Aus den oor der 
Braunschmeiger Arbeiterbewegung, by Georg Eckert. Albert Limbach Verlag, 
Braunschweig.) It contains a n of so far unpublished letters written by 
W. Bracke, who was one of the earliest Marxists in Germany, and it is partly 
due to his pleasing personality that the influence of Marx became stronger than 
Lasealle’s. As a small printer and publisher Bracke could in many ways help 
the struggling party not si in Brunswick but throughout Germany. When 
Brunswick was the centre of the German Marxists, being outside the power of the 
Prussian police, Bracke was for a time, with Bebel and Liebknecht, one of the 
recognised leaders of German Socialism. Thus his letters to Marx, Engels, 
Hess and other early Socialists are of the greatest interest to social historians. 
Professor Eckert has added copious notes which together with the time chart, 
will be welcomed. 
Se Oe 1933-1945 should still be in 
great demand in Germany; the legitimate and understandable interest in the 
ic ha i of these fateful years however is frequently used to palm off 
a and often untruthful material which has little bearing on the real 
understanding of the period and its characters. Apart from sensational stories 
like “ I Was Hitler’s waaherwoman ” or “ The memoirs of Goering’s maseur ” 
there are also many apologias. Dr. Dietrich’s book (12 Jahre mit Hitler, by 
Otto Dietrich. Isar Verlag, München. DM 12.) might justifiably rouse hope of 
some new points of view, since he had dn excellent oppertunity of observing 
Hitler from close quarters as his Reichspressechef, Pu erro: There is 
little serious attempt to shed light on the character of any of the main protagon- 
ista of the Nazi régime. It is roundly condemned; yet there is a reluctance to 
discuss certain events—such as the extermination of European Jewry or the 
ill-treatment and murder of prisoners of war. Dr. Dietrich repeatedly gives the 
impression that in his opinion everything would have been in order had Hitler 
EE Encwh whe toate. This seems to me the cardinal fault of this book— 
that National Socialism is not recognised as unmitigated evil, even though it was 
tempered by an active policy of social betterment. Moreover it is questionable 
whether Hitler really did raise the standard of living and increase the welfare of 
the people, as Dr. Dietrich would have us believe. Evil remains evil, whether 
it be sugar-coated or not. It is not true that Hitler did not “ steer in the direction 
of imperialist war ” before 1938. Even the Reichspressechef could not fail to see 
that the way in which German rearmament was built was for offensive war. 
According to the publisher’a Foreword the book was written in 1946 while its 
author was a prisoner in British hands; it is thus easy to understand why Dietrich 
toned down fis share in some events and his knowledge of some others. The 
desire of an accused to disclaim his own responsibility and to make the 
conspi in which he took part appear leas criminal is understandable, but it 
reduces the historical value of his work. It was also written far too early to 
permit a historian’s discernment. The estrian verbosity of the style is 
surprising. Could the Herr Reichspress really write no better German? 


* “ 
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Soxiologie der deutschen Perteien, by Friedrich August Freiherr von der Heydte 
and Karl Sacherl (Isar Verlag, München, DM 16.80) is an extremely conscien- 
tious work which gains a great deal from the collaboration of a political scientist 
and a peychologist. The success of Mr. R. T. McKenzie’s book on the 
political parties in Great Britain is an indication of a need to grasp the problems 
of the ies, those essential concomitants of modern political . 
The authors are to pete on their success in working out the problems 
of German party life. It is rising to learn how deeply are the 
dissimilarities between British ee German politics; the whole conception of the 
relationship Party-State-Parliament is profoundly different. The book is more 
than a mere sociological study of the present political system in Germany, 
and for this and its entire lack of sartsanship it can be beni ee 

BARKELEY, 


THOUGHTS ON RUSSIA 

Se een, ing mode of teaching. Part I of Isaac 

Deutscher’s book thus with the ae raed symposium The God that 
Failed. More important are the historical essays in Part II. One of these is a 
review of E. H. Carr’s work, and Part III, on the author’s Close of the Stalin Era, 
replies to critics, The main interest of the essays lies in Part IV “ Russia in 
Transition.” A few quotations will suffice us to show why. The author's 
conviction that the awareness of historical perception provides the best antidote 
to excessive pessimism as well as to aarp optimism implies a comfortable, 
temperate atmosphere. In the “ Reply to Critics ” of his Russia After Stalin he 
writes “ that the Soviet Union was approaching a critical turn . . . at which it 
would be compelled to move in a new direction.” He does not “ pretend to 
know what would be the fate of this or that personality in the Soviet ruling group.” 
He continues: “ Stalinist terrorism and primitive magic had outlived their day 
and were coming into conflict with new needs of Soviet society.... The higher 
level of industrial and general civilization favours a gradual democratization of 
Soviet political life, aithougisadnilitary dictatorship of the Bonarpartist type - 
might also arise amid mounting international tensions.” “The gold war. 
p dist,” he remarks, “ bases all his arguments on the assumption of an 
kagai and irredeemable evil in Stalinism or Communism at large.” 
This serves as a good introduction to the last essay entitled “Post-Stalinist 
Ferment of Ideas.” The reader feels the warmth with which the author specifies 
a fairly long list of signs of an intellectual renaissance in science, literature, art and 
education. “ After all, he remarks, the men behind that movement “ are the 
descendants of the old Russian revolutionary intelligentsia.” 

So far, so good. But Isaac Deutscher’s comfortable probabilism is a poor 
consolation for the millions of Russian and non-Russian so-called Soviet 
“ citizens.” They are craving for normal human intercourse between friends and 
relatives. ‘There have been and are still other cases of mas oppression. And 
there are books on liberation, following great historical models. Here we have 
omer ing ike an inquest ruling 10 the nanne or poa igns of life. The 
victim remains unassisted. That is scholarship. e bird of Minerva, declared 
Hegel, takes flight in the evening dusk. A RFF. 
Heretics and Renegades and other Essays. By Isaac Deutecher. Hamish Hamilton. 155. 


PREDICAMENTS OF OUR TIME 
The unsettlement of our times and the presence in them of what often looks 
like an element of self-frustration is giving rise to a certain yearning for the 
more settled societies of the past. We ai E for a lose Eden nay, cinte: qe invest 
the common-places Sf that fast With a elamaa they did not really poia and 
we see every detail of them through rose-pink glasses. Set side by side with 
the treasures they possessed but to which we are a stranger, we are filled with 
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an immense hunger and envy in which all our own solid achievements seem 
tawdry toys. 

. It is to the literature of nostalgia that M. Thibon’s book On 
every side he can see nothing but a world of make-believe in which iMusions 
are taken for solid reality. lt is a world in which there has been a spiritual 
nuclear fission as real as that which has taken place in the realm of physics. 
What was joined together by the nature of things man has put asunder and the 
reault everywhere is the same. Man is divorced from the land where he needs 
must realise that he is not lord of creation, must wait in patience and must 
realise that he is after all dependent on great forces which he did not make and 
cannot break. Instead he lives out all the intricacies of his machine-conditioned 
life in great cities where his own efforts and that of his fellows can ward off. 
not a few of the mischances of life. It is easy, therefore for him to be oblivious 
Oe ee ee and easiest of all to see 

i as the Creator and to the place of God. Hence the nemesis. 
We have great schemes of social ACTINA from which all pity has fled; 
there is no real meaning in work and its function is almost wholly divorced 
from life and young people are shrinking back from their task of continuing the 
race. It is a civilisation under sentence of death. We must go back; we must 
build our civilisation on a peasantry whose life is rooted in the soil; we must 
abate our autocratic pretensions and pride and humbly recognise that it is God’s 
world that we live in. We must cease from large-scale State benevolences in 
- the interests of a society where people really care for one another and in which 
work once more possesses a truly social function and mass man will become once 
more real man. So M. Thibon. He obviously has in mind something like 
Dr. Schusanigg’s functional and hierarchic State in pre-war Austria—accepti 
as bei Droad tric his cuticles cf modera codia on, will that oped i 

organisation meet our need? Was a land-peasant civilisation able to save civilisa- 
tion when its problems were much les complex than they are today? Has such 
a civilisation T ac es age cm E 
units of civilisation? To the present reviewer it seems that M. Thibon is 
fallowing false fires, and that he has been blind a little to the fact that even 
modern science is being brought to realise that, like the peasant, there are large 
limits set to its powers. This is a most moving book, and the translator has 
captured to a nicety the cy of the original French, but for all its great 
appeal it sketches, we must believe, a cul-de-sac and not a main road out of 
our predicaments. 

Dr. Whale’s volume touches only indirectly the concrete predicaments of 
our modern world which form M. Thibon’s theme. For him the root question 
is the relationship of the individual with God, and he gives us what is virtually 
the classic Protestant answer. His studies of both Luther and Calvin really 
deserve the adjective “brilliant” and they read with that sense of completeness 

~ Which is the reader’s acknowledgement of masterliness in presentation. The 
Reformation movement is only rightly seen when it is anchored to the conviction 
that man finds the right standing with God only by God’s grace and man’s 
faith. Yet Dr. Whale recognises that nd those two great movements 
embodied in great Lutheran and Reformed Churches, a third pattern of Church 
life evolved which, following von Troeltach, he calls the “sect” type. Such 
“gects’”—the word cries aloud for re-interpretation—embody the voluntaryist 
principle and at the heart of that principle lies the conviction of the spiritual 
competence and responsibility of the ordinary believer. When Dr. Whale 
turns from historical reporting to comment, he is rather less convincing. When 
he says as a member in a “sect” communion he may-feel driven to feel the 
need of episcopal ordination, is he not mistaking a historical primacy for a 
theological: and spiritually ontological “must”? When he’re-affirms that we are 
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saved “by faith alone,” why does he, with Luther, forget other aseertions which 
St. Paul makes and which are-on all fours with the phrase singled out by Luther. 
“We are saved by hope... by grace.. . by faith working through love.” Does 
not the “alone” represent a logical non-sequitur when the other New Testament 
evidence is taken into account? All of which means that this is an uncommonly 
able description of the Protestant faith as a whole and the contemporary scene 
in particular; it is Iess helpful when it discusses the problems that arise in the 
modern ecumenical setting. 

Dr. Leslie Weatherhead has taken the phrases in the New Testament in 
which our Lord begins with “I am...” and has written and preached some 
eleven lecture-sermons on them. With one exception they are taken from the 
Gospel of St. John and there is, perhaps, Sameehas too bland ai aaora pon 
that they were uttered by Christ in the exact form in which we find them in the 
New Testament. Nevertheless this is strong preaching and this book ought 
to be sure of a welcome from those who are over-faced at the present time ei 
A own personal problems or by the larger problems of human destiny. 

i religian, warm, pegon and seal and thore GWY be some dadeni Who 
would have welcomed an occasional robuster note. 

Canon Blair’s book records the discovery, as he believes, of the secret creed 


of the Church before the of the great historic creeds: He has found it, 
he thinks, in 1 Timothy 3:16—“The mystery of godliness, manifested in flesh, 
justified in Spirit, seen of , proclaimed among nations, believed on in 


creation, received up in glory.” It is not possible to do more than call attention — 
to the book and to commend Canon Blair’s exposition of ita meaning. Why 
was it lost sight of? Because it could so easily be understood in gnostic terms. 
Canon Blair writes well, but one wonders whether what he has found is not so 
Ee bee ere ee ee 
progenitor of tie Te Deum in fact. B. C. PLOWRIGET. 

to Reality. Gustave Thibon. Hollis and Carter. 13s. 6d. 
P 5 : 


The . 8. 
Over His Own Signature. D. Weatherhead. E 
A Creed bafore the Creeds. H. A. Blair. Longmans, Green. 165 


i EDUCATION TODAY 


The British sple erona., “[nevitably te ineapert student mast be constitution 
to define in aimple terms evitably the inexpert student must be confused by 
* public ’ schools which turn out to be somewhat exclusive, and by such projects 
as comprehensive schools which rapidly become raging e-grounds for 
‘gates rather than educational enthusiasts. Let it be said at once that Mr. 
des has now given us an orderly, clear and ionate picture of the 
English system: whether the claim on its dust-jacket—" that it has been written 
for the intelligent layman or the university student ’—can be justified is less 
certain. Even if strese is laid on intelligent rather than layman, this survey 
e Paa ma ee eee tee coe hard pounding.” 
Its masse of statistics and its many historical allusions are invaluable for the spec- 
ialist, but they demand more background knowledge than most general readers 


possess. 

One of the most interesting features of this book is the clear contrast which it 
makes between the schools of 1955 and those of only fifty years ago. In our 
criticism ee t-day large classes and inadequate buildings it is often for- 
gotten how far we have travelled since the turn of the century, particularly in 
activities not strictly academic. For example, the visitor who now sees apparatus- 
work performed in a state-school gymnasium, or physical education teams 
working in light clothing, with a shower-bath to follow their exercise, does not 
always recall that the sole care of a child’s body was represented in 1992 by 
' wrist-and-arm-drill’ done by each pupil standing at or on his desk in a stuffy 
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class-room. Mr. Lowndes also emphasises one curious paradox in our edu- 
cational development. ee Pa period OL 1939 1945 advanced by many 
years the determination to achieve a genuinely democra je eatin a o o, 
yet at the same time it retarded by almost as many years the ble e 
these new schemes into force. In the biala reie ail 
Da witk the secan Of liberal ideas, realised during thet Hiie of UF eaval. For 
` many people the chapter on “ The Welfare Services” will perhaps prove the 
most enlightening and the most encouraging. Few laymen realise how many 
aids can now be called in to help the Director of Education in his 
struggle to bring comfort and a sense of to those cases which, only a 
few years ago ould Reve been weicen ti an Gols failures “the Gippieds the 
deai, the dumb, the blind and the gravely retarded. The author gives us a vivid 
picture of all that is being done to help such children, as well as those who fall 
more fortunately into the formal pattern of our recently reinvigorated school 
world, 

Challenge to Heritage has been written primarily as an appeal to mothers for 
the re-establishment of Christian saadad and careful upbringing in the home. 
Mrs. Oakley has an admirable and an urgent case to argue for this present age, 
in which many parents are too busy or too distracted to deal adequately with their 
families, and in which the old-fashioned uch a deserving theme tl the 
domestic discipline in their absence. With such a d theme it 1s all the 
more lamentable that the mechanics of the book are so faulty. It reads like a 
collection of notes thrown together, with a wild confusion of metaphors and 
Sale a een A great fund of originality has also been wasted on the 

or example, in “ irradicating prisons and asylums ” and “ the home 
TE re ela If the can bear its astonishing style, this 
book has much of real value to teach, notably in its sympathetic appreciation of 
the sensitive child. 
Rupert Martin. 
ee Ee ST By G. A. N. Lowndes. Hutchinson’s University Lib- 


6d. 
Challenge to Haritaze. By Ruti podesson: Oakley: Tho St. Catherine Pross. 6s. 


POETRY 


It is four years since Mr. Tremayne’s second collection of poems, The Hardest 
Freedom, was published. Certain qualities in that book, notably its intellectual 
fibre, interested the critic. The book was tantalising in its unevenness; not 
between poem and poem, but between the quality of thought throughout the 
book and the poetic expression of that thought. This was adequate without, 
except occasionally, being notable, More thia ales, the reader had the 
that this poet co d almost have managed with prose. The Rock and the Bir 
dispels entirely any such idea. The intellectual glamour and excitement are as 
strong as ever—in there has been a deepening and consolidation, a maturing, 
of the mind expressed in these poems—but it 1s matched, now, by a greater 
control over poetic expression. ‘There has been a tightening, á rigorous 
disciplining of language and form and consequently a heig tening of the tension 
and excitement communicated. It can now bear the weight of the thought 
beneath it. 

The result is a poetry tough and gritty, exact and dour, as ozone 
oo Se One and with a form like fine bone. There y rarely a 

in taste—. . .. The cormorants crucified ” is possibly aein rarely a 
drop (unintenti to the banal or the merely adequate. In the magnificent 

“ Gannets Diving,” in which are “ . . . gannets hurled like knives,” the 
himself expresses this need to dive directly to the heart of things, un by 
the indirect or the obscure: 
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Now is the untranslatable coherence 

That tolerates no image in its stead. 
He has been describing the pause between tide and tide, when “. . . sounds ride 
on elemental silence.” The idea is explored further in a poem called “Stability.” 


Live dangerously, he seems to be ing if you want to live at all. The 
ends with “.... that dark lure, stability?’, and “ From the Headland ” with: 
“ Peact as the climber feels who grips with nails some horned, rhinoceros 


mountain’s hardwon side.” But sombreness is constantly lit by such 
felicities as: “. . , donkey thistles kicked their heels,” and “ Wildcat the wind ” 
who “ pounced around corners,” and the book glitters with sea and air and light. 
Mr. Cecil’s work is uneven. “ Time ” is a successful philosophical poem which 
catches at the heart of the maddening paradox. It abounds in imagery 
~and is full of interesting speculations. But “ Testing Time,” the poem that 
follows it, disconcerts, in comparison, by its facileness. Many of the other 


ean romise which is not sustained; “ Grown Up ° is an examp 
But the clichés in “Earthbound,” for example, are redeemed by the haunting: 
Holds the borizon with one silver pin? 
The Magic Stone is a graceful volume of minor verse which here and there 
becomes something more. “Solace in Exile,” which states in poetic terms the 


Of and the m we make of Christ 

Of haber and ts we cake oi Che 

From the pure star that once emparadised 

us ...? . 

Lovepay MARTIN. 
The Rock and the Bird. By Sydney T: G. Allen & Unwin. 73. 6d. 
Ths Magic Stone Bv Johnson. Robert Hale. 71. 6d. 
ELGAR 


no less than other artists are subject to the changing fashions of the 

Edward Elgar was no exception. During middle age his music was 

ievi EAE EO towns foe cae er Di ete ey bene 

diminish and a regctionary period set in. But great work always survive 
these ‘ moods ’ of a generation and today Elgar’s prominent position in i 
music is secure and undisputed. Back numbers of the Radio Times or Festival 

poe mi ee Daren ie eae vous ae oe performed. 

Introduction and Allegro with ita brilliant orchestration, Dream o 

Gerontius, the Enigma Variations, the nostalgic Cello Concerto, C 7 
these and many more seem now to be an integral part of our English heritage, 
and no-one would have been more proud of this fact than the zealously patriotic 


ee ee 
emotionally, and in time, to assess acutely his place in the world of music; 
twenty years after his death we may survey his life and works with greater 
objectivity. Miss McVeagh’s study, though the more modest of the two books 
under review, is the more readable. Her style is direct and lively and when she 
_ writes of various contradictory elements we have a better understanding of the 
man. We sec the countryman attracted by London and homesick for his native 
Worcestershire, the retiring dreamy artist with the sense of social onsibility 
able to enjoy the ‘ Pomp and Circumstance ’ which his position b t him and 
longing to escape from it, and the highly sensitive man at times betrayed by his 
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artisan background into displays of brash temperament. In the Emigma 
Vee a ia a a A es 


ame Young’s substantial volume, while ting us with much that is not 

to be found elsewhere, is inclined to ark ees sheer abundance of detail. 

He appears to have had access to a greater amount of material that tends to 

- Cloud rather than illumine the image of Elgar which he wishes to create. For 
example, although one reads with interest about the leading role played by 

Lady in her husband’s life (at her death his creative genius 

few readers will be anxious to learn that: 


. On August 15, the Eastnor Flower Show was held and Mrs. Elgar remembered 
Her former obl meat a rie otc i and 4s. for the best flower borders. 


caled on the Han. Mra. Roper- Curson—later Lady Teynham. “ ee, 
Edward in his diary. 

The second half of both books is deyoted to an extensive and critical examina- 
tion of the works themselves. It seems paradoxical that Elgar's music should be 
claimed as essentially English when it largely gained recognition in this country 
through the performances of foreign artists. Perhaps the idea grew from the fact 
that Elgar wrote much popular music of a national flavour. Besides his marches 
which must be familiar to all, he wrote patriotic songs, music for the theatre, and 
music for royal events; he did not feel that he was wasting his talent, and it 
P think that he was writing music for the people. Unfortunately 

ER IE A aia NE t to creep into his serious works, and 

taught artist lacked the critical ability to purge and refine where neceseary. 
Wer a e e a aae bis e e e oF 
vitality, a quality which was markedly absent in the English music of his time. 
Miss McVeagh says; 

Tis roiie ee vulgar e apa Ta His faults were those of over- 


RE a a e itk cat n Bia tat, Pat Bi 
invention, his uniqueness, his creation feet sh At sat H his genius— 


Dever. 

Although ap simultaneously neither of these books is superfluous and 

both are Seat and necessary contributions towards our study of a great 

artist. CYNTHIA ANDERSON. 
-Edward Elgar. Diana McV Dent. 18s. 

_ Elgar, O.M. By Percy Young. Hins. 30s. 


‘ OROSMADES AFTER CELADON 


The pie-crust battlements of Strawberry Hill still stand; the spire of Stoke 
Poges still pricks the sky; but it seems improbable that Walpole’ s ghost or Gray’s 
is to be seen “ skimming by a most poetical moonlight ” at either place. Time 
and change have done grievous things to both, and ghosts are notoriously 
finical creatures. What then? ‘Those oddly-contrasted yet perennially fascinat- 
ing friends can be contemplated at leisure in the cool, clear light of Mr. R W. 
Ketton-Cremer’s two admirable biographies, a light under which they move, 
cast shadows, lay themselves from various angles, as living people do. 
His Horace Walpole (1940) bore ample witness to his intimate knowledge of that 
circle, his aie ht and hia balanced | dgement: but the very perfection 
of his techni mith Celadon leh at int unesrteinty of K how he 
would fare if he akoda turn to Orosmades. Such uncertainty is now proved to 
bave been foolish as well as faint, E E E ee Gat a: 
tempo has been accomplished with effortless case, and even G ibaa 
man who liked to have everything handsome about him, could hardly 
cavilled at the result. 


i 
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As the title of Lord David Cecil’s ing study reminded us, Gray’s was a 


quiet life; but when we follow its course in Mr. Ketton-Cremer’s company we - 


realize that this. quietness was never absolute. Even the dead calms of the 
Cambridge period were interrupted by ; the quarrel with Celadon at one 
end of the story and the uneasy, febrile friendship with Bonstetten at the other 
sent the graph of the poet’s emotions jerking upwards; and no landscape could be 


regarded as flat and featureless which was if only occasionally— - 
by the figure of Henrietta Jane 8 “with a Cockatoo on her shoulder and a 
slight suspicion of rouge on her .” The ivy-mantled tower, magnified by 


long and close contemplation, has tended to block out the rugged massif of the 
Pindaric Odes, but Mr. Ketton-Cremer has corrected this error of add aaa by 
leading us not only up to, but all the way round, that somewhat forbidding 
landmark. We are made to recognize Gray’s greatness ag well as his 

This is a scholarly and Tata waar: Hea pt Mie ar a Se mr a It 
ought to be read by candlelight, to the soft tinkling of a harpsichord, in a room 
perfumed by Gray’s own blend of potpourri compounded of “ damask roses, 
o) flowers, cloves, tops of lavender, myrtle-leaves bruised, i 

ica and shavings of orris-root.”” Dororoy MARGARET Sruarr. 

Thomas Gray: A Biography. By R. W. Kettoo-Cremer. Cambridge University Press.. 


ass. 

A CULTURED MISCELLANY . 

The reputation of The Week-End Book should be further enhanced by the 
new edition, edited by Francis Meynell with the advice and help of Sylvia 
Mulvey and Gerald Barry. It includes six entirely new sections. All the old 
features remain, “though some are a little lopped and others much expanded.” 
For example, “Bird-Song at Morning” now happily includes the songs trans- 
cribed in musical notation. Perhaps the most notable changes are in -the 
additional chapters devoted to nature subjects, which discuss the historical 
background and development of farming-and the English countryside. The new 
“Kalendar of Wild Flowers” will be welcomed, particularly by the townsman. 
A new contemporary anthology contains forty pages of “ Poems” and is 
“a very personal choice without to reputation or protocol.” These 
follow the “Great Poems” which end in the 1880's. Both sections are regarded 
as supplementary to the Oxford Book of English Verse. Of the hundred new 

included in this edition no doubt some will be criticised and the omission 

of others regretted; but The Week-End Book has never suffered from its own 

individuality, and indeed this is one of its most stimulating characteristics. 

Practical aid includes chapters on weights and weather lore, food and drink, 

and architectural styles, and the sections on first-aid and the law have been 

revised. Finally there is a new chapter on etiquette, old and new, which 
provides a courteous addition to a volume full of charm, culture and utility. 
A. DE MONTMORENCY. 

The Week-End Book. The Nonesuch Press, London: Random House Inc. New York. 


ISS, 
WELCOME REISSUES 


The Sharad Maaa Ey ete Eee Bell. 8s. 6d. 
The United in 1800: Tho six chapters of Henry Adams’ History of the United 
States of America during the First Administration of Thomas Jefferson. University 


. nor. Rodale Press. 53. 

Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam. Paraphrased by Edward FitrGerald. Ilustrated by Charles 
Stewart. Rodale Press. ss. - 

Six Books of the Commonwealth. By Jean Bodin. Abridged and Translated by M. J. 
- Tooley. Basil Blackwell. rss. = 
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BOOKS ON 
‘Nobody ever reads pamphlets’ is a 
favourite home-made axiom whose 
any pa just been demonstrated by 
und attention to HONOURS AND 
AWARDS ( Mirror Spotlight. 3d.) 
by Paul Cave, Sydney Jacobeon and 
William Connor. Such chapter head- 
ings as “Titles for Sale,” “The 
laa ts Service,” “The Right 
le,” “Scrutiny and Selection,” 
ie Way to the Lords,” hint at ikon- 
to come, Di cies and 
omissions glare in the light of statistics, 
which include an analysis of the Prime 
Minister’s 1955 list of New Year 
honours, and comment that is caustic 
, —for example, of a controller of 
typists who is awarded the M.B.E. 
but not “for saving the girls in a fire,” 
or on a country “where we still di 
honours to dull d whose main 
distinctions are that they have made a 
pile and supported a party’’—arouses 
delighted and not very kind chuckles 
of our own. “To confer real distinc- 
tion without embarrassing the recipient 
with a title, which he might not want, 
or with an existing honour which 
might be judged inadequate” is the 
object, still maintained above reproach, 
of the Companionate of Honour and of 
the Order of Merit. 


The poetry of history 
- All the more significant then, that 
to G. M. Trevelyan, O.M. 'has come 
a graceful tribute from eight historians 
to mark his eighti ih birthday. 
STUDIES IN Soca, History Lone 
mans, Green. 215.) is edited by J. H. 
Plumb who himself presents ‘The 
Walpoles: Father and Son” to con- 
trast the generations who lived be- 
tween 1660 and 1760. An Elizabethan 
provincial town, the house and estate 
of the and Earl of Nottingham, 
English women of 1580 to 1650, the 


recusant Nicholas Roscarrock, ‘roman- ° 


tic’ elements in the 1830's, the 
intellectual aristocracy of the nine- 


. storms at sea and a 
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THE TABLE 

theatre comedy in the sorry reign of 
Charles I, are the other subjects for 
expert and attractive treatment. The 
readability of these essays in fact is 
the truest homage to one who for more 
than fifty years has exemplified ‘“‘the 
tradition that history is literature.” 
Places and people 


In some sort it runs through the 
SELECTED WORKS OF SACHEVERELL 
SrrwELL (Robert Hale. 24s.) as his 
coloured prose, employed for the 

interpreting of whatever country, 
painting, music, primitive scene and 
sociological custom, embroiders on a 
recurring pattern of the splendours 
and miseries of history. These 
extracts, intended to be pieces in their 
own right, roam as wide as the books 
from which they come — Maori 
warriors and La Vie Parisienne, South 
Sea island and Portugal, Bach or 
Seville and a dulcimer by the Dneiper, 
icture of 
Roumania — and their intellectual 
curiosity ia a fair indication of what it 
takes to be a Sitwell. 

Only a Sitwell could sufficiently 
disdain the person who said: “Yes, 
they are excellent cars” in reply to 

Gibbings’ remark that he had 
just been to open a ificent 
exhibition of Bewicks. Mr. Gibbings 
is content to laugh—‘‘That was 
enough to blow anyone across the 
Channel” — as he returns to paint 
after a surfeit of the ing of a 
graver through boxwood. pily 
the surfeit did not extend to TRUM- 
PETS From Montparnasse (Y. M. 
Dent. 21s.). It has forty of his 
e sharp and somehow trans- 

t engravings; uncaptioned, in a 
space of two-by-two inches they can 

d one into a trance of recollection 
f marble well-heads in the squares 
of Venice, or of that first view of 
Positano climbing, rooftop to garden, 
up the cliff it hides. No less satisfyi 
are the eight full- colour plates o 
hig paintings. B and w and 


“glowing, they are all perfect partners 


to clear type and luxurious paper in 
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the production of this beautiful book. 

Nor must the rovings of the author, 
as he turned from Paris to the 
of La Flotte, to Italy, and 

e Seine’s left bank and to still 

ting, be excluded from the 

effect of surpassingness. Geo- 

ra classical allusion and folklore 

ve their complementary place, as in 

Cork or Thames or Wye, in this 

further instalment of autobiographical 

observation. 


Bloomsbury 


The second part of David Garnett’s 
autobiography Tse FLOWERS or THE 
Forrst (Chatto & Windus. 213.) 
equals pleasurable expectation. The 
son of Edward and Constance takes 
up the story where The Golden Echo 
left it two years ago. To him and to 
the Keynes-Woolf-Strachey-Bell circle 
the 1914-1918 war was something of 
an irrelevant interruption, to be 

ored if possible. Conscientious 
objections sent him to build huts in 
France for a civilian ulation made 
homeless by German i 
there he and Francis Bi 
mourned and still 


other good friends, notably among 
them Duncan Grant of the mouse- 
saving episode, artist and most lovable 
character, to whom the young David 
formatively owed much. ‘Traits are 
analysed a-plenty, from  Barrie’s 
“watery perversion” of the sexual 
instinct in Peter Pan, to the power of 
the Noncomformist conscience that 
led Keynes to write The Economic 
Consequences of the Peace. And the 
“lovely, haggard face” of Lady Ottoline 
Morrell, an “original,” haunts Mr. 
Garnett’s assessment of her gifts and 
limitations rather dauntingly — just 
as it does in the Rex er water- 
colour done in Edith Olivier’s drawing- 
` room at Wilton. When the builder 
returned to farm work in England he 

with the Bells at Charleston, 

‘Bloomsbury’ seems to have 


n 
polis aa E E tia 
people are still important enough for 


„to aay G 
“Tt has not one aristocrat, wine-grower 


future reference so, please Mr. 
Garnett, more exasperatedly we ask 
this time for an index in the third 
volume to cover the whole. The 
ending of the second titillates — 
marriage, a son, and Lady Into Fox. 
Two novels 


The astonishment of that long ago 
success is not conjured for ASPECTS 
oF Love (Chatto & Windus. 8s. 6d.) 
David Garnett’s new novel. It has an 
air of emotion recollected in lan- 
guidity, and even the prose is here and 

re tangled with weary “‘latters” and 
raven, It is rk that the 
cause in so admirable an author is the 
preoccupations and labours of the 
autobiography. In that, he is pains- 
takingly about his physical 
feelings for many vonia sich most 
important part” of his life “for forty 
” Itis abundantly evident that 

has other interests as well; his 
characters have not, and when they 
are erotic all over the landscape—in a 
villa burgled at Pau, or in a hayloft 
after the ashes of the uncle (who had 
married the nephew’s former mistress) 


had been scattered in the vi 
the ordinary, anoun iekibited 
reader is not shocked but disconcer- 
ingly bored. By this time, the school- 
irl daughter of the former mistress 
the uncle has herself fallen in love 
with the nephew, who at the moment 
is being passionate with the worldly 
Marchesa Trapani, and if he could 
resist any “at fifteen, could he trust 
en she was sixteen, or 
sixteen and a half and her physical 
Genipa for him increased?’ No, he 
away; the book is at its end, 
8 plight is unresolved, and this 
en app ensively feels) means a 

sequel. 

Just as naked, twenty times as 
convincing, and productive of no 


boredom at all, is LisEpTy MAN 
e Green. tos. 6d.). It has 
Sea and of the rem le kind 


ae esa for this appears 
Teeman’s first novel. 


or French actress to its pages and its 
‘hero’ is no army captain but Signal- 


_ 7 


man Derek Smith on a fo 

leave in the East End of London 
H.M.S. Dragon after ten months’ 
‘foreign’. Where David Garnett seems 
implausible in with the com- 
mon sex-obecssion; Gillian Freeman 
has a ready-made advantage in its 
more valid claim on the minds of 


ight’s 


ebile Road School top clase—“‘it 
was also the most difficult, for nearly a 
third of its members were on pro- 
bation.” The girls, their ear-grating 
voices and poor mental equipment are 
as we say drawn from life, narrowed 
to the Mile End streets, and almost 
certain to d the rest of their lives 
as ‘chars’ their high heels and lipstick 
notwithstanding; and no-one in the 


she is. At twenty-five, the author is 
able to communicate raptures, jea- 
lousies and despairs, and the un- 
cruelty of lust. Any impulse 
ARA the sordid little 
of Freda’s infatuation is resisted and its 
inglorious close is therefore the story’s 
ect end. There ahould be more 
reeman novels awaiting their turn. 
Our Village 


Only the novelist’s equipment of | 


humour could have coped with ex- 
perience in the shape of the behaviour 
of Dr. George Mitford. His in ses 


Mary was somewhat com es areca 
her friendshipe, as all the ara 
knows Elizabeth Barrett Brown- 


ing. Leas familiar are the “Records of 
riendship” between Miss MITFORD 
AND Mr. Harness (S.P.C.K. 12s. 6d.). 
Caroline M. Duncan-Jones, the Rev 
William’s 


~great-niece, has put 
unpublish 


letters and diaries to good 


use in this study of children who. 


remained comrades until death took 
Mary away: “We have loved each 
other like brother and sister all our 
lives,” she wrote, and the final task of 


William Harnese was to struggle with 
the “Herculean labour” of collecting * 
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and editing her Life and Letters. ‘The 
presentation of the “‘dear good gentle 
noble heart” of the clergyman who 
was devoted to S and the 
great actors of the 1830's, and whose 
circle included Dickens, Sarah Siddons 
and Thackeray, illumines this hand- 
some book and rounds off our 


knowledge of Mary Russell Mitford. 
The festive spirit 


Dickens and Shakespeare keep com- 
> pany too in John “Powys 
ISIONS AND Revisions (Macdonald. 


15s.). Here they dwell with Dante, 
Milton, Lamb, Goethe, Arnold, 


for material truth.’ 
judgement of the author of the 
has worn may be learned in 


Saath eek irate For 
he “feels exactly the same 
about these 


men” and his 
Introduction no sign of the 
waning of the gusto and gratitude of a 
book-lover who would rather call it 
book-worship. Magnificently his range 
sweeps in Rabelais, who, he says, of 
all writers is “the one best able to give 
us courage. .. Naturally he uses wine, 
and kind of wanton liquor, to 
serve as symbols of the intoxication he 
would produce,” 

It eset as reminding of the 
festivities so lately undergone. Godfrey 
Harrison’s sober account ‘of the wine 
trade in BRISTOL Cream (B.T. Batsford. 
18s.), illustrated with all the pub- 
lishers’ virtuosity, includes the rise of 
the busy port in the middle ages when 
Sat aaa was shipped from 

Since the eighteenth 
cent the label of John Harvey and 
come to symbolize a good 
part of our contemplation of the town 
of Jerez, and the fortunes of the firm 
thus loom in this history as large as 
Bristol’s, At the risk of sounding like 
the BBC trying not very hard to avoid 
~ advertising, it is in a of sherry 
“Bearing the name of this volume that 
ee Poem A happy New 
Yeaf. GRACE R; BANYARD. 
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THE ECONOMIC SITUATION AND © 
PROSPECTS 


T the moment of writing—though nothing in the history.of the last ~ 


ten years suggests that the lapse of weeks or even months will _ 


has peer a iptions of the military situation in the summer of 
1918, respectively “ ut not hopeless,” and “‘ hopeless but not at all, 
serious.” Gia ade became ae inured) tenein ni eid -ateent ora wick 
they have almost come to terms with the creeping inflation which is the 
principal culprit. We have not long made our escape from a renewal of 
exchange instability, and we seem further off convertibility than two years 
ago. ‘The cost of living continues to mount and, keeping pace step by step, 

demands for higher wages become both more frequent and more ambitious 
—or extravagant. The wages bill of 1955 was up by £400 million; 

demands for 1956 already amount to a further £500 million. There is a 
continuing shortage of labour, which was rather too complacently accepted 
ten years ago as the goal of full employment, expressed as a condition in 
which there shall be more jobs vacant than workers looking for them. 
There is not nearly enough saving; those who used to save no longer have 
the opportunity, and the new social stratum which is enjoying unexpected 
earnings has neither desire nor need to save. The ordinary taxpayer is both 
perplexed and frustrated. We are enjoying a boom of unprecedented 
dimensions and it threatens to become a nightmare. Greater effort, 
greater success, and greater productivity all seem to end in crisis and agon- 

ised appeals for greater restraint; a slump could hardly be worse. a 

So soon as we examine the causes of our troubles we realise that the 
economic situation cannot be considered without taking account of political 
and social factore—indeed of moral ones as well. Let us briefly enumerate 
some of these causes. Full employment is a new condition, and in a sense 
an experimental one. It was not expected by its principal advocate, 
Lord Beveridge, to be a condition which auld be maintained as auto- 
matically as a modern computer. It called for profound social and 
psychological adjustments. Witness the following quotation from Full 
Employment in a Free Society: “ Irresponsible sectional wage 
may lead to inflationary developments which bestow no benefits upon the 
poring class (and) expropriation for the old age pensioner and the 
small rentier. . ere is no inherent mechaniam in our present system 
- which can with certainty prevent competitive sectional bargaining for 
vagia kom eetung Upa virions spiral of rising prices under fll employ: 
ment.” 

The Labour restraint in wage claims for which Lord Beveridge called 
has not been evident; nor has general labour discipline in the factory and 
. workyard, And a “national wage policy” which will not involve wide- 
spread controls and an intolerable interference with trade union freedom 
- has not yet been invented. Masses of working men are still Luddites at 
heart, believing that there is only enough work to go round, that its 
execution should be distributed over as large as possible a number of 
workers and as long as possible a peridd:-of time, and that each new machine 
ia a a a 
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lar place. Nationalisation has failed to content workers in the coal mines or 
transport, and has failed conspicuously to produce more coal more 
efficiently, or better transport services. The new heaven and the new earth 
which were to be conjured up by collective ownership have turned out to be 
a mirage. 

Our economic difficulties stem in part, again, from the persistence of old 
slogans and beliefs. Industry is a state of war and not of collaboration— 
except when employers and workers can join hands to exploit the consumer. ~ 
The writer of a series of studies in the docks which recently appeared in the ~ 
Manchester Guardian conveys the deeply depressing message that the most 
important factor operating in that branch of industry is ““the dockers’ 
refusal to accept that industrial and social conditions have changed over the 
eee ... A trade union leader recently remarked that the unions 

spent fifty years teaching their members that the boas was the enemy, 
and that it would take another fifty years to eradicate this teaching.” To 
which the writer of the article adds “ at least.” Soaking the rich has not 
lost its attraction in a day when the rich are no longer with us, and when the 
confiscation of everything in excess of a net income of £2,000 a year would 
have no appreciable effect on the budget revenue. The old underdogs have 
disappeared with the rich, but the new ones which have been created under 
the device of “ devil take the foremost ” command neither sympathy nor 
attention. 

The new slogans are no better. Fair shares was never for export— 
even if a criterion of fairness could be found—and the conception withers if 
Italians want employment in our mines or Hong Kong workers seek a 
market here for their textiles or their gloves. The search for undefined and 
_ unqualified equality, which if successful would mean economic stagnation, 
camouflages the desire to cheat private enterprise of any reward for 
efforts loudly proclaimed as necessary for our economic health. If the 
docker is still living in the industrial climate of fifty years back the nation ` 
as a whole, wage earners, professional people and politicians, though they 
all know that our international situation has changed out of recognition 
by our transformation from a creditor to a debtor power, seem oblivious 
of the fact that as a result we are living precariously from day to day. 
We could and did live partly on our fat before the war; we could and did 
face and overcome the deadly menace of the General Strike; much less 
industrial trouble could reduce us to insolvency with disastrous 
results to existing standards of living. It is little if any exaggeration to say 
that industrial democracy is on its trial; it would be perilous to dismiss as 
growing pains disturbances in the body corporate which require urgent 
medical treatment and if neglected may lead to what is somewhat quaintly 
called surgical “ intervention.” 

The shortest definition of the trouble which must be cured is that we are 
spending on consumables and capital goods together more than we can’ 
afford. What are the prospects of a change for the better? We may dis- 
miss at once the theory, which is voiced in unexpected quarters, that we can 
go on as we are, that creeping inflation and a steady rise in prices are 
phenomena which we must make up our minds to accept, and that they are 
not after all so serious. A steady. decline in the value of money is a con- 
BE rte wich Ice ain cee ower ee gore lela De 
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inevitable and becomes avowed policy. The basis of saving will be 
undermined and national credit destroyed; no security at a fixed rate of 
interest will be saleable unless it is very short dated. It is, indeed, difficult 
to believe that control of a creeping inflation can be maintained indefinitely ; 
sooner or later there will be a mad stampede, as in the great days of 
German inflation, away from money and into real values. > 

The experience of recent Christmas trading does not very clearly 
suggest that either the autumn budget or the credit squeeze are even 
moderating the symptoms of our malady. The rise in purchase tax has not 
discouraged spending by the vast body of workers who are responsible for 
most of it. The rise in interest rates will not deter the entrepreneur from 
expanding (and he has been officially adjured, and almost enjoined, to 
expand) so long as inflation and rising prices give what might be called 
“ catch-crop ” profits. Nor is there any virtue in the implicit but un- 
avowed desire of the Opposition to revert to their own policies of controls, 
whether or not rationing and allocation are inevitably involved. ‘The 
creation of scarcity, so long as the demand for labour remains unabated, is 
only an aggravation of inflationary pressure. 

It is authoritatively argued that the amount of correction required is 
much smaller than is commonly supposed, and that equilibrrum could be 
reached if as a nation we cut down our capital expenditure by £400 million 
in the year, thereby diminishing a clamorous demand for non-existent 
labour and establishing a better relationship between jobs and job-seekers. 
Some of that reduction must be effected in the nationalised undertakings, 
however desirable it is, if we had the means, to improve our transport 
services and our roads, to modernise mining equipment, and to build new 
universities, schools and hospitals. It is still neceasary, as it has been every 
year since the war ended, to reduce taxation and thereby to encourage both 
effort and saving. It is, as always, imperative to seize every opportunity of 
improving industrial relations. It remains necessary to restore the meaning 
of money by squeezing out subsidised expenditure, as for instance the 
provision of accommodation at the expense of the ratepayer or of the land- 
lord to people who have acquired a new, more refined and less worthy 

dislike of a means test. j i 
` Only perhaps a major prophet could venture a guess as to the likelihood - 
of an advance along all or any of these lines. But one thing sticks out like a 
thumb. The first two years of the Government’s life are the period during 
which they should, and perhaps the only period during which they can, 
do unpopular things and have the courage of their convictions, There is, 
however, a brake on the rate at which any government can carry out re- 
forms in a democracy. It is to be feared that we may have reached a stage 
in vote buying which will inhibit any British government from resisting 
group pressure. In that case we shall either pursue our course to disaster, 
or the major parties must agree openly (as they probably do agree mentally) 
on policies to be followed on one or two crucial problems, such as support 
for agriculture, house building, subsidies and rent restrictions, and trade 
unionist restrictive practices. The impossibility of either Party tackling 
any of these problems if it is open to the danger of being outbid by the 
other is patent. A glaring example of the danger of making each polling 
booth an auction room is vividly illustrated by the competition between 
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Democrats and Republicans in the United States today for the farmers’ 
votes—with all the chaos and confusion which results in world markets and 
the international resentment created. 

Nothing in the above is intended to indicate a belief that complete 
solutions to all our problems will be easy to find or to apply. The world 
ee E and continues to change 80 | 
rapidly, that we all need new maps. One suggestion, made from a quarter 
which commands respect, is that a new Macmillan Committee should be 
setup. The terms of reference of the original Committee were “ to inquire 
into banking, finance and credit, paying regard to the factors, both internal 
and international, which govern their operation and to make recommenda- 
tions calculated to enable these agencies to promote the development of 
trade and commerce and the employment of labour.” It is tempting to 
quote a sentence from Lord Bradbury’s notes dissenting from the Com- 
mittee’s Report: “ I am of opinion that the real remedies for our economic 
troubles lie in the main in a field outside the terms of reference of the 
Committee.” 

Broader terms are surely now required, and they were perhaps well 
expressed in 1928 in the preface to the Report of the Liberal Industrial 
Enquiry: “ it was felt . . . that there was need for fresh investigation of the 
economic and social problems by which the nation is now faced, and for . 
the formulation of a policy to deal with them, starting from the Liberal 
standpoint and aiming at the application of Liberal ideas.” A second 
Yellow Book is called for, and it might again provide a quarry in which all 
Parties could find materials for their policies. © ANDREW MCFADYEAN. 
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N his Tableau des partis politiques en France M. André Siegfried contended 

that France was not, like any other country. The Frenchman was 

essentially an individualist and this made his greatness and his weakness; 
yet foreigners were constantly wrong when they took a superficial parlia- 
mentary disorder for a dangerous national lack of balance. It was true that 
French democracy was not based on strong political parties, but there was 
“one great party, unorganized and permanent, that of democracy.” 
M. Siegfried also observed that French ministerial instability should not be 
taken too tragically because, although cabinets were short-lived, the 
political cycles lasted longer. ‘This was an apt summary of French political 
instability in 1930 when the book was published, but was much less to the 

int for the post-World War IT period. Between 1919 and 1939 France 

d 33 cabinets of an average duration of 7 months and 10 days. From 
October 1944, when General de Gaulle formed his government in Paris, 
until January, 1956, France had 25 cabinets and they lasted on the average 
only 5 months and 13 days. Speaking at Dunkirk on October 15th, 
1955, President Coty defended the French parliamentary system but 
admitted that, while it was true that older Frenchmen had known about a 
hundred cabinets, their fathers had lived through revolutions, coups d'état 
and a dozen constitutional changes..- ‘After all,” he said, “ it is better to 
see safety fuses melting than to have your house in flames.” He added, 
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however, that the French ministetial instability was evil and that worse still 
was continuous harassing of the short-lived cabinets with debates involving 
confidence votes. Like many of his predecessors, he expressed the view 
that constitutional reform was the key to all indispensable reforms for 
which the nation was waiting. - f f 

The results of the general election, have not created conditions likely to 
facilitate that key reform. Out of every 100 adults of both sexes only 83 
voted, although theoretically voting is compulsory in France. Of these 
voters 21 declared their preference for a French Soviet Socialist Republic, 
10 expressed their disgust with the’ vendus in power and voted for le p'tit 
Poujade, and 52 declared for the republican system but were divided into 
at feast four groyps, each recommending a different medicine for the 
réforme de Pétat. ‘There were 18 Conservatives, 9 Christian Democrats, 
13 Radicals and 12 Socialists. The above simplified “ hexagonal ” picture 
suggests the state of mind of the French electorate, but does not necessarily 
correspond to the relative strength of the political groupings in the National ' 
Assembly. Between the electors’ likes and dislikes and the composition of 
the parliament the electoral system intervenes, and the system promulgated 
in the spring of 1951 was devised to reduce the representation of the anti- 
parliamentarian Right and the Moscovite so-called Left. It is a combina- 
tion of proportional representation (which in the eight constituencies of 
Greater Paris is fully applied) and of the majority system. In the 95 
constituencies of metropolitan France deputies are elected on depart- 
mental lista with a single ballot and alliances (apparentements) between lists. 
The vote is a majority one in the sense that a list, or a group of allied lists, 
which obtains an absolute majority of the votes cast is allotted all the seats. 
If no list or group of allied lists secures a clear majority, the seats are 
allotted on a proportional basis between all the lists, whether allied or not. 
At the general election of June 17th, 1951, the system of apparentements 
was applied on a large scale both by the Conservatives of many shades as 
well as by the Radicals and the Socialists, with the result, for instance, that 
Socialists who obtained 4-5 Per cent of votes were allotted 107 seats, 
while the Communists for whom 26.5 per cent of the electorate-voted, got 
106 seats. At the election of January 2nd, 1956, the apparentements were 
fewer, mainly because of the nal quarrel within the Radical party: 
out of 995 lists registered and comprising in all 5,381 candidates, there 
were only 82 allied lists of 12 different dosages. In 1951 there were 722 
lists (with a total of 3,962 candidates) but 178 were allied. This explains 
why the 1951 system failed in 1956, and almost everywhere proportional 
representation had to be applied. As a result the Communists, who 
received 25.6 pér cent of votes this time, gained 150 seats. (See Tables I 
and II. 

: Wiehe exception of the Communist Party, the Socialist and, to a certain 
extent, the Radical, there are no organized and disciplined parties in France, 
There are somewhat loose electoral groupings with long titles in which such 
adjectives as republican, democratic, radical, social and socialist appear in 
all sorts of combinations. No Conservative would dare to say that he is 
merely Conservative. Between the two world wars the Conservatives were 
using the names of Fédération Républicaine, Alliance Républicaine Démo- 
cratique or Républicains de Gauche, and after 1945 they called themselves 
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Parti Républicaine de la Liberté, Parti Paysan d Union Sociale or Républic- 
ains Indépendants. ‘The Christian Democrats, in order to avoid being 
labelled as a clerical party, were using, before World War I, the name 
Parti Démocrate Populaire and after 1945 re-styled themselves Mouvement 
Républicain Populaire. The official title of the Radicals is Parti Républicain 
Radical et Radical-Sociakste, although there never was anything “socialist” 
in their programme and they were “ radical ” only in thejr anti-clerical or 
rather, anti-Catholic fervour. This political formation of the Grand 
Orient de France was all-powerful over half a century ago when it was 
successful in separating the Church from the State and in establishing a lay 
system of education. In the Chambers elected in 1905, 1910 and x914 it 
had respectively 269, 252 and 249 members out of a total of 591, 597 and 
610 deputies. In their defence of the lay character of the republic the 
Radicals were seconded by the so-called Répubkcatns-Sociakstes, the politi- 
cal representation of the Grande Loge de France of Scottish rite and they 
had 29, 30 and 37 deputies elected respectively in 1905, 1910 and r914- 
The Socialists, too, were not only Marxists but also laics and many of 

were freemasons. 

Before World War I France had an electoral system of single-member 
constituencies with two ballots. In these mares stagnanies—as Briand 
termed this system in 1909—f no candidate had an absolute majority at the 
first ballot, “ republican discipline ” was applied and two weeks later the 
man with the best local chances of defeating the “ reactionary ” was the 
only candidate of the Left. Radical-Socialists, Republican-Socialists and 
true Socialists, E noe ee slogan pas d'ennemis à gauche, 
were combining their ballot papers at the second tour. At that time the 
Radicals represented the emal bourgeoisie, the shopkeepers, artisans and 
civil servants, while the Socialists were the leaders of the working class and 
their only serious rivals in the trade-union movement were the Anarchists, 
Nevertheless, the parliamentary representation of the Socialist Party almost 
doubled between 1905 and 1914 rising from 55 to 105 seats. 

The first post-World War I election of November 16th, 1919, saw the 
only electoral landslide in the history of the Third Republic. Conservatives 
of many shades formed a Bloc National which won 375 seats and, with the 
help of 58 Right-wing Radicals (who, according to the traditional conven- 
tion, called themselves Gauche Radicale), remained in power for four years. 
But, although the Bloc had its electoral programme the introduction of a 


comprehensive social security system—a system, incidentally, which 
Bismarck had promulgated in ese in 1884!—nothing happened, 
owing to political shortsightedness and the social egoism so characteristic 


of the French Conservatives. It was only natural that at the May 11th, 

1924, election the Cartel des Gauches, an electoral alliance of the Radical 
Left, the Radicals, the Republican-Socialists and the Socialists, should win 
353 seats. Another cycle followed, but it lasted only two years. The 
Socialists refused to join the government, limiting their collaboration to a 
soutien by their votes: the two successive cartelist cabinets, presided over 
by Herriot and Painlevé, were particularly unhappy or inept in their finan- 

cial policy. The fall of the franc on foreign exchanges in mid-1926 put an 
end to the Cartel and a national government headed by Poincaré assumed 
power for another four years. 
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Meanwhile, the election of April 2and-zgth, 1928, was a certain success 
for the centre groups—Left Republicans and Radical Left—which played a 
moderating part during both the period of the Bloc and that of the Cartel. 
Another feature of the 1928 election was the capture by the Communists 
for the first time of more than a million votes cast, or 11.3 per cent. 
(It was a male vote only because only in 1945 was the franchise extended to 
women). Since the split of the French Marxists in December, 1920, into 
Socialists and Communists, the latter were constantly gaining in strength. 
Tardieu, a Left Republican, who dominated the political scene from 1930 
to 1932 made use of this when he tried to fight the election of May 1st-8th, 
1932, with 1919 tactics: Communism, he argued, was the enemy. Both 
Herriot and Léon Blum ecornfully rejected his advances and won the 
election against him. Again, as in 1924, Herriot formed the government; 
again the Socialists refused to icipate, promising only a soutien; 
again the Radical leader was unlucky; but this time the financial crisis was 
complicated by an economic one. The differences between the Socialist 
and the Radical outlook came again to the forefront, because the Radicals 
neither believed in Socialist remedies nor were ready to limit the right of 
property. The Entente des Gauches lasted only six months and the rest of 
this legislative period was filled by short-lived cabinets of which two are 
remembered. The first was that of Gaston Doumergue in 1934 which was 
both a result of an anti-parliamentarian outburst by the Crotx de Feu led by 
Colonel Casimir de la Rocque, and an abortive attempt to repeat the 
Poincaré experiment of 1926. “The second cabinet was that of Albert 
Sarraut and Flandin, who, by their fateful inaction on March, 7th, 1936, 
the date of Hitler’s double aggression against France, started a chain of 
~ events which led to 1939. © 

French public opinion, however, was more concerned with the electoral 
prospects of the newly formed Front Populaire, an electoral alliance of 
Radicals, Socialists and Communists. The election of April 26th-May 3rd, 
1936, brought victory to the Communists (1.5 million votes and 72 seats), 
but not to the Radicals, who lost 42 seats. It was the Blum cabinet, the 
first Socialist government in France’s history, that promulgated the social 
security system, a necessary but costly reform which—alas!—was intro- 
duced in a period of economic depression. The Popular Front cracked 
ae the financial strain and by April roth, 1938, Daladier was the head of 

“ government of national defence.” This cycle was marked by the 
Munch betrayal of Czechoslovakia and by the declaration of war on 
Germany on September 3rd, 1939. Formally, France did its duty towards 
its Polish ally, but actually all remained quiet on the western front. An 
historic opportunity was missed, precious time was lost, and Hitler was left 
free to put an end to the dréle de guerre when he wished. In the field of 
French home politics the Vichy cycle was the result of the capitulation of 
June, 1 It was a sort of Conservative counter-revolution in a hot- 
house, thet e temperature of which was controlled by the Germans. Nothing 
good could ever come of the experiment presided over by Marshal Pétain, 
for in the event of German victory the Vichy régime would have been 
replaced by a French Nazism. This, fortunately, was not to be, but the 
aftermath of Vichy seriously complicated the problem of France’s political 
and moral reconstruction after liberation. Ina way, the prestige of French 
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Communists as great résistants was a by-product of Vichy policies. 

A new series of cycles started in 1944 with a cabinet presided over by 
General de Gaulle, but based on an unholy Christian Democratic-Socialist- 
Communist coalition. De Gaulle himself then firmly believed in the 
necessity of a Franco-Soviet alliance against Germany. He did not dare to 
use his great moral authority in promulgating a constitutional reform which 
would put an end to the ministerial instability. True, he advocated the 
election of a president of republic by direct popular vote who was also to be 
head of the government for a fixed number of years, He found no support 
for his ideas among the three parties supporting his government and 
forming the overwhelming majority of the first Constituent Assembly 
elected on October 21st, 1945. Communists and Socialists opposed his 
plan and Christian Democrats did not support it courageously enough. 
De Gaulle resigned on January aoth, 1946. He believed himself a sort of 
Joan of Arc whom the political leaders would soon beg to return and ensure 
the salvation of France. In the meantime, on May 4th, 1947, Ramadier, 
a Socialist, ousted the Communists from his government and on that day 
began a new cycle, that of the troist#me force, that is, a Socialist-Radical- 
Christian Democratic coalition. , 

General de Gaulle decided to stage his comeback to power in a demo- 
cratic way, through elections. In the spring of 1947 he announced the 
formation of his Rassemblement du Peuple Français. On October rgth of 
the same year the R.P.F. took part in the municipal elections and it ap- 
peared that he commanded about 35 per cent of the country vote, but at 
the general election in June, 1951, this proportion was reduced to 20.5 per 
cent. De Gaulle revealed that his party’s representatives in the National 
Assembly had bound themselves in writing to act as a group, a decision 
which would exclude private arrangements with other groups. He also 
made it clear that the R.P.F. would serve only in a government presided 
over by himself. Shortly afterwards a prominent member of the R.P.F., 
discussing Gaullist chances with the present writer, complained of the 
mépris total of the General towards the personal feelings of his deputies. 
The first revolt took place on March 6th, 1952 when 27 Gaullists voted for _ 
Pinay against their party’s decision to abstain. On May 6th, 1953, de - 
Gaulle, disgusted with his lieutenants, dissolved the R.P.F. as a political 
party. Its parliamentary representation split into two factions, the Right- 
wing Action Républicaine et Sociale (A.R.S.) and the Left-wing Groupe des 
Républicaines Sociaux (G.R.S.) led by Chaban-Delmas, mayor of Bordeaux. 
At the time of dissolution the former had 34 members, the latter 71. 

This was typical of French parliamentary practice. In order to collect 
more votes many electoral alliances are formed, but the members divide 
after the election and join different groups in the Assembly. Even in the 
case of the R.P.F. the temptation of a portefeuille was stronger than personal - 
allegiance to the leader. The general election of January 2nd, 1956, 
marked the almost complete déroute of the two wings of the former R.P.F. 
The A.R.S. joined the other Conservative groups and together they won 
only 95 seats instead of 130 they had at the time of dissolution. The G.R.S., 
joined the Front Républicain formed by Pierre Mend}s-France, the Radical 
leader, and Guy Mollet, secretary-general of the Socialist Party, but they 
won only 21 seats, The great mass of the electorate who voted in 1951 
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for the R.P.F. this time supported the “ movement” of Pierre Poujade, 
an extraordinary execrescence of French anti-parliamentarianism. This 
papetier from Saint-Céré has no policy except to encourage his followers, the 
small shopkeepers, in their unwillingness to pay taxes. In North Africa’ 
the Poujadists support the wholly unrealistic view that Algeria is an 
“ integral part ” of France. , 

After the election of June, 1951, the Socialists refused to participate in 
coalitions and successive cabinets were based on Right-Centre majorities 
with the exception of Mendès-France government which had the Socialist 

| soutien, What will be the cycle of majoritiesʻin the Assembly elected on 
Janauary 2nd? It is not yet known how the Radicals elected under the 
banners of Edgar Faure and Mendés-France will behave in the new 
Assembly. They will probably form two séparate groups, the relative 
strength of which at the time of writing is uncertain. ere will probably 
be 57 Mendésians and 14 Faurists. As the Socialists and the Mendésians 
appear unwilling to repeat the 1936 experiment of a Popular Front, and as 

_ the four main groups sitting between the Communists and the Poujadists 
are not thinking of a national government, the only solution would be a 
“minority cabinet based on the Left-Centre and supported by the Right- 
‘Centre or vice versa. That seems to be the grande idée du règne. Nota 

" brilliant prospect for French democracy and France’s position as a Great 
Power. The “unorganized and permanent party of democracy” has 
shrunk considerably since 1930. 


_ Why is the parliamentary system functioning in France so badly? 
On October eh 55, in a letter to the editor of The New York Times, 
André Siegfried fined that the Roman concept of the state, strengthened 
by the Roman ic heritage of the French, was the principal source of 


inefficient political behaviour. The notions of authority and liberty were 
not, as in the English-speaking countries, constructive forces. “ This 
state of affairs,” he went on, “ is strengthened by the very acuteness of the 
French mind, always able to understand what principle is at stake and in 
what direction—left or right—the orientation leads A great activity of 
the mind, as preferred to efficient action, is, I fear, not a good condition for 
obtaining the best kind of government. In fact the best-governed countries 
. are those where people do not ‘think’ too much.” 
f K. M. SMOGORZEWSKI. 


TABLE L-—-DISTRIBUTION OF VOTES IN METROPOLITAN FRANCE 


Electoral Parties June 17, 1951 January 2, 1956 

í Votes % otes % 

à ado Movement! . 206,755 I.I 2,576,1 13.1 
nal Rally?  _ = = 327 1.8 
Ganllists* : 3,980,310 20.5 893, II 4.2 
Conservative‘ . 2,496,570 13.1 3 z= 14.1 
_ Christian ase a 1,353,544 12.3 I, 10.6 
Radicals and allies! .. ave Ae 2,194,213 II.5 2,819,412 13.6 
Miscellaneous Leftists tt a 1,035 0.2 354,778 1.6 
Socialists ive ue ie igs apao 14-5 3,171,985 15.0 
Communists and allies’ 5,038, 5 5 25 6 


ah ot 587 i 
1. There was no Poujade Movement in-1951, but a grouping of similar tendencies 
existed. 


a. 

. The 
Sociaux and Action icaîns et Sociale, Only the former claimed to be “ 
in 1956. The latter allied itself in 1956 with the Conservatives. 


J 
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4 In 1951 this included the former Parti Républicaine de la Liberté the Ind 
Republicaps and the Parti Paysan d'Union Sociale. In 1956 this electoral alliance was 
joined by the dissident Gaullists of the A.R.S. and assutned the name of the Centre 
national des Indépendants, des Paysans et d’ Action Républicaine et Sociale. 


. Mowcement 6. 
Š aa S ER Katen Ta oer porns ghia pu ipenhiag ROR ie the Radicals 
and the ion Démocratique et Socialiste de la dsi. U.D.S.R. In 1956 the Radicals 


Be AEDH, ata prn ees lad teapa tiil 
former premiere Pierre Mendés-France. votes obtained by the two factions on 
January 2, 1956, are grouped together because the numerical division between them was 
difficult to debe. f 

7 This imeluda tis " fellow-travelling ” Union des Républicains Progressistes led by 


TABLE U.—DISTRIBUTION OF SEATS IN THE NATIONAL ASSEMBLY 


: 3 1919 1924 1928 19323 1936 1946 1951 1956 
Right-wing a ae © 27 20 25 II I1 è — — 3 
Poujedists és on |. — — — — — — — 52 
Gaullists .. we — — — — — I0 IM 21 

i s 209 IIJ 82 76 88 38 i 
Independent Republicans? 139 37 19 99 84 a8 5 } 95 
Peasants .. a — — — — — 8 
Christan Democrats? — — 18 23 23 _ 164 94 83 
Radical Left an 8 75 93 6 31 4. 
Radicals .. 139 107 15 116 43 7 57 
Socialist Republicansat 34 35 25 6 37 26 16 19 
Socialists .. Jo <- 104 112 97 146 Iori 107 04 
Communists — 


1 -i —i -1 —1 —1 —1 —i 

` 6ar 576 611 615 618 619 6a7 s590 
1. Republican Federation from 1919 to 1936. 

a. Left Republicans from 1919 to 1936. š 
_3- In 1919 dnd 1924 the Christian Democrats joined the group of Republican Federa- 
tion. 
4. From 1946, U.D.S.R. ¢ \ 
5. This is total of 544 deputies of metropolitan France and of 52 elected in the 
overseas départements territories. No election could be held in Algeria which is 
entitled to 30 deputies, -half of them representing the French settlers. 


THE POUJADE MOVEMENT 


i HE unknown quantity in the new National Assembly is the fifty-two 
f Poujadist deputies. With slogans of Sortex les sortants and a nega- 
tive programme bent on the destruction of the French Parliament, 
the movement’s demagogy was expected to win no more than a few beats. 
In fact, with their two and a half million yotes, one Frenchman in ten 
supports the movement. By inheriting a large proportion of the Gaullist 
vote, the movement’s astonishing success has caused the Centre parties 
to lose forty seats, and combined with the increased vote of the Communist 
Party, (the largest parliamentary group), the new Assembly contains two- ` 
hundred deputiés pledged to wreck parliamentary government. The suc- 
cess of Poujade and his movement of the extreme Right can be attributed 
to the political tradition of Boulanger and Action Frangaise, but the basic 
causes are economic, 

Napoleon called the English “a nation of shopkeepers,” but he over- 
looked the French. With almost one and a half million of the population® 
earning a living as small retailers and artisans the French middle class 
contains the world’s highest proportion. A typical Paris street containing 
fifty-three flats is served by twenty restaurants, cafés, and grocers’ stores. 
*(Lo. 8% of the active population.) 
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It is not surprising that Grenoble, with a population the same as the 
Isle of Wight, should hold a demonstration 30,000 strong in support of the 
self-appointed champion of shopkeepers. Pierre Poujade, the thirty-five- 
year-old stationery dealer from a village in Central France, begs his 
audience not to confuse him with Joan of Arc or Santa Claus: “ I am only 
your spokesman, a petit gars, a small fellow like all of you.” He emphasizes 
the Pettti—a word which always conveys to the Frenchman a certain 
inoffensive familiarity. There is force in the simple, often crude phrases 
of his speeches, and his recurrent themes and slogans are repeated word 
perfect by his admirers. He is condemning parliamentarians: “ When the 
boss of a restaurant engages a new cook he gets the sack if the cooking is no 
good.” As he points to the mountains in the background of the municipal 
stadiutn, and invokes the memory of the Resistance, he compares the fiscal 
system to the oppression of the Occupation and describes tax inspectors as 
Gestapo officiala. ‘‘ We did not make the sacrifices of the war for a gang of 
scoundrels who dance on our heads.” The butcher and the pastry seller, 
dressed in their best clothes, (“ Why should we not dress like this—do_you 
take us for workers?”’), cheer as the speaker denies Fascist aspirations. 
“ Of course I want you to follow me, but not blindly.” ‘The mass demon- 
` stration is enthusiastic but disciplined. Poujade’s lieutenants maintain 
order, “ We don’t break monuments, we pay for them.” For Poujade, 
who has covered 44,000 miles in eighteen months, this is only one more in a 
series of anti-government and often anti-Parliament, nation-wide protest 
meetings. Since 1953 when as a town councillor he organized open resist- 
ance to the tax inspector, Poujade has been the head of a movement with 
funds of over half a million pounds, and has spoken at five-hundred 
demonstrations. 

The movement has more active supporters than any French political 
party. Where does its strength lie? As a political animal the Frenchman is 
notorious for his attitude of indifference—je men fouttsme—and a habit of 
frauding his income tax returns. At a recent budget debate, 20 out of 628 
deputies were present. Tax evasion which increased during the Occupa- 
tion, when even the most law-abiding citizen considered frauding the 
Government as his patriotic duty, has violently accentuated since Poujade’s 
Union for the Defence of Tradesmen and Artisans has called for “a 
turning off the tap ” of tax payments. This fiscal strike cost the national 
economy £2,000,000 from January 24th to March 25th of last year. Many 
impoverished shopkeepers, who attempted to re marginal profits by 
` tax evasion, are losing business as a result of the huge increase in their 
number (500,000 since 1939). They could earn a higher income by working 
in a factory, ie., a higher official income, for four out of five declare that 
they have earned less as shopkeepers than the average workman. In the 
richer regions this is not confirmed by their outward signs of wealth. 
The Minister of Financial Affairs disclosed recently that of thirty-three 
Paris officials of the Movement, seven have a secondary residence and 
seventeen own large private cars. The shopkeepers cling to their anach- 
ronistic boutiques, in spite of multiple stores, co-operatives and their 
neighbours’ competition, while the artisans try to ignore the spread of 
mass production. Their income falls, but they retain the independence 
of their declining business. 
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Meanwhile the small businessman protests against another anachronism, 
the fiscal system of controlled declaration, which includes twenty-four 
different taxes for the café proprietor, and twenty-five for the owner of a 
small garage. ‘This method of revenue collection means the tax payer 
submits a declaration that the administration later verifies. The protests 
are against the control of the declarations, but are also caused by the loes 
of the small profit formerly gained -by tbe shopkeepers’ “ government 
wallet” frauds, the system of an official and a private profits record. 
The shopkeeper who wishes to retain his personal dignity emphasizes his 
snobbish disassociation from the working class and the salariat with its 
system of P.A.Y.E. The Union of Defence, “ the shorn ones of the nation,” 
is indignant about what its leader calls “ that most infamous dictatorship 
of the bureaucracy ” with its fiscal system including 3,250 clauses of regu- 
lations. “ We do not wish to become robots for the anonymat.” 

One cause of fiscal inequality is the ignorance of the public. Each 
category believes itself to be overtaxed, and before any serious reform can 
~ take place this ignorance must be overcome. An alternative system 
practised in the U.S.A. and Swizterland has been suggested. An open 
register of taxes paid by all tax-payers in a district can be consulted by 
every citizen, and thus ensure a fair distribution. Poujade’s answer to the 
suggested registers: “‘ They would be torn to pieces.” Poujade blames the 
financial depression of the middle class on the unjust and inefficient 
tax system. He does not acknowledge the fact that economic progress is 
eliminating the inefficient and superftuous majority of the class he defends. 
With the end of inflation the small shopkeeper suffered. As each year of 
the post-war inflation the franc was devalued 20 per cent, and as he paid 
his taxes a year later he profited from a diminution of 20 per cent while his 
stock was revalued by as much. But since the stabilization of the franc 
by the Pinay government taxes have been paid in money which has the 
same value as the profit. Economic progress away from the state of 
inflation also produced more multiple stores which can sell sugar at 
70 per cent and cooking oil at 75 per cent of the local grocer’s price. 

Since the war ended, the North and East, and Paris regions have ex- 
panded economically to an increase of 15 per cent of their total wealth. 
In contrast, the department from which Poujade comes, typical of the 
South and Centre, which in 1946-8 represented 5.6 per cent. of the 
country’s wealth, in 1952-3 | Pea 45 cent. This declining area 
lacks both industry and rich yay) ani ulation decreases, while 
the unemployment figure rises, aa Te horkan see a diminution in 
their business as their customers’ standard of living falls. Another 
is the protest of the inhabitants of the désert of the French Centre who feel 
themselves being sacrificed to economic progress. As a last resort, the 

~ shopkeepers of the depressed regions increase their prices to raise their 
profits, only to lose clientéle.to the travelling salesman, who tours the 
country by lorry undercutting the ent shop prices. : 

Of these three causes of the ips of the middle classes: the super: » 
fluity of the small shops (France has one shop for sixty-two inhabitants, 
compared to one shop for ninety-one inhabitants in the U.S.A. and per 
eighty-nine ‘in the U.K.), the modernization of the French economic 
system, and the inefficient methods of tax administration, Poujade has 
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confined his attacks to the latter. He gives examples of frequent injustice of 
summary fines, such as the hypothetical M. Durand who is fined £500 for a 
£100 fraud, while M. Dupont defrauds {500 and gets off free. The 
essional tax-return verifiers) have been the victims of both 
physical and verbal attacks. ‘‘ When the government violates the liberties 
and the rights guaranteed by the Constitution, resistance is the moet 
sacred of our rights, the moet imperious of our duties.” The rôle af 
polyvalents has been much exaggerated. Described by Poujade as 
_ murderers, there are in fact only 376 and only 4 per cent of their investiga- 
tions have been into businesses earning less than £1, 500 a year. 
Je his ‘anti-tax tirades,- Poujade’s programme is vague, When 
or an alternative source of revenue, his reply is: ‘‘ But it is not up to 
us to elaborate details, We have parliamentarians to do the job—that gang 
of scoundrels who dance on our heads and whose cowardice has betra 
us.” They are not from “ chez nous.” Xenophobia is more exciting 
fiscal reform. ““ If they are slow, then we, the unfortunate oppressed, will _ 
revolt.” His negative, anti-parliamentarian attitude has led to accusations 
against the movement of Fascist-tendencies. In its ranks are the chief of 
the pre-war Greenshirts, and the Monarchist Tixier-Vignancourt, who 
` has pee ae the inclusion of a disciplinary corps and local cell-formations. 
RED interests also support the movement, hoping- to 
T by tax reduction. The beetroot growers welcome Poujade’s` 
attack on the anti-alcoholic campaign of Pierre Mendès-Fiance: “Our 
fathére who frequented bars won at Verdun but Mendès was not there.” 
(In 1916 the ex-premier was ten years old). : 

The movement, ER fs large proportion of the- middle’ clase 
whom Poujade calla “ The backbone of our proud race,” who, with their . 
intermediary position and consequent feeling of frustration have always 
constituted the membership of Right Wing groupa, have, accepted his 
leadership without question, speaking of their Chief with admiration. 
“Thanks to us France is going to recover.” Poujade wiahes them to be - 
“all united, with a radiant future, to rebuild France for Frenchmen, pure, 
honest, loyal, faithful.” This vision is always followed by the 

“ Marseillaise.” Thanks to membership fees, Poujade and his lieutenants 
have acquired a considerable fortune which he explains as a necessity. 
“ Tt is true that my living standards have risen, but, tradesmen and artisana, 
do you not wish it? You have forced me to such heights that your national 
president should be worthy of you.” His column of luxurious cars con- 
trasts with the amall Citroens and hired cars of his admirers. 

A member ‘of Doriot’s Fascist Youth movement (P.P.F.) at twenty, 

` Poujade mixes Resistance slogans with pre-war cries of “ no politics in our 
movement,” He adds anti-semitic remarks: ‘‘ It is shameful that French- 
men are ruled by Frenchmen of recent origin. They must-wait for 
erential before making laws for our proud race,” He refers to one 
ae scarcely a Frenchman, whose parents scratched fleas 

on soe bas e Danube ” and retorts: “ No, I am not an anti-semite, 
but I find it degrading for us to accept the people who have been in Frarice 
for scarcely a generation taking the reins and having the nerve to want to 
direct us.” ‘Again, his attacks on those “ who are still foreigners at heart ” 
have a more pernicious aspect, Although this has been denied by local 
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chiefs of the movement, the left-wing journal France Observateur states 
that in addition to sending with their adherence to the movement the 
pink form of the perceptor, as another qualification for membership the 
small businessman and artisan must have at least three grandparents born 
in France. | : ; 

Remarks such as “ We do not want to put the state in our power,” 
his negative attitude and absence of a constructive programme arè creating 
opposition to the movement. This is expressed by the Trade Unions 
whom Poujade accuses of “ eating at the same table as the Ministers.” ` 
Force ouvrière. deplores “ the Fascist conception of the movement which 
consists of taking as a pretext an iniquitous fiscal system to provoke an , 
agitation in the country.” Another union criticizes its methods of direct 
action and° glorification of the leader. It complains of the Union of 
Defence’s plan for attending auctions of the forfeit goods of the recalcitrant 
tax-payers. They occupy the front benches to silence prospective bidders 
and in this way, for example, a car has been bought for a few francs and 
-restored to a “ martyr of the fisc.” An incident similar to the Crichel 
Downs scandal was exploited. An elderly grocer committed suicide when 
she heard that her property would be forfeit. Poujade declared “ once.’ 
more the fisc has killed. We don’t want to die for the Inland Revenue.” 
The members of the éntire regions are mobilized to prevent the agents of 
the Minister of Finance from verifying the accounts of adherents, many of 
whom have joined under the pressure of published lists of local business 
men who refuse to pay. The essential arm of the movement is exposed 
as being that of physical opposition to fiscal control. The dairyman or 
baker is warned when an Inland Revenue Inspector is coming to inspect his 
books. He immediately informs his local chief and in an hour several 
hundreds of shopkeepers are demonstrating in front of his shop. 

To attract the sympathy of the consumer Poujade suggested that the 
commerpants be collectore n ERAN and reduce from their sales prices the 
indirect taxes they are forced to include. ` “ Frenchmen would then pay 
for a less expensive product and join our side.” ‘The local press is boy- 
cotted until it prints the movement’s reports and advertises its meetings. 
Poujade has declared a rupture with all Deputies without distinction and a 
boycott of all who have taken position against the movement.’ Following 
his intimidation of Deputies from the public gallery, he ordered “ Boycott 
all Deputies who have broken their word having grovelled while awaiting 
my pleasure for several hours until I chose to receive them. They must be 
sacked.” Members are urged to prevent all hostile Deputies from taking 
part in public eventa, even the dedication of public monuments. Officials 
are insulted and molested in the course of their duty, their wives are forced 
to shop at great distances from their homes where they are not known, 
and ‘even their children are “ put in quarantine” at school. One Civil 
Service Union threatens to retaliate by divulging the declared revenue of the 
Union’s adherence. Since, ically enough, the Communist Party 
gives the Movement much support, and in its early stages financed its 
publicity, the Trades Unions’ attacks have been concentrated on the 
combination. “‘ For the first time both our enemies, Fascists-and Com- 
munists, are in the same camp.” 

Edgar Faure sums up the Government’s counter-measures by attacking 
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the immediate cause of the agitation. “ We must not criticize the controls 
but the tax system.” Economists state that a reason for the heavy tax 
burden is the weight of the bureaucracy. The Civil Service departments 
dealing with tax returns employ 80,000 in both France and the U.S.A. 
whose populations differ by 120,000,000. But those who do not usually 
adhere to any political party for fear of antagonizing their clientèle cannot 
insult Deputies indefinitely and attempt a national revival by revolt against 
taxes and tax collectors, repeating Poujade’s battle-cry: “ If the govern- 
ment do not give us satisfaction we will take to the streets with our 
hunting arms. The revolution will be automatic. We are in 1788. We 
are on the eve of taking the Bastille.” Using the same methods by which he 
orders a shopkeepers’ strike on the day which normally has early closing 
time, he called for an abstention from voting in the recent local elections 
when in any case the usual vote does not exceed 46 per cent. It is signifi- 
cant that the Union of Defence had no influence on the election results. 
Although the fiscal system as the occasion of the agitation can be rectified, 
the economic causes remain, and mechanization which could produce 
prosperity ruins the artisan. Even if the Government were to give away 
immediately to all the points in Poujade’s programme, the leader of the 
' popular movement never admits complete satisfaction. ‘‘ We have had 
enough trouble organizing our troops. We are not going to demobilize 
them for nothing.” When a reporter suggested he might be imprisoned, 
(incitement to refuse or to delay tax payments is punishable by a year’s 
imprisonment or a fine of £120) he replied: “ They will never dare: we 
are too strong!’ Meanwhile the basic causes remain, and more small 
enterprises have been forced to close down than have opened during the 
past two years; and one month ago the movement’s membership was 
increasing by three thousand a day. M. S. Lirsepce. 


THE CYPRUS TRAGEDY 


HE Cyprus question, as it now presents itself to the informed and 

intelligent observer of international affairs, is no longer one merely of 

terms and a time-limit for the application of self-determination such 
as may be threshed out eventually, but how the incalculable damage result- 
ing from a bungling and vaccilating British policy may be repaired. In the 
forefront of the issues which have produced e storm of criticism of Sir 
Anthony Eden’s leadership, both from a powerful group within his own 
party, backed by the Conservative Press, and the Labour Opposition as 
well, clearly the shilly-shallying in Cypius, from the time, nearly three 
years ago, when he snubbed Field-Marshal Pa in Athens and told him 
curtly, “ There is no Cyprus question, nor wil there be one in future,” 
stands out as the supreme example of political ineptitude. Since then, the 
British onlooker, wondering and dismayed, has lived to hear such an 
eminent Tory as Lord Hailsham describe our policy as “ ham-handling ” 
in the highest degree; and Lord Winster, who was Governor of Cyprus 
during 1947-1949, and who hitherto has been an uncompromising Socialist 
opponent of Enosis—his Constitution of 1948 was rejected—declare 
“ I am sick at heart when I read of Cyprus.” He not only criticised the 
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sending of a military man to Cyprus instead of-“ a politician of the right 

” but blamed the Government for the disastrous delay, their 
“ pamposity and evasion,” after they had yielded on the principle of self- 
determination. A good sample of the evasion was that, in the House of 
Lords on December 15, Lord Salisbury said, ‘‘ If Cyprus today is not an 
international question, in my view that is because we British are there.” 
Yet a week later, on December arst, Mr. Lennox-Boyd, the Colonial 
Secretary, was telling the Commons, “‘ Were it not for the fact that Cyprus 
is more an international than a Colonial problem, a way out of the difficulty 
would have been found long ago.” ‘There is, in fact, no question whatever 
about Cyprus having become an international dispute from the moment 
Greece took the issue to the United Nations in the autumn of 1954, and it is 
on the international plane that we may now behold the appalling conse- 
quences of the failure of British diplomacy to settle the matter amicably 
with Greece. 

The Near East defensive system, with that of the Middle East, lies in 
ruins, and there has been a singular lack of awareness of the fact until 
recently on the part of the Conservative Government. The Balkan 
‘Tripartite Pact, hailed with great enthusiasm by the two major democracies, 
is virtually dead, and it is only a matter of time until it is formally de- - 
nounced by the Greek Government. For in trying to hold on to Cyprus by 
force, instead of conceding the principle of self-determination at the outset 
and agreeing to a time limit, Britain has shown a striking capacity for 
grasping at the shadow and losing the substance. We have lost the friend- 
ship of Greece, and by permitting Sir John Harding to set up what is 
tantamount to a military dictatorship in Cyprus and indulge in the gaoling 
and whipping of schcolboys—a practice which the British public does not 
countenance in the case of our own little hooligans at home—to impose 
collective fines on villages, after the manner of Hitler’s collective punish- 
ment; carry out mass detentions, and round up villagers behind barbed 
wire, a3 though they were Mau Mau, has so deeply offended and embittered 
the kindly Greek Cypriot people that the most indispensable condition 
for any military base, the goodwill of the native community, has been 
Sera destroyed. If the majority of the Greek peace-loving people 

ve deplored the violence shown towards British troops by EOKA, they 
have also been incensed by the indiscriminate shooting of several innocent 
Greek persons under the pretext of not stopping when challenged or during 
popular demonstrations. 

Whatever the zeal or the indiscretions of Athens Radio or the Greek 
Presa, there can be no doubt that the resentment and growing hostility in 
Greece itself is due to the clumsy and repressive measures adopted in 
Cyprus. The freedom-loving Greeks, who have put such trust in Great 
Britain, whom they have tong upheld as the ion of democratic 
liberty, have come to see this same England literally bludgeoning a branch 
of the Greek race into submission because they have dared to demand that 
very thing for which the United Nations stands and for which two bloody 
world wars were fought. The pretence that Britain ‘was holding the island 
in the interests of Greece itself and the whole free world was laughed to 
ridicule, since America is content to lease bases from Franco Spain and 
takes Greece on trust in the case of airfields in Crete. So it has come to 
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pass that, whilst the situation in the Middle East has deteriorated to such 
an extent that the Baghdad Pact is in jeopardy and Arab anger at Britain 
and America over the Israel question is expressing itself in alarming 
violence, Professor Daskalakis, of Athens University, has shocked the 
Archbishop of New York and the American public by declaring that the 
Greeks had come to hate the British “ as they had never been able to hate 
the German enemy.” It has been foolishly assumed by British Foreign 
Office officials, aided and abetted by the Legation in Athens, that there was 
an inexhaustible source of good will for Britain in Greece, born of the 
Byron tradition. One British newspaper correspondent, prior to the 
initial raising of the Cyprus question at UNO, had described the Greek 
people as “ fanatically pro-British.” What was'sadly forgotten was that a 
new generation of Greeks had been born who, although they believed in the 
British tradition of liberty, felt their dearest sense of loyalty outraged when 
suddenly they saw through what they conceived to be British sham and 
pretensions, They were convinced that the British had encouraged their 
former hereditary enemies, the Turks, who had done nothing for democ- 
racy or civilisation, to resist self-determination for Cyprus, Also, the 
“ night of terror” at Constantinople, when 70 Byzantine churches were 
burned or destroyed, 2,000 or more Greek ahops wrecked and looted, 
and Greeks killed and assaulted, was blamed on British duplicity and 
In chasing the Turkish will o’ the wisp, as Sir Compton Mackenzie 
has aptly termed the British preference for the Turk, both Sir Anthony 
Eden and Mr. Dulles had apparently failed to notice how Greece was slip- 
ping from their side, and Greek feelings were further exacerbated 
American pressure on Athens to induce the Greeks to fall in with Briti 
ideas, despite the fact that General van Fleet had come down unequi- 
vocally on the side of self-determination. A blunt and stern warning, 
however, was given by Mr. Spyros Theotokis, the Greek Foreign Minister, 
shortly after the Karamanlis Government had taken over, and, to the dis- 
may of the British Government, had declared its intentien to back the 
will of the Greek nation in supporting self-determination for Cyprus. 
After stressing that Greece was “ a vital hinge ” in defence of the Eastern 
Mediterranean area—he could with considerable justification have claimed 
that Greece was the only proven bulwark in the entire region—he declared: 
“The West could lose Greece in the Spring General Election.” In 
Greece today, he explained, there was a trend towards “‘ equal friendship,” 
a variant of “' neutralism,” which had the danger in the long run of siding 
with Russia against the western democracies. That is a highly significant 
admission from a statesman of moderate views. We shall have to wait for 
the elections, which will be held on February 19, to eee the full extent of the 
bankruptcy of Sir Anthony Eden’s diplomacy over Cyprus, but the 
Greeks themselves expect a definite swing to the Left. No political issue 
in the past half century has excited the volatile Greeks so much as the 
clash with Britain over Cyprus. Whether the moderate young lawyer, 
Karamanlis, survives as Premier in charge of his new , the National 
Radical Union, which has already attracted 170 out of the 204 Greek Rally 
deputies, is in the lap of the Gods. Much will naturally depend on how 
satisfactory or otherwise is the settlement in Cyprus as to how far the 
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` influence of the late Field-Marshal Papagos’ Rally will persist to guide 
Greece’s destinies. A popular and rising figure is General Katsotas, who 
received considerable Left backing when elected Mayor of Athens in 1954, 
and who heads the party known as the Progressive Movement of Workers 
and Farmers. Another leader who is being watched with interest is the 
former very able Minister of Co-ordination, Mr. Markezinis, as he has not 
seen fit to deny rumours that his Progressive Party might co-operate with 
E.D.A. (United Democtratic Left Party), which has been accused by 
security officials of being the legal façade for the proscribed Greek 
How far Greece’s attitude towards NATO will be re-orientated as a 
result of Anglo-American policy no one can predict. Many educated and 
moderate Greeks do not like the trend. Prolonged frustration on the 
Cyprus issue; anger over the UNO Assembly decisions and the contra- 
dictions of American policy, which have been seen as a “ ganging-up ” 
with Britain for purposes of power-politics; the barbarities of the Turks, 
who have received lavish American aid compared with that given to 
Greece, and the crushing economic burdens incurred on behalf of NATO 
—40 per cent. of the national income goes on military expenditure— 
have all contributed to the undercurrent of discontent which chills the 
naturally gay and buoyant Greek spirit. The most responsible of the 
Athens newspapers, Kathemertni, has asked daily: “‘ What purpose is there 
im our remaining in NATO when we are not trusted?” The whole question 
of external policy has inevitably been aggravated by high unemployment or 
under-employment, and the low standard of living of the mass of the 
people. And whereas American aid to Turkey has been on a prodigious 
scale—at least 20 dollars for every dollar allocated to Greece—the Greek 
people were acutely affronted by the “ sheer impertinence ” and “ tact- 
lessness ” of Mr. Dulles, following the murderous Turkish onslaught on the 
Greek community of Constantinople, in addressing identical appeals for 
peace to both the Greek and Turkish Premiers, as though both were 
equally guilty. , l 
While the new political drama is now in progress in Greece, it is of vital 
interest to note at is happening in the Balkans generally, for the muddle 
and: disintegration of Anglo-American policies in the Middle East have 
their ironical counterpart and reflex in the Greek peninsula. As a result of 
British blundering in Cyprus and the stupidity of Anglo-American tactics 
across the Aegean, Russia has achieved at one fortuitous stroke what she 
could never have hoped for in her wildest dreams. She has not only come 
right into the heart of the Mediterranean through her new association with 
Egypt and that country’s influence on the Arab countries, but she is out to 
regain her old historic position in the Balkans, and, if possible, be “ Big 
Father ” Russia again. What matter if, officially, the Soviet Union is an _ 
athiest State? The Russian Orthodox Church has already been set to work 
to woo the hierarchy of the Greek Orthodox Church. On the political 
side proper, Bulgaria and Albania, held to be implacable enemies of Greece, 
have been directed to restore normal relations with Athens. So also has 
Hungary, which has expressed a desire to trade. The shape of things to 
come in the Balkans was already discernible before Bulganin and Krush- 
chev went suppliantly to Belgrade, and before Mr. Dulles made a special 
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mission there as 1955 was drawing to a close. If the Russians got little 
change out of Tito, neither did the U.S. Secretary of State. Tito, in short, 
does not intend to be embroiled in any wars of the West, and means to keep 
a foot in both camps. The Yugoslav dictator’s policy, as frequently 
expressed by himself and his henchmen, is one of “‘ active neutrality ” and 
“ passive defence.” He stands for national independence, and freedom 
from Great Power interference in the Balkans. If he is opposed to Soviet 
imperialiam, he is not bothered about free elections in the satellite States— 
an idea with which Mr. Dulles plays—since Yugoslavia herself is a Com- 
munist country. 

As Greco-Turkish relations have cooled off to the point of being dead, 
Yugoslavia and Greece have drawn closer together. They constitute the 
backbone of South-eastern Europe defence, as together they represent a 
formidable force of mountain fighters, hardy and courageous. The Serbs 
and Greeks are old friends and allies having fought against Turkey, their 
former mutual enemy, in the Balkan Wars and the first world war. They 
are co-religionists of the Greek Orthodox Church. The Turks are a race 
a and in the Balkans old antagonisms die hard. The enthusiasm for 

Greek King and Queen during their State visit'to Yugoslavia was but a 
growing appreciation of the fact that the old Serbia-grown-big and Greece 
Eternal must stand together in defence of their independence. Turkey is 
chiefly in Asia; Greece and Yugoslavia are in Europe, and Greece is 
prepared to forget Tito’s part in the Communist war against her. Hence 
the Balkan Tripartite Pact is almost certain to be replaced by a military 
alliance between Athens and Belgrade. The two countries.\have held 
military conferences without the Turks to discuss the defence of their 
common frontier. In Athens, during the big pro-Enosis demonstration of 
December 19, some of the Prominent displayed slogans were, significantly, 
“ Let us get out of NATO ” and “ Let us build the Athens-Belgrade-Cairo 
Axis.” 

All the portents, therefore, point to the eventual isolation of Turkey 
from the Balkans, and a serious fissure in Near East-Middle East defence as 
conceived by the Anglo-American partnership. The probabilities are that 
Italy will seek to join the new Balkan Alliance, as there has been a strength- 
ening of Greco-Italian friendship and she will want to counter Yugoslav 
influence. “ Neutraliam ” and “ equal friendship ” in Italy could weaken 
Western policies still further, for Italy is an integral part of the Mediter- 
ranean world which embraces Greece and Yugoslavia. The consequences 
ofBritiah policy in Cyprus, of Sir Anthony Eden’s seeing that island as the 
whole cheese and not merely just a small part of Middle East defence, are 
incalculable indeed. I am not suggesting that in the coming Greek 
elections the incurably individualistic Greeks would go Communist or of 
their own volition go over to the Soviet bloc, but it is worth noting that 
. Russia has lately entered the international lending business in a big way. 
She has granted credit facilities to Yugoslavia amounting to {60 millions 

ing. The Soviet Union has one of the five largest gold reserves in the 
world. At present Greece is largely, if not wholly, dependent on American 
help for her economic rehabilitation, but what happens if Russia offers her 
unlimited funds without conditions? The one thing certain is that Russia 
will work overtime to cash in on the blunders of the two gréat democracies. 
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It is incredible that to the last Britain has dangled the Turks before the 
eyes of the world as the excuse for not giving way on Cyprus. Yet, apart 
from the fact that Turkey has no legal or historic claim to this Greek island 
there has never been the slightest danger of her quitting NATO, so great 
and real is her fear of Russia. Outside the western camp there is no place - 
for her, whereas Greece can mean a positive and irreplaceable loas to the 
West if ahe chooses to withdraw, and she may move naturally into another 
defensive scheme of things. No doubt, were a menacing political situation 
to arise in Greece, we should see a big demonstration of military might 
on the part of the United States and Britain, with, perhaps, America 
pouring in money at the eleventh hour to meet the economic needs of the 
occasion. Such a display of force, of course, in the present state of 
international tension, would not be without grave risks. And the tragedy 
of it all is that Cyprus today might well have been a happy and contented 
island, working harmoniously within the NATO pattern of defence, and 
yet flying the Greek flag freely, whilst moving steadily towards complete 

independence. Whatever happens now, the seeds of hate and bitterness 
have been sown. THOMAS ANTHEM. 


THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE WELFARE STATE 


OT only has the title of this article been chosen with appropriate 
deliberation but also the order in which the words of that title have 
been placed. For, whereas we have in recent years heard a great 
deal of the Welfare State, we have during that time heard correspondingly 
little of the individual. It is opportune therefore that we should consider 
the position of the individual in the context of the Welfare State. It is 
perhaps odd that, in writing an article with a Conservative and individual- 
istic bias, I should start by recommending the writings of the late Profeasor 
Laski. However, it is not unless we have read them that we can clearly 
understand what has been happening to us in recent times. The thesis in 
his book The Rise Of European Liberalism is that, whereas the liberal 
society of the late nineteenth century undoubtedly earned its benefits, the 
enjoyment of these benefits was confined only to the few, these few being 
the owners of property who had created the contractual State to serve their 
own purpose. The conception of individual freedom was only a valid one 
for these few people as opposed to the many, who were not in the economic 
position to benefit from it. Professor Laski was, of course, right about 
that. But whereas he was right in his statement of facts, it is equally true 
that his conclusions drawn aise Bese wars fortes wet: These 
conclusions, which have unfortunately ed great credence in modern ' 
times, were that the liberal society a emphasis on the individual 
should be swept away and replaced by the Welfare State and a planned 
economy. In the specious argument of the socialist theorist, political arid 
individual freedom which benefitted the few should be replaced by econ- 
omic freedom which benefits the many. 
The history of the first part of our century has shown that the liberal 
system of society had only inadequate defences against an onslaught of this 
kind.. When the political system of democracy elevated an elected parlia- 
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mentary majority into an all-powerful body, the implications of this were 
not fully visualized. This has been shown in many parts of Europe and it 
has unfortunately been shown in our own country also. In our own case, 
as we well know, there is no check on the decision of a majority of the 
House of Commons. This is, of course, in contrast to the United States of 
America with its written Constitution into which is written a careful 
balance of power as between Judicative, Legislative and Executive, and in 
accordance with which any aspect of legislation can be, and often is, 
challenged in the High Court by any individual as being unconstitutional. 
One can instance the voiding of le Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
Roosevelt’s “ New Deal” in 1936. 

We, on the other hand, pride ourselves on our unwritten constitution. 
We console ourselves that the voice of the people is the voice of God— 
until perhaps we suddenly remember that Hitler with his racial policies and 
concentration camps came to power on an entirely democratic vote which 
gave him a majority in the Reichstag. We think this cannot happen here. 
But our own British Parliament has, during this present century, passed 
what has seemed to me, both in its contempt for individual freedom and in 
its half-baked theory of eugenics, as extraordinary a piece of legislation as 
anything Hitler ever produced. I réfer to the Mental Deficiency Act, 1913, 
which was an integral part of the social legislation which laid the founda- 
tions of the Welfare State and has been equally an integral part of that 
Welfare State since then. Under Section 8 of ean Act, any young person 
brought before a Court of Law for an offence punishable in the case of an 
adult by imprisonment, may be liable to a detention order by the Court on 
the basis of medical evidence before it and sent to an Institution where he 
or she is detained in the first place for a year; the medical evidence may be 
provided by a single doctor employed by a public authority. Then, when 
such a case is reviewed at the end of a year, the detention can be prolonged 
for a period of 5 years and subsequently for further five year periods in the 
same way. The effect of this may be, and has been in some cases, to 
initiate a detention of thirty years for a simple crime such as larceny. 
In the course of this it would seem as if the detained people lose all civil 
liberties. Similar detentions can be made either straight from prison under 
Section 9, or as a result of a report on leaving school at a school for the 
educationally sub-normal under Section 2: 

The basis of this legislation was, as I have said, a eugenic one on a theory 
of eugenics that is now held to be fallacious. Indeed, the stated purpose 
of the Act was to provide segregation for those who were said to be a 
danger to the fitness of the race. There are accordingly powers under the 
Act whereby a certified mental deficient can be prevented from marrying, 
even when out on licence. These apply particularly of course to females; 
while, if nature takes its course without the marriage vows, the man 
becomes involved with the law and can be, and in fact is, prosecuted as ` 
“ having carnal knowledge of a mental deficient.” It is doubtless to prevent 

such unpleasantness as this that there appears to have been a tendency 
to detain female patients throughout the whole of the 25 to 30 years of their 
child-bearing life. All this, let us remind ourselves, under the aegis of the 
Welfare State. Little wonder that the Manchester Guardian of that day 
protested that “ human liberty is too precious a thing to be made the 
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subject of experimental legislation on half-baked ‘scientific theories ”— 
a protest which went unheeded, but one that has been only too well 
justified in the event. 

It is some relief to know that this legislation has come under considera- 
tion of the Royal Commission appointed to consider these matters by our 
former Prime Minister, Sir Winston Churchill, and the evidence of the 
National Council of Civil Liberties to that body can be recommended for 
some surprising revelations. I will only quote one or two paragraphs 
which summarize their impression :— 

We found a situation in which the term “ mental deficiency ” was 
being applied to large numbers of young persons who appeared to every- 
one else as normal and whose “ mental deficiency ” could be discerned 
only by those functioning within the mental deficiency service. 

We found that in very many cases the original detentions rested pri- 
marily either on circumstances unassociated with the mental state of the 
patients (i.e. they were orphans or had unsatisfactory parents) or on 
minor adolescent difficulties. Some of these might have benefited by a 
short period of care, such as is provided by the Children and Young 
Persons Act, but we found that detentions made in these circumstances 
continued for ten, twenty, or more years, often without an opportunity 
for residential licence for many years. 

At the same time we found that the labour of these patients was being 
used for the running of the institution and was essential to the mainten- 
ance of the institution. 

Let us pass on, however, to consider the legislation of more recent times. 
Between 1945 and 1951 came the culminating spate of Welfare State 
legislation—the experiment in the-unfettered rule of a socialist parliament- 
ary majority. It says a great deal for the basic decency and commonsense 
of the people of our country that the results of this are not worse than they 
are. Nonetheless, despite this and despite all the advantages of the 
Welfare State, the individual was swept aside as an impediment to the 
workings of a planned society. And undoubtedly a good deal of corrective 
work still lies in front of us. Thanks to the election and then re-election 
of a Conservative Government on a policy of individual freedom, there is a 
second chance for the liberal socisty into which many of us were born in 
the early days of this century. We can take a fresh look at the Welfare 
State from this point of view. 

Where do we stand in this? We have had our Pilgrim case and our 
Crichel Down and many another less publicized affair in which the 
ruthlessness of the State in dealing with the individual has been manifest. 
However as, in a short article, I am unable to deal with the whole gambit 
of our economy and social life, I propose to take the most typical example of 
Welfare State legislation and one with which, owing to it being concerned 
with my profession, I am the most familiar. This is the National Health 
Service which was brought in by the Act of 1946. This instituted, as we 
know, a comprehensive National Health Service—an excellent thing; but it 
marked at the same time the decease of an independent profession. 
Doctors who previously, for the most part, had made individual contractual 
arrangements with their patients, who were in effect self-employed and 
owned the goodwill of their own practices, now came with very few 
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red ee into the employment of the State. There were some of us who 
ifted up voices of protest over this—occasionally, though not often, we had 
sympa . I remember one such! “ We are all going to be put on the 

el whether we like it or not,” he declared. He was, of course, right. 

Rather than increase the facilities for contractual arrangements on an 
individual basis—as might have been done and was in fact done in the 
health services of Australia and New Zealand—the State intervened as a 
third party, and the National Insurance hitherto confined to the 
lower paid section of the working population, by which doctors were paid 
by capitation fees, so much per patient per year, became universal. A 
single collective arrangement for medical treatment was made and indi- 
vidual arrangements were written off; the type of medical arrangements. 
hitherto provided for the lower-paid grades of the propertyless section of 
the community now became applicable to everybody—with one exception, | 
that of the very small body of people who could afford health contributions 

doctors just the same. Where does the individual come into this? 
In Tre ea arrangements he is recommended by a state-employed doctor 
to a state-owned hospital whose Management Committee are no longer 
elected but are appointees of the Minister. Hitherto, while the general 
practice of medicine still retains traces of the separate practices of its 
previously individualistic set up, he still retains some choice of his own 
doctor. There are, however, signs that with the coalescence of medical 
practices that is taking place, and, indeed, being encouraged under the 
new dispensation, that choice will be first narrowed and then become, so to 
speak, an administrative fiction. I can perhaps instance in this connection 
the medical arrangements of the new town of Harlow in Essex, which 
are to be entirely concentrated on three Health Centres, while the Town 
Corporation forbids the use of any of its houses for the purpose of doctor’s 
surgeries in the traditional manner of the home-run individual practice; 
all this, one regrets to say, still persisting under a Conservative Govern- 
ment. With trends such as this, individual choice of doctor and - 
individual rights in relation to medical advice, such as the right of getting 
an independent doctor’s opinion, will before long disappear. 

“No one who has spent his time in political work round our modern 
Council Estates and seen the happy and healthy children and the nicely 
furnished well-run houses, and compared these to the more congested and 

conditions of living in the older parts of our towns, wishes to 
dispute the benefits that have accrued through the Welfare State. None-- 
theless, just as generals tend to fight a war in terms of the previous one, 
so do we tend to solve our social problems in the terms and conditions of a 
previous generation. Many of our present welfare arrangements, be it 
health or housing or other social welfare, are such as were adequate for the 
low-wage and politically and socially immature working claas of fifty years 
ago—indeed, our present Housing Subsidies Bill is a rather overdue 
correction to this position in the housing sphere. We have to ask ourselves 
—particularly in the health sphere about which we have been 
whether, in view of the whole alteration of the economic basis of working 
class life through higher in view too of the inherent dangers to 
individual ts—and individual sense of responsibility also—in 
Welfare State legislation, it is not time to give our social thinking another 
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twist. Whether, instead of the liberal society and liberal values of the 
- propertied class being swept away and being lowered and made to conform 
with. those of a propertyless proletariat, we cannot imbue our new and 
prospectus wieking clase populadoawitiva ecnas Gt thewelues of the liberal 
way of life, a return to the system of voluntary effort in connection with our 
hospitals, an increase in the voluntary insurance agairist the pitfalls of life 
and old age, a return to a contractual and individual arrangement in regard 
to medical advice in which, of course, while contractual payment per item 
of service would be made, the State insurance would cover a substantial 
part of that payment. Needless to say, such a revolutionary—or counter- 
revolutionary if you wish—conception of life as this would mean a pac 
of the whole trend of the most substantial part of working clasa thinking, 
and that seems to me the primary task of our Conservative Educational 
Movement. The trend at the last election shows our task not to be hopeless, 
as whereas substantial sections of the working class have been suborned by 
socialist theory, they are undoubtedly much less enamoured of socialist 
practice when they encounter it, whether it be in the form of the’ national- 
ization of industry or of “ State pubs” such as exist in my own con- 
. stituency of Carlisle. DonaLp McI. JOHNSON, M.P, 


NATIONALISM IN WALES 


N December zoth, 1955, Cardiff formally became the capital of 
Wales. Perhaps the unostentatious way in which the birth of 
Europe’s newest capital was announced—it was made in the form of 

a written answer to a written question by a Welsh member—gave the 
impression that it was regarded as a matter of small significance. Yet this 
simple act has given Wales a capital of its own for the first time in its history. 
Impliedly, it involves recognition on the part of the British government that 
Wales, potentially at least, is politically as distinct from England as Scotland 
or Northern Ireland; no doubt it was the fear of such a disruptive implica- 
-tion which led successive governments for the past thirty years to oppose 
similar suggestions so determinedly. But above all else the significance of 
Cardiff’s new status is that it marks a striking, albeit minor, triumph for 
Welah public opinion as expressed through the local authorities. Having 
said all that, that fact remains that, as yet, Cardiff is a Capital in name only. 
It is the seat neither of a parliament nor of a viceroy nor even of an inde- 
pendent judiciary ; it is far from being a cultural capital. It may well have 
all three institutions of government in the not-too-distant future; cultur- 
ally, it has a long way to go. Whether its parliamentary sponsors like it or 
not, the unequivocal recognition of Cardiff as capital will however clear the 
und for the establishment of a Welsh state and nationalists in Wales 
ve long regarded this as the essential preliminary to self-government. 

‘Do Welshmen want to see the establishment of a Welsh state? 
The answer is that public opinion among people of all political persuasions 
is fast moving in that direction. Officially, ur is bitterly hostile but 
the majority of the rank and file in the movement is mildly sympathetic and 
a substantial minority is enthusiastically in favour. Of the Conservatives, 
a few support home rule and the majority, despite their Unionist tag, 
still look wistfully in the direction of a Seacaid of State. Most, but 
not all, Liberals in Wales are home-rulers. The only Barty which has home 
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rule ently in the forefront of its platform is Plaid 

pans ihe words mean “the Party for Wales ”). Indeed, the aim of 
Plaid Cymru is by direct Nationalist representation in Parliament to 
secure the passing of an Act which will put Wales on the same footing as 
the self-governing dominions of the Commonwealth. At the last General 
Election, Plaid Cymru candidates, between them, polled over 45,000 votes 
and the election marked the emergence of the party as a vigorous and 
probably the most challenging force in Wales. Some people find the 
existence of a Welsh nationalist movement rather puzzling if not startling. 
Ien’t Wales like Yorkshire, they say, picturesque but still a mere region 
and not a nation? How can such a movement fit in with the contemporary 
political scene in the United Kingdom? The answer to the aceptica is 
historical. 

Wales has now enjoyed nearly eighteen hundred years of ‘uninterrupted 
civilised existence. Linguistically, Welsh, the national language, has been 
continuously spoken for fifteen centuries. For the past six hundred years, 
its people have been conacious of their nationality. When the Romans left, 
there is concrete evidence that even in the remoter valleys of highland Wales 
there remained both the concept of citizenship and the institutions through 
which the rights and privileges of citizenship could be exercised. This may 
well be due to the fact that the Christian faith had taken deep roots in 
Wales by the time or shortly after the Romans had left, and indeed 
throughout its long history Wales has never been other than Christian— 
the nation, so to speak, was, in a unique sense, born into an already 
Christian environment. Hard though life must have been during this early 
period, the intellectual climate was sufficiently favourable and the sense of 
responsibility was sufficiently acute for the great monastic universities at 
Llantwit Major and Llancarfan to be preparing men for the vast mission 
field in Europe at the very time when civilised existence in the West was 
threatened by the barbarian invasions. Welsh nationality of course, is 
intimately bound up with the Welsh language. From the sixth century 
onwards, it has been the medium of a literature which has come close to be- 
ing one of the major literatures of the world both in quality and in quanity 
—Aneurin, Taliesin, the Mabinogi, Dafydd ap Gwilym down to modern 
times with T. Gwynn Jones, T. H. Parry Williams and Saunders Lewis. 

It is of this old yet living civilisation that Welshmen think when they 
talk of their heritage, their culture and their way of life and that is why, 
more or less consciously, they have clung for so long and so doggedly to 
their distinctiveness. It needs but little reflection to realise that where there 
exists a conscious national feeling, sooner or later that feeling will assert 
itself politically. It did so in the time of Owen Glyn Dwr. It did s0 
again in the nineteenth century. It is doing so now. It was the Reform 
Act of 1867 which effectively enfranchised the people of Wales for the 
first time and from 1868 until 1914, when the Welsh h Chureli Ackiras passed, 
Welsh politics were dominated by the bitter struggle between church and 
chapel over disestablishment. What gave drive and vigour to the chapel 
- party, with which the great mass of tenant farmers was closely connected, 
was the nationalist radicalism of men who had found their inspiration in 
Daniel O’Connell and Mazzini. The net result of their struggle, however, 
was that with one exception, little thought was devoted to the idea of 
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Wales achieving statehood. That one exception was the Young Wales 
Movement led by Lloyd George and Tom Ellis in the 18g0’s. It was 
largely through this movement ca at least ‘wo attempts were made during 
this period to have enacted legislation giving Wales a limited measure of 
home-rule. The stream of private members’ bills has not ceased since then. 
Altogether eight such bills have been introduced in the House of Commons 
between 1891 and 1955, the most ambitious being the Government of 
Wales Bill sponsored by aix dissident Welsh Labour M.P.s in March, 1955. 
The rejected bills were all the work of Liberal or Labour members. It is 
noteworthy in this context that although James Griffiths was never the 
sponsor of a home rule bill, he was an open advocate of home rule until he 
assumed office in 1945. Meanwhile, what is euphemisitically called 
administrative devolution has been taking place. Suffice it here to say that 
there are separate Welsh departments of Education, Local Government 
and Housing, Health and Agriculture and broadcasting in Wales is under 
the control of a Welsh Broadcasting Council. In addition, a nominated 
advisory body, meeting in private and having no staff to assist it but bearing 
the rather grand and faintly reminiscent title of the Council for Wales, 
has been set up to advise the government. The Home Secretary is also 
Minister for Welsh Affairs but in the latter capacity has no departmental 
functions, Cardiff has just become the recognised capital. Such are the 
limited constitutional results, apart from the disestablishment of the 
Episcopal Church, of the hitherto rather half-hearted attempts to secure 
devolution. Outwardly, Welsh M.P.s fight and sit under precisely the 
same labels as their English and Scots counterparts. That, the nationalists 
say, is the fatal weakness of existing Welsh representation at Westminster. 

The passing of the Welsh Church Act left a vacuum so far as Welsh 
political life was concerned. Politically there was disillusionment since an 
immense amount of emotion and energy had been. expended on achieving 
a negative result. The Church had ceased to be a privileged body and that 
was that. Soon Wales was to be thrown into the most severe economic 
crisis that could befall any nation. Between the two wars the country lost 
500,000 of its people, mainly its young people, and yet, despite the huge 
exodus, over one third of its insured population at the height of the crisis 
was workless, It is now conceded that its severity was due to the deliberate 
policy of successive United Kingdom governments, deliberate because in 
their financial and trade policies they gave no thought to the economic 
structure and needs of Wales. 

It is against such a background as this that Plaid Cymru emerged and 
grew. Its fa oo were very modest, but when the streams of which the 
movement in its early days consisted—a group of quarrymen and journalists 
from Caernarvonshire and two or three small groups of returned servicemen 
and intellectuals in the university -towns—came together in Pwllheli in 
August, 1925, there were two things of which they were firmly convinced. 
The first was that the Welsh nation could only be saved from eventual 
extinction and its life adequately protected by the establiahment of a Welsh 
state possessing powers as wide as those of the then government of the 
Irish Free State. The second was that the only effective instrument to 
‘achieve this was an independent Welsh party whose members were pledged 
never to accept office in a U.K. government. They were still a small 
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group when they put forward their first Parligmentary candidate in Caer- 
narvonshire in 1929. He got 609 votes. The pioneers of the movement 
were not dismayed. ‘They had nearly all-been membere of the Liberal or 
Labour parties and they knew of the immense power of the parties they were 
leaving. They had left them because they felt that Wales came a long way” 
down in the list of the priorities of these parties. They were deeply inspired 
by Ireland and by the nations of Central Europe and the Baltic hich had . 
newly acquired their freedom. Later, the nationalists incorporated a good 
many of the doctrines of the French Christian social theorists, and found 
inspiration in the work of Grundtvig and the Danish co-operatives and im 
the teachings and example of Gandhi. 

In the formulation of its ideas and the intellectual discipline which 
the party required of its members in its formative years, the prime mover 
was Saunders Lewis, its president from 1925 to 1939. More aloof and _ 
detached than the vast majority of his countrymen and never given to 
heated oratory or histrionics, it is he, more than anyone else, who taught a 
whole generation of Welshmen to think politically in terms of Wales and to | 
subordinate their ambitions to the slow and often thankless task of bringing 
the nation to realise rts responaibilities. The movement, in its early years 
was primarily educative, and during the thirty years of its existence 
Plaid Cymru has published over 100 books and pamphlets and has used its 
two monthly 7 papere, one in Welsh and the other in English, to educate its 
members. e party early abandoned its abstentionist policy. Basing its 
policy on the Statute of Westminster of 1931 Plaid Cymru, unlike the 
Welsh Republicans to its left, regards co-operation „between a fully self- 
governing Wales and the other self-governing countries of the Common- 
wealth as a fundamental article of its political faith, As in the field of 
commonwealth relations, so to Plaid Cymru, the principles of freedom and 
co-operation must be applied both to the state in its relations with the 
communities within it and to economic and industrial relationships. 

While Plaid Cymru effectively points on the one hand to the absence of 
an independent Welsh state as one of the major causes of the complete 

~economic breakdown Wales suffered between the wars, and on the other 
hand to the corresponding power of the state not only to protect the liveli- 
_ hood of the people but to succour the Welsh language and to give it the 
status which at the moment is wholly denied to it, Plaid Cymru regards the 
‘state primarily as a convenient and necessary device rather than as the 
embodiment of the corporate personality of the nation which should con- 
sequently possess absolute powers over the lives and property of its 
citizens. For, this reason both local authorities and trades unions are 
regarded as having important functions as guarantors of the liberties of 
individuals against the dictatorship of the state. The powers of local 
authorities both in regard to the levying and spending of revenue and in 
regard to co-operation with other authorities in industrial and commercial 
undertakings should be increased. It was this principle which prompted 
Plaid Cymru to be the first to suggest the establishment of an Industrial 
Development Council in the years of the depression, and to advocate the 
voluntary but controlled development of under-developed areas in Wales 
on the lines of the Tennessee Valley Authority. Similarly, state capitalism 
is regarded as being as undesirable as the capitalism of industrial cartels, 
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- and Plaid Cymru favours both direct co-operative enterprises by workers, 

subject to state supervision, and co-operative enterprises in which the 

trades unions, the local authorities and the state would have a share in the 
ent and distribution of profits. 

Today Plaid Cymru is said to have an enrolled membership of 12,000, 
of whom nearly 2,000 have joined for the first time since the beginning of 
1955. They are drawn from all walks of Welsh life but it would appear that 
Plaid Cymru draws the bulk of its electoral support from former radicals 
and moderate socialists who have left the Labour P ace aie its 
complete failure to devise a Welsh policy. In the W 
areas of the North, it has a strong following among the farmers. te ety 
it has attracted a considerable number of prominent trades unionists both 
in the north and in the south east particularly among the transport workers 
and miners and it has a following among the more senior Welsh civil 
servants. The growth of the party, significantly enough, is as rapid in the 
non-Welsh speaking as in the Welsh-speaking areas and Plaid Cymru’s 
hold on the imagination and loyalty of thé younger voters in the con- 
stituencies which it contested in 1955 is strong. 

The marked improvement in nationalist fortunes is due to a variety of 
causes. Not the least is the complete failure of the Liberal and Labour 
parties, except in a few isolated instances, to present an attractive and 
inspiring leadership in matters Welsh, while Plaid Cymru in its president, 
Gwynfor Evans, has a man whose determination, integrity and charm have 
won the ear and the sympathy, if not, as yet, the confidence of the nation. 
Again Plaid Cymru, although pledged to dominion statys, has had the good 
sense not only to work with groups which want Wales to enjoy a consti- 
tutional status within the United Kingdom similar to that of Northern 
Ireland but to accept such a status as a desirable step in the gradual transfer 
of complete power to a free Welsh state. Moreover the party in fighting 
in the General Election of 1955 on a wider front than ever before, showed 
the Welsh electorate that it meant business and hence won over many 
waverers. But the greatest single factor contributing to the present im- 
provement in the nationalist position is that for thirty years there has been a 
steady flow of nationalist propaganda which can no longer be disregarded, 
and during the past twenty five years, under the patient and skilful direc- 
tion of the party secretary, J. E. Jones, there has been built up a powerful 
and efficient organisation throughout Wales. Slowly this is having its 
effect and the Welsh nation is responding to the call for political responsi- 
bility. At the next General Election, Plaid Cymru intends to fight in 24 
out of the 36 Welsh constituencies and expects to win or to come near to 
winning at least two seats. Whether it does so will depend on its ability 
to make the preservation of Welsh nationhood one of the principal issues 
for the Welsh electorate. D. WATKIN POWELL. 


VICTORIAN MEMORIES 
V. CAMBRIDGE IN THE ’NINETIES 
OR a hundred years leading politicians have visited Oxford and 
Cambridge, either to put their case before the Debating Societies or to 
“encourage their disciples in the party associations. The most m- 
pressive of such birds of passage during my time was John Redmond, who 
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spoke at the Union in favour of Home Rule while the second Bill was 
ploughing its weary way through Parliament in 1893. Though at that 
time merely the leader of the little Parnellite group on the Irish benches, 
he could speak for Irish nationalism with no less authority than Dillon, 
O’Brien or Tim Healy; but though he made a deep impression on his 
audience, the motion for Home Rule was lost, for ‘‘ the senior partner,” 
as Rosebery described England, remained predominantly Unionist till 
after the Firat World War. After the Celtic eloquence of a born orator 
Lord Ripon’s address to the Liberal Club was a tame performance. 
The Colonial Secretary was nearly seventy, the oldest member of the 
fourth Gladstone Cabinet after the octogenarian Premier himself, and he 
seemed to have lost his elasticity. Among younger Liberals Haldane and 
George Russell, of whom I was to see a good deal in later years, were 
welcome visitors. ‘The former, still a private member, was rapidly 
moving into the front rank both as lawyer and statesman. His interest in 
German philosophy was well known, and I met him for the first time in the 
congenial atmosphere of Henry Sidgwick’s rooms. He was never an orator 
and his thin voice was against him, but he had always something to say. 
George Russell, justly proud of the greatest of Whig families, was the 
author of the best short biography of his hero Gladstone and an accom- 
plished raconteur, many of whose anecdotes appeared in his delightful 
Collections and Recollections. His chief concern was the sufferings of the 
Christian subjects of the Sultan. Indeed his heart was rather in religion 
than in party warfare, and after 1895, on losing his seat, he exchanged 
politics for literature. 

No Liberal visitor produced such a flutter as Sir Charles Dilke, and the 
invitation brought protests and resignations from some of our.Cambridge 
Liberals. I felt no temptation to follow their example, for after several 
years in the political wilderness he had returned to Parliament. His 
permanent exclusion from office seemed a sufficient penalty to those who 
believed in his guilt; and he remained a conspicuous figure in the House, 
a specialist alike in Imperial, foreign and domestic affairs. His speech, 
though packed with information, lacked colour and charm. Ten years 
later, as a young Member of Parliament, I learned to appreciate his 


„kindness and his unflagging zeal for the oppressed at home and abroad. 


1 In the early ’nineties England was ruled by the middle class, and the 
Labour movement was in its i . There was therefore a certain thrill 
in hearing authentic tidings from leaders of the army that was soon to 
march on to the stage. In England as elsewhere Socialism was formulated 
by bourgeois thinkers long before it was adopted and proclaimed by a 
political party. Having read the Fabian Essays I was interested to see and 
hear Sidney and Beatrice Webb, then newly married, in a little meeting 
in the rooms of a Professor. I was struck by their robust self-confidence 
and the alert efficiency of their brains. They made a striking couple in the 
identity of their ideas and the difference of their personalities, and the 
firm of Webb was to leave an enduring mark on our ideology and institu- 
tions. A greater thrill was provided when Tom Mann, at that time one 
of the leading spirits of the ‘‘ New Unionism,” addressed a meeting in the 
hall of King’s. His later career was an anti-climax, for he was passed in the 
race by Keir Hardie and other men of more solid qualities; but in the 
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early ‘nineties he was a very live wire and could always hold his audience. 

My first visit to Parliament was paid in 1893 when the second Home 
Rule Bill was in Committee, and I was lucky enough to hear Gladstone 
intervene. He was 84, and I was struck by his extreme fragility. The 
voice had lost its resonance, and it was difficult to catch every word in the 
Strangers’ Gallery; but I am glad to have heard the Grand Old Man, 

ps the noblest of our Prime Ministers, in the last of his sixty sessions. 
ithin a year he resigned, after uttering a warning to the House of Lords, 
and Rosebery took his place. pind ean ale ence cule 
He was welcomed with plaudits by his , with respect by the Opposi- 
tion, and with an audible sigh of relief at Windsor, but the honeymoon 
was soon over. At an Eighty Club reception in London I was struck by 
his youthful appearance at the age of forty-eight and the lack of colour in 
his eyes. 

My University years produced a fair crop of celebrities, and I had the 
poo fortune to know most of the winners. The greatest was General 

muts, then a slim, reserved, thoughtful student at Christ’s, which he 
loved and revisited to the end of his days. He kept close to his work, 
and his performance in the Law Tripos was the talk of the University. 
He was not easy to know well, and nobody expected him to win world wide 
fame as soldier, statesman and philosopher. In my own College, George 
Macaulay Trevelyan, later Regius Professor of Modern History and Master 
of Trinity, followed in the literary footsteps of his father and his father’s 
celebrated uncle. A great worker, reader and walker, he overflowed with 
physical and mental vitality, loving poetry not lesa than history. He was to 
pay his debt many years later in his Autobiography and fa his delightful 

ittle volume on the history of the College. Bertrand Russell, philosopher 
and mathematician, displayed a maturity that already marked him out 
among his contemporaries. His friend George Moore, afterwards Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy and author of Principia Ethica, possessed a mind 
with no less keen an edge. All four—Smuts, Trevelyan, Russell and 
Moore—were destined to receive the Order of Merit. 

Other friends seemed to me equally likely to make their name. Maurice 
Amos, later Sir Maurice, Legal Adviser to the Egyptian Government, who 
entered Trinity at the same time as myself, chose the History Tripos, but., 
after a few weeks he transferred his egiance to Moral Science, in which 
he found more scope for his nimble brain. A formidable debater, he was: 
more mature when he came up than most of us, for he had eacaped the 
routine of the Public School. His father’s connection with Egypt decided 
his career; but what was gained by law was lost to philosophy, of which he 
would have made an inspiring teacher. Equally unexpected was the 
- evolution of Barnes, the future Bishop of Birmingham, pugnacious 
champion of the Modernists and hammer of the Anglo-Catholica, from the 
quiet mathematical student for whom a Professorship seemed the likeliest 
destiny. An even greater surprise was in store for the friends of Andrews, 
a Classical scholar of Pembroke. The son of an Irvingite Minister, his 
ardent spirit was kindled by the idealism of Westcott, Scott Holland and 
Gore, who combined High Church sympathies with democratic convic- 
tions, who had recently launched the Christian Social Movement, and who 
preached their gospel in the little monthly Commonwealth. On taking 
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Orders he plunged into the slums of South London as head of the Pem- 
broke College Mission and a few years later joined the Cambridge Mission 
to Delhi. Little did he or I imagine that the East would lay such a spell 
upon him as to wean him from his Church añd Trinitarian creed. Charlie 
Andrews, as he was familiarly known in three continents, became a teacher 
in the Bengal school of Tagore, the champion of the rights of Indians in 
Africa and the Fiji Islands, and in later years the bosom friend of Gandhi, 
At the close of his life he described his spiritual pilgrimage in his striking 
book What I Owe to Christ. No Englishman of our time won so much of 
the affectionate confidence of Indians, and no one with a white skin ever 
loved them more. It was a triumph of personality which enabled the 
friend of the two greatest Indians of their generation to win the respect of 
successive Viceroys. Among my Cambridge friends none gave or 
received such abundant love.” 

I can only refer to a few other friends and acquaintances who were to 
make their name. Edmund Whittaker, later Sir Edmund, who had come 
up to Trinity from a Scottish Grammar School and won a mathematical 
Fellowahip at his first attempt, was appointed Royal Astronomer of Ireland 
at the age of thirty-three and became one of our leading physicists. 
Frederick Lawrence, a friend from Eton days, who added, the name of 
Pethick after his marriage, had a flair for mathematica and economics, 
entered Parliament, accepted a peerage and as Secretary of State for India 
in the Labour Government shared in the courageous decision in 1947 to 
terminate British rule after nearly three and a half centuries. Walter 
Morley Fletcher, later Sir Walter, was marked out for high place in science 
and administration. I must close the list of Cambridge friends with 
Professor Hearnshaw, historian and publicist; Professor Sir John Clapham, 
our leading economic historian and President of the British Academy; 
Bertram Hopkinson, later Professor of Engineering and a civilian victim of 
the First World War; Charles Roden Buxton, inheritor of the passion for 
service which has distinguished his family for generations; and John 
Cowper Powys, the West country novelist, who recalls our lively talks on 
literature in his autobiography. “ Eddie” Marsh, later Sir Edward, 
patron of poets and painters, was a classical scholar of Trinity, but his 


- heart was in English and French literature. 


Since the three academic terms only account-for half the year, the Long 
Vacation plays its part in the University years. ‘I visited the shrines of 
some of the Immortals. It was a delight to hear Parsifal at Bayreuth at a 
time when the Master had been dead for a decade, and Cosima, Liart’s 
clever daughter, was still active; his imperious spirit seemed to brood over 
the old Bavarian town with its memories of Wi ina, favourite sister of 
Frederick the Great. Despite Nietzeche’s shrill complaint that Wagner 
had become soft in his old age, and that the Christian accents of Parsifal 
were a deplorable reaction from the healthy realism of the Meistersinger 
and the paganiam of the Ring, I never doubted that his last work deserved its 
enduring fame. The performances, went with a swing, and though I have 
seen all the operas except Parsifal elsewhere, they produced their maximum 
effect in the spacious Festspielhaus built for him by King Ludwig of 
Bavaria of tragic memory. 

Next to Bayreuth no place of pilgrimage of my University years seemed 
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more inspiring than Weimar. Carlyle had led me to Goethe, and his life by 
Lewes was one of my favourite biographies. Eckermann’s Conversations 
were and still are my companion. Faust I only knew in the English 
versions which convey the story but not the magic of genius. Carlyle’s 
translation of Wilhelm Meister accompanied me, but despite purple 
patches I enjoyed it less than Werther, and I understood why Niebuhr 
described it as a menagerie of tame animals, Goethe’s house had recently 
been opened to the public after the death of his youngest grandson in 
1887, and it was only sixty years aince he had passed away. The portraits 
of his friends round the walls brought the Augustan age of German 
literature to life, and the venerable grandson of Karl August ruled the 
little Duchy from the neighbouring Schloss. Jena spoke to me of Schiller, 
the Wartburg of Luther. At Ferney I went over the home of Voltaire’s 
old age, and read the celebrated inscription on the Church—Deo erexit 
Voltatre. 

Though England is now dotted with Universities, the two older founda- - 
tions retain their unique position in our national life. My four years at 
Trinity were like a sunny day in spring. The joys of the mind are ageless, 
but the first rapture can never recur. When I arrived I was already in love 
with history and literature and had begun to explore the world of ideas. 
When I left in 1895 I knew something at least of the imperishable achieve- 
ments of the human spirit in many fields. 

For two years more my Alma Mater occupied a leading place in my 
thoughts. I was awarded the University essay prize in 1895 when the 
subject was Daniel Defoe. The author of Robinson Crusoe—novelist, 
pamphleteer, historian, poet, moralist—is one of the most voluminous 
writers in our literature. The novels—Moll Flanders, Roxana and the 
rest—were available in Bonn’s Libraty; and the more popular miscel- 
laneous writings, like the Essay on Projects and the History of the Plague, 
were obtainable in one or other of the cheap series which sprouted in the 
closing years of the century. Other and larger works, such as the History 
of the Union with Scotland and History of the Devil were on the shelves 
of the London’ Library, while The Review, a periodical written almost 
entirely by his own untiring hand, had to be studied in the British Museum. 
The Members’ Prize—so called because the thirty pounds were provided _- 
by the two Members for the University—was expended on books chosen 
by the winner, handsomely bound and stamped with the University arms.’ 

In 1897 my book English Democratic Ideas in the Seventeenth Century, 
which won a prize named after Bishop Thirlwall, the historian of Greece, 
was presented before publication as a Dissertation for a Trinity Fellowship. 
I had been encouraged by the College authorities to compete, though no 
Fellowship had as yet been awarded to a student of history. In addition 
to the Dissertation we were examined in Moral Science and in a Special 
Subject of our choice. For the former we were expected to master a- 
number of solid works including Mill’s Logic and Political Economy. For 
the latter I chose the reign of the Emperor Barbarossa. The task of adjudi- 
cation in a great College like Trinity is exceptionally difficult, since the 
experts who speak with authority on the candidates in their own field 
know nothing either of the subjects or of the merits of the rest. In 1897 
the two vacancies were filled by a mathematician and a physiologist, the 
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future Lord Pethick-Lawrence and Sir Walter Morley Fletcher. I was 
told that if a third Fellowship had been available it would have fallen to me, 
and that I was supported by the Master, Lord Acton and Henry Sidgwick. . 
It was a disappointment at the time, but in the light of subsequent events 
I can only rejoice. Anchored in Cambridge I should have enjoyed an 
academic career to the full, but I should have missed the wider opportuni- 
ties and experiences of London life. A year later George Trevelyan secured 
the first History Fellowship at Trinity with his earliest work England in the 
Age of Wycliffe, and henceforth students of history have had a fair chance. 
More than thirty years later my beloved College was good enough to enrol 
me among its Honorary Fellows at the same time as my distinguished 
contemporary Dr. Vaughan Williams. G. P. Goocs. 
To be continued. 


RUSSIA AND AFGHANISTAN 


HE recently concluded visit of Marshal Bulganin and M. Kruschey 

to Afghanistan sheds a high light on the modern trend of Soviet 
policy vis å vis the countries of Asia. In their drive to embrace 
these countries within the orbit of Russian influence, the former belligerent 
attitude which had marked their policy which achieved such a marked 
success in Indo-China and Korea has been replaced by a milder policy of 
peaceful economic penetration. This new outlook has been markedly 
apparent in the case of Afghanistan where nearly a thousand Russian 
experts and technicians are now busily employed in the construction of 
roads, bakeries, sugar refineries and other industries, useful no doubt 
for the somewhat backward population of this country. Russian engineers 
have completed the-reconnaissance of pipe lines from Mazar-i-Sharif to 
Termez on the Afghan frontier and an alternative route from Mazar-i- 
Sharif and Khalif. Such pipelines would be of inestimable advantage for an 
invading force advancing from ‘Sinkiang by the Padak Corridor pasaing to 
the of Kashmir. Russia has already advanced the huge sum of £200 
millions to Afghanistan for industrial and social development, and recent 
reports point to a further advance of £36 millions. At the same time military 
considerations have been given prominence. Similarly to the Communist ' 
provision of arms to Egypt, the Russians are prepared to supply Afghanistan 
with arms and munitions on a generous scale from Czechoslovakia where a 
military mission from Kabul is to start at an early date to purchase the 
which the Afghan Government will purchase if found to be 

suitable and unhampered with conditions. They are said to consist mainly 
of small arms and light artillery of which the Afghan army is woefully 
deficient. The question of transit for these arms would present some diff- 
culty, for it is extremely unlikely that the Pakistan Government would 
allow them to be landed at Karachi and transported through Pakistan, 
and the same would naturally apply to other countries which have joined 
the Baghdad Pact. The only alternatives would be to send them either 
direct by air from Prague, a distance of some 3,000 miles or by overland 
route through Russia, both of which would entail delay and additional 
expense. Early in 1955 the Afghan Government approached the British 
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Government for a supply of arms, but this was refused on the grounds of the 
hostile attitude of Afghanistan towards Pakistan, a Commonwealth 
- country. 
This démarche by Russia is not regarded altogether with favour by far- 
‘seeing Afghans who see in the peaceful penetration of their country the 
encroaching influence of Russia who, as they are fully aware, is spreading 
her tentacles over South-East Asia. They look with gloomy forebodings 
at the vast military and political centre recently established by the Russians 
at Tashkent within easy flying distance of Kabul where an immense tract of 
country ‘including the ancient cities of Bokhara and Samakhand has been 
transformed into an entourage of air fields and military ts together 
with a school for foreign Communists where they are taught up-to-date 
systems of sabotage and civil disturbance, intelligence duties and sub- 
versive activities calculated to create civil disturbance and strikes, In 
addition there is a powerful radio station which blares forth Communist 
propaganda largely directed against Islam. This may be calculated to have 
a disturbing effect on the devoted Moslim population of Afghanistan 
where the Russian broadcasts are plainly audible. Afghans generally 
speaking have no use for Communism and resent the interference of 
- Russia in their domestic affairs. It is somewhat difficult to reconcile these 
broadcasts and the Russian persecution of Moslims within Soviet regions 
with the visit of the two Russian diplomats who were accorded a cordial 
welcome at Kabul where it is true that the frenzied acclamations that 
pera them in India were markedly lacking. A disturbing feature of 
ussian-Afghan relations may be discerned in the capture of Russian 
agents at Herat and Kandahar who were provided with large sums of 
money for the purpose of subording loyal troops and high-class Afghans in 
favour of a Russian invasion of their country and for seducing the Afghan 
troops to offer no resistance should such invasion occur. The Russian 
explanation that the activities of these agents were really directed against 
Persia and not against Afghanistan may possibly deceive those ready to 
believe the word of the Russians, but can hardly bear convincing proof of 
the peaceful intentions of their powerful neighbour. It is reported that the 
agents were dealt with without publicity but with little doubt as to their 
fate. 

Russian diplomacy in this part of Asia has for some time aimed at 
fomenting disturbances on the North-West borders of Pakistan and 
appears to be concentrated on the formation of an independent State of 
Pukhtoonistan comprising the Pushtu-speaking tribes of both sides of the 
Durand Line. The tribes themselves, as I found when I visited the 
Khyber Pass a few years ago, have not the least desire for this State and 
prefer to remain loyally in Pakistan whose government has wisely continued 
the English system of cash contributions for good behaviour rather than 
ea Bae infliction of heavy dues levied on the caravans that cross the 
border Central Asia bearing carpets, dried fruit and other commodities 
to the markets of Peshawar.) I have seen these caravans or ‘‘ Kafilas’’ as 
they are called winding up the Pass. Rather than absorption within the 
Afghan orbit, the Pathan tribes are looking to their rifles preparatory to a 
large scale raid on Kabul with prospects of unlimited loot. The headman 
of a Shinwari village at Lundi Kotal with whom I had a sumptuous repast 
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told me that his men were eagerly awaiting the signal to rush across the: 
frontier and that the Afridis, Mahsuds and Mohmands whom I met at 
Peshawar all agreed. It is true that some of the semi-independent States 
on the border opted at a recent meeting at Herat to join in with the 
Russians, but for the present this is not regarded T by the Afghan 
Government. Far more serious is the threat from the Pathan tribes on the 
Pakistan side of the Border, and in view of this menace the Afghan army 
has been mobilized and the King has summoned the Loe Jirgah, (the 
Grand Council of Elders) to consider the situation. It is only summoned 
in times of national emergency and may advise the Government to refer 
the whole matter to the Security Council 
Afghanistan finds herself in a precarious position both strategically and 
politically in view of the menacing hordes of the Communists forces from 
across her northern frontier, the Oxus, as well as from the Pathan tribes 
from Pakistan. Her policy is one of strict neutrality, and she steadfastl 
refuses to be drawn into any Pact such as the Baghdad Pact of which 
Pakistan is a member by virtue of which Pakistan would be entitled to 
active support from the other members of the Pact were she to be invaded. 
This action by the Pakistan Government has aroused deep resentment 
on the part of the Soviet who now sees in Afghanistan a bulwark against 
Pakistan on the south and Persia on the west. Were the occupation of 
Afghanistan an accomplished fact, she would form a strong salient in the 
defence line of the Western Powers reaching from the Danube to the 
Himalayas. It is unlikely that an invasion of Afghanistan would be 
mounted from across the Oxus, a strongly flowing river over a mile in 
width and crossed only by heavy barges which convey animals as well as 
passengers. A more likely approach would be through the Padak Corridor 
recently acceded to Russia passing to the north of Kashmir which affords 
easy acces from Sinkiang. An army of Chinese “ volunteers ” advancing 
through the corridor would find roads now under construction by Russian 
engineers ready prepared for them in the neighbourhood of Kabul. ‘These 
roads can only be designed for reer purposes. The bakeries and 
hospitals now under construction by Russian experts would supply saad 
needs, The country is wild and alee railways do not exist ail ponds 
but mere cart tracks. fn invasion of Afghanistan would bear a etriking 
resemblance to the Chinese invasion of Tibet ostensibly for the > purpose of 
protecting ” the inhabitants against “ Imperialist aggression ” and with a 
similar lack of justification. The Afghan army is ill-provided with modern 
weapons and would be unable to offer serious opposition. The occupation 
of Afghanistan would thus be presented to the world as a fait accompli. An 
alternative route for invasion might be found in the direction of Herat and 
Kandahar following the line of Lord Roberts’ celebrated march from Kabul. 
The capture of Russian agents in these cities, as mentioned above, lends a 
certain amount of credence to this project. It would be a long and 
hazardous approach but would have the advantage of menacing the 
eastern borders of Persia, a member of the Baghdad Pac Pact. It will be inter- 
to learn whether the roads now under construction near Kabul are to 
be extended to the Pakistan frontier as they were from Lhasa to the borders 
of Nepal. Such extensions would afford a general forecast of the direction 
of any intended invasion were such to be designed. 
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It is unlikely that the occupation of Afghanistan would form the limit of 
Russian ion. The Russians, as stated by Marshall Bulganin and 
. Mr. have lent support to the claims of Afghanistan for the 
whole of the Pushtu-speaking tribal territory of the North-West Province 
of Pakistan which has been advanced during the last few years. It would 
include a considerable slice of Pakistan territory as far east as the Indus 
River and thus Pakistan would find herself threatened by an Afghan 
invasion backed by the Russians. This claim has received support from 
certain Indian politicians and some of the Indian Press, and they quote a 
statement made by Admiral Earl Mountbatten when he was Viceroy to the 
effect that “ agreements with the tribes of the North-West Frontier of 
India will have to be negotiated with the appropriate successor authority.” 
Pakistan, however, is firmly set against any such negotiation and claims 
that the frontier tribes freely agreed to accede to Pakistan in 1947. Ata 
banquet at Kabul Marshall Bulganin stated that Russia ised with 
istan on the Pukhtoonistan question and added that, in his opinion 
a plebiscite should be held to decide the future of the frontier tribes. It is 
believed in Kabul that such a plebiscite would result in favour of Afghan- 
istan, but from my own observations on the Frontier this is exceedingly 
doubtful and may be little more than wishful thinking. There can be but 
little doubt but that they would vote in favour of Pakistan. 
English and American influence in Kabul is negligible, though the 
Americans are to increase their corps of teachers in view of increasing 
Soviet influence. They have supplied Pakistan with important contribu- 
tions of arms, which has been loudly denounced by Pandit Nehru who 
considered it to be a “ false step.” It might be of interest to learn his 
. reactions to the supply of arms to Afghanistan by Czechoslovakia. Early 
in December, 1955, the United States Embassy announced that more than 
£2 millions had been allotted to Afghanistan in the past three years for | 
technical co-operation, but in spite of this assistance Afghanistan appears 
to be moving closer into the Soviet sphere of influence. The Russian 
menace on the North-West Frontier of India has for many years been the 
nightmare of the English rulers of India. With the inclusion of Afghan- 
istan as a Soviet Asian Republic, this nightmare might well become a 
reality and India’s ind ce would be threatened from this quarter 
as well as from Tibet. - H. E. Crocger. 


METHODISM IN ARNOLD BENNETTS 
NOVELS 


NEWLY formed Arnold Bennett Society, organised in the Five 
Towns he made famous as a literary group, focuses interest on 
the Bennett literature, especially the novels devoted to life in the Five 

Towns which in Bennett’s day were Methodist strongholds. The Five 
Towns’ literature is only to be understood in a Methodist setting, and it may 
be ‘that his being rejected by the people of the Potteries was due to his 
unsympathetic, and often libellous, attacks on Methodism. Among 
Methodists he caricatured Methodist characters, yet indicated he must 
have had knowledge of the intimate fellowship of Methodism. From among 
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the many Five Towns’ Stories two only, The Old Wives’ Tale (1908) and 
Anna of the Five Towns (1902) will be used as reference in this article to 
serve as illustration for Bennett’s Methodist outlook expressed in the 
Five Towns’ novels. This is Bennett’s birthplace, where he spent unhappy 
years during his early literary career, craving acknowledgement, and getting 
a view of the Methodism in which he was reared. 

Arnold Bennett was born in Shelton, near Hanley, in 1867 amidst 
industrial blackness, living for a time behind a draper’s shop which he 
skilfully worked into The Old Wives’ Tale, along with local schools he 
attended, his migration to London and matriculation there, leaving his 
hometown after his twenty-first birthday. Rarely did he return to the 
Potteries, then only for a few days at a time, yet the novels of this area 
give him a claim to be considered aone English novelists. He was 
absorbed by the grimness, the industry, the buainess, the local history 
and the Methodism of the Five Towns’, all of which are described in great ` 
detail. His Five Towns’ characters are people in the streets amidst buildings 
still familiar landmarks, people of success and failure, all caught up in the 
encroaching industry and seeking fellowship at the Duck Bank Methodist 
Church. The world the people live in is one of decay and disease, but 
life is “ sweet, exquisite, blissful melancholy ” the grimness dispelled by a 
gay girl and romantic lad who find no difficulty in making love under 
incandescant street lights, In dreary surroundings, where people live in 
districts, many of which are combined into a Federated Borough, life. 
flows evenly to its end and if there are thrills and glamour in the grimness 
of the moment, there is no future. In the Five Towns life reaches its 
fulfilment without the inhabitants realising their restrictions. Constance 
and Sophia Baines never fully appreciated their drab and unimportant 
surroundings and Bennett has many such characters, fine people though 
they are yet not lovable. The ugly bleakness of the Potteries is accepted as 
essential to well-being and money-making but involving a nostalgic 
resentment ae the defilement of a once beautiful part of the centre of 
England. t destruction was neceasary that the Industrial Revolution 
could produce the beauty of pottery. No further progress was contem- 
plated within the Five Towns. Bennett gives his own deacription of the 
Five Towns in Anna, “Five contiguous towns—Turnhill, Bursley, 
Hanbri Kype and Longshaw—anited by a single winding throughfare 
some eight miles in length have inundated the valley like a succession of 

t lakes. Of these five Bursley is the mother, but Hanbridge is the 
ees They are mean and forbidding of aspect—sombre, hard featured, 
uncouth; and the vaporous poison of their ovens and chimneys has soiled 
and shrivelled the surrounding country till there is no village lane within a 
league but what offers a gaunt and ludicrous travesty of rural claims, 
Nothing could be more prosaic than the huddled red-brown streets; 
nothing more seemingly remote from romance. Yet be it said that 
romance is even here—the romance which, for those who have the eye to 
perceive it, ever dwells amid the seats of industrial manufacture, softeni 
the coarseness, transfiguring the squalor of these alchemic operations.’ 
The Five Towns actually are Tunstall, Burslem, Hanley, Stoke and 
Longton which, with the addition of Fenton, have comprised the Federated 
Borough of Stoke on Trent since 1908; Bennett’s excuse for omitting 
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Fenton in his literary group was that Five was a better literary sound than 
six. 

Methodism in the Bennett literature represents a single theme to which ` 
he frequently returns and which shapes the plot and influences the outlook 
of the Five Towns’ people. Anna of the Five Towns has no separate 
existence apart from Methodism, and the acquired Methodist heritage 
moulded the lives of the people of the Old Wives’ Tale preventing their 
moral destruction, yet the Methodism of the Five Towns’ people did not 

personal lives. Bennett completely misunderstood the Methodist 
Movement which in his novels is not presented as an impetus of reform, 
and to which he acta merely as commentator, or reporter, remaining 
detatched from what he sees. He does not assume the role of advocate or 
reformer and took Methodism as much for granted as the industrial 
pottery scene in which he saw beauty, not only of china, but where all 
things were “netted in the flowing scarves of smoke, harmonised 
exquisitely with the chill blues of the chequered sky. Beauty was achieved, 
and none saw it.” Colourful writing perhaps, but an attempt to see 
beauty in industrial scenes in which he places his Methodism. ‘The 
Five Towns’ Stories with their industrial and Methodist background give 
Bennett admittance to the company of literary celebrities. ‘The industrial 
background is fairly represented in Clayhanger; embodied in the early 
gth-century factory experiences of Darius, a digression to the main theme 
but essential in understanding the attraction the scene had for Bennett, 
and Methodism was a part of the scene. It is significant that the Clayhanger 
family was rescued from the workhouse by a Sunday School superintendent 
who secured employment as a printer’s devil for Darius. Methodism is as 
much a part of the background of the Old Wives’ Tale as the political and 
social strands. Only from an intimate personal knowledge as a man of the 
people and of Methodism could Bennett have produced the Five Towns’ 
stories. 

The Five Towns’ novels have few attractive Methodists. Ephriam 
Tellwright, once a local preacher, “ garrilous with God,” immersed in the 
“finance of salvation” the counter of collections, director of special 
appeals, planner of anniversaries and revivals, is an odious miserable 
creature whose lack of Christian charity drove Titus Price to bankruptcy, 
embezzlement, forgery and suicide. Tellwright was a “sinister and 
formidable personality . . . one of the most extraordinary and most 
mysterious men in the Five Towns, ” notorious for his riches, living on the 
principle that “ us mum have our six per cent.” : hated by his daughters, 
whom he kept in misery and poverty, and denying Anna sufficient house- 
keeping money though she had a fortune from her mother which, when 

iven to her, was worth £40,000. Yet she dared not in the miserable 

ome where she lived spend a few pounds on a much needed dress. She 
loved Willie Price yet her father pushed her into marriage with Henry 
Mynors, a Methodist rising potter with whom she first became a sleeping 
partner in business, Anna withstood conversion and the chance of a 
changed life during a Duck Bank revival. 

The miser Tellwright was, “ what is termed a good Wesleyan, preaching 
and teaching, and spending himself in the various activities of Hanbridge 
Chapel. For many years he had been a circuit treasurer.” This odious 
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miser, “ belonged by birth to the old guard of Methodism ” whose family 
had dines ar “ the Primitive Methodist Seccession of 1808,” whose 
ancestors also taken part in the “ Warren Affair ” and “ Fly-Sheet ” 
controversy of 1849. In chapel pulpits Tellwright expounded “ the 
mystery of the atonement.” Tellwright’s interest was really devoted only 
to money and while the minister “ by his pleading might bring sinners to 
‘the itant form it was Ephriam Tellwright who reduced the cost per 
head eel saved,” but money is a familiar theme of Bennett’s, and 
money was power. An American millionaire bought ‘‘' The Grand 
Babylon Hotel ” to satisfy his daughter’s wish to dine on steak and beer. 
To Tellwright money was life. He was a redundant Methodist, who, 
despite his wealth of £60,000 at fifty, had no real interest in Methodism 
beyond being able to give £25, grudgingly and only after ruining another 
man, to a Bazaar fund, probably sneering at its acceptance since part of his 
fortune was invested in brewery shares paying 20 per cent. There is 
nothing commendable in the life of Tellwright except, perhaps, his faithful 
` trusteeship of Anna’s fortune. 

Though Bennett forsook the Methodist tradition in which he was reared 
and painted grim pictures of Methodist life, he appeared to consider it 
necessary to the well-being of society and allowed enterprising business 
men like Baines to be “‘ prime movers in providing Corinthian façade of the 
Wesleyan Chapel ” as full of sham as was the respect of Titus Price for the 
` Methodist fellowship. The Five Towns’ Methodists are alive, outwardly 
observing religious rites without inner convictions. Maggie, the domestic 
servant, “ lived seventeen hours of each day in-an underground kitchen, 
and the other seven in an attic, never went out except to chapel on Sunday 

ings and once a month on Thursday afternoons.” ‘That reference to 
Sunday evening ” is significant-since Bennett’s Methodism is devoted to 
Sunday evening services which are non-productive of Churchmanship the 
quality lacking in Five Towns’ Methodism. It was considered a sign-of 
istinction that Mrs. Baines went to church on Sunday mornings. 
Among the Five Towns’ Methodists prayer is always formal, revivaliam lacks 
sincerity while the conversion of seventy souls in a revival competes as a 
topic for discussion at a sewing meeting with a forthcoming bazaar. These 


ern, people see no connection between prayer and conduct: Constance Baines 


after prayer rifles the sacred -work box of her sister, steals a tooth extracted 
from Mr. Povey while he slept and threw it through the window. An 
action demonstrating the ineffectiveness of the framed text on the wall, 
“Thou God seest me.” Néither prayer nor religion overcame evil. 
Casualneas in prayer characterises preparations for Revival at Duck 
Bank, necessary to the plot of Anna of the Five Towns. A special preacher 
was engaged adept at encouraging godliness and who had “ snatched from 
eternal torment” tens of thousands of souls. Henry Mynors assumed the 
graces of pity and Christian succour only as a pose when praying for the 
revival’s success for this leader was content that a fellow Methodist should 
suffer defeat than say a word in his favour. When Mynors prayed Anna 
felt queer inside and while she was a Sunday School teacher she existed 
only on the fringe of the Methodist Society: there is irony in that this self 
confessed unconverted seeker after truth destroyed the fi note of 
Willie Price and ruined herself with her father. Bennett y describes 
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Anna’s emotional stirring under the impact of the revival but he so held 
her to his conception of Methodists that she was not permitted to go her 
own way to conversion. Anti-climax to her inward struggle comes when 
leaving the church, the caretaker is encountered impatiently pacing the 
steps, waiting to close down, and nearby was exhibited a e tk a 
cabinent photograph of the revivilist could be had for one shilling, these 
two incidents were of more importance than the fact of Anna’s distress in 
“ not having walked publicly to the penitental form.” Bennett’s sneer at 
the conventions of religion is maintained in small ways. Anna knew herself 
a proud sinner as she crept to the 7 a.m. prayer meeting for workers, 


hoping still to find forgiveness, but found a poor attendance of old stagers, ` 


and her prayers’ were frustrated by the thought of her own money, the 
queer, poor way she and her father lived and the neglect of having for- 
gotten “ to buy the bacon.” Willie Price, visiting the Tellwright home to 
discuss the question of rent arrears for the miserable pot bank his father 
rented from Anna, talked not of debt but of the revival: but she was 
concerned with the debt knowing her father was ready to destroy any 
man for the sake of money. Tellwright was a miser; Titus Price encouraged 
the deception of respectability; and Anna wanted conversion; all were 
Methodist of Duck Bank playing a tug of war in which Price was the 
victim who lost to the pull of money. , 

These sham Methodists are represented as more at home at a Bazaar 
than a revival, though the showman revivalist humbled and ashamed all 
“ except the organist who was searching his tune book for the next tune,” 
and to those who were unwilling to’give generoualy in the collection the 
advice was, “ keep your miserable sixpences and get sixpennyworth of 
miserable enjoyment out of them elsewhere.” The God whom Methodists 
worshipped is described in the account of a Watch-night service at Duck 
Bank. “ Jehovah on a throne, a god of sixty or so with a ‘moustache and a 
beard, and a non-commital expression which declined to say whether or 
not he would require more bloodshed.” Associated with the images that 
wafted themselves to and fro was “an obscene monstrosity with cloven 
hoofs and a tail . . . but of course you had too much sense to swallow his 
wicked absurdities,” so Methodists were convinced when once a year, ‘‘for 


ten minutes by the clock ” they knelt in meditation at a watchnight service. ~ 


Bennett sarcasm was directed to Methodist divisions for Mr. Povey was a 
“Convert” from Primitive to Wesleyan Methodism because of the 
material benefits of belonging to the same church as the Baines who 
employed him and whose elder daughter he wished to marry. The Five 
Towns’ Methodists depended on Providence to shape their lives. Fore- 
seeing that John Baines would have a “ stroke ” and need faithful nursing. 
Providence “ had began fifty years in advance by creating Aunt Maria, 
and had kept her carefully in miafortune’s way ” so she would be ready to 
cope with the demands of John Baines to whom she was a poor shrivelled 
second cousin. Providence allowed the Baines to exploit a poor relation, 
and permitted the conduct of a bazaar “delirious and gay as a carnival ” 
but devoid of spiritual content, and where, “ under gaze of ministers and 
class leaders” men were “robbed openly and ahamelessly ” and while 
- raffles were “forbidden the bazaar could be enlivened: by an auction.” 
Providence had many blind eyes. 


’ 
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Ministers are caricatured as viciously as Five Towns’ Methodists. The 
Rev. Mr. Murley’s pockets provided Bennett with occasion for a sneer 
for this superintendent of the Wesleyan circuit, “ who had a genuine 
mediaeval passion for souls” was to be presented with a suit by John 
Baines who carefully explained to Mr. Povey who was to miake it, “ Christ’s 
use for multifarious pockets.” Jibes at ministers is put on a connexional 
basis as well as local. The news that Mise Elizabeth Chetwynd, sister of a 
local struggling school mistress, is to marry the Rev. Archibald Jones 
startles Bursley. “ Archibald Jones was one of the idols of the Wesleyan 
Methodist Connexion, a special preacher famous through England at 
‘ anniversaries ’ and ‘ Trust Sermons.’... His function was to direct the 
affairs of ‘ The Book Room’ the Publishing department ” of the church. 
Archibald Jones supposed to be beyond woman and love fell from his 
pinnacle in marrying a mere school teacher. Twittering at local ministers 
becomes an unpleasant game. Rev. Reginald Banks takes his leave from a 
eg ing sewing meeting saying with a “pompous air” “he must go,” _ 

he ever had time for pastoral visiting: his complaint was that he 
hed no “ free afternoon for a month ” and enquired of his wife if she ever 
knew him to have a free evening. The miser Tellwright jibes Mr. Banks 
that he could only afford the £20 he gave to the building fund because of 
his rich wife, “a lady of independent fortune whom the wives of circuit 
stewards found difficult to please in the matter of furniture ” Mrs. Bank’s 
wanted a new scullery boiler and Mrs. Sutton, the steward’s wife, was sure 
the old boiler was “a, great deal better than ours” and that typical 
Methodist opinion concerning manses is spoken by the one genuine 
Bennett ist. Mra. Sutton conceived her function to be to stand 
“ between the minister’s wife and the funds of the society.” After voting 

against the federation of the Five Towns into a city Constance Baines 
eee home to die and, “ By a curious chance the Wesleyan minister 
bearing that she was seriously ill had called the previous day. She bad not 
asked for him and the pastoral visit, from a man who had always said that 
the heavy duties of the circuit rendered pastoral visits almost impossible, 
made her think ”: it is not recorded what she thought. She died as she had 
lived seeking no comfort of spiritual ministration, but affording Bennett 
‘ccasion for doubting the value and sincerity of gle visitation. 

The Five Towns’ Methodists portrayed Bennett are a money 
grabbing, honourless clique, unconcerned with the welfare of others, and 
creating a world where good people, such as the Willie Prices, could not 
live. The bright light of Willie Price was driven to self extinction for, 
because of the past, he could not face the future. Nor did Bennett have 
any hope for the future, hence no ambitious posterity survived Bennett’s 
outlook: the story of the Old Wives’ Tale truly representing Bennett’s 
philosophy, moves tragically to its end, the good for nothing lazy Cyril 
alone surviving to squander all his ancestors had made. It may be claimed, 
however, that Bennett’s Methodists were children of their day belonging 
to an age of assumed leisure, before the advent of telephones, or free 
libraries, or public baths, or organised holidays, a time when, ‘ Bishop 
Colenso had just staggered Christianity by his shameless notes on the 
Pentateuch. Half Lancashire was starving on account of the American 
war... there was nothing but a horse tram between Bursley and Han- 
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bridge—and that only twice an hour.” A time when hell was a reality, 
orators could sway vast crowds, and John Baines, sick and helpless, 
believing that the Bible really was the secret of England’s greatness. 
People of conceit, tied to a narrow industrial way of life, seeking to mould 
family life by curbing ambition and self expression. Mrs. Baines expected 
her daughters to recognise parental authority and to show gratitude for 
having been born into the world where pleasure had to be denied. Misa 
Chetwynd, “ the pinched virgin ” almost lost the Baines daughters because 
of the introduction of dancing into her school. Sex was a banned subject, 
the mention of a “ fox terrier bitch ” fell strangely in Mrs. Baines’ room; 
tobacco was regarded as equally licentious as cards, dogs and cigars being 
the horrible vices of Mr. Povey. It was a day of domestic servants who 
at forty, ‘‘ was what was left of a woman after twenty two years in the care | 
of a philanthropic family . . . a dehumanised drudge.” Out of that re- 
stricted conceited background emerged Sophia, “ This fragile slip of the 
- Baines stock unconsciously drawing on the accumulated strength of 

erations of honest living had put a defeat ” on Gerald Scales, frustrating 
Fi atieinpts to seduce her, and throughout her life giving her strength to 
refuse the pleasureable life of a kept mistress. Through Sophia Bennett 
developed the idea that people suffered, not because they were sinners, but 
because they were fools. Sophia, contemplating the ruined life of Madame 


` Foucault, descended from comfort to an existence in a foul room in a low 


down lodging house, “‘ thought what a fool you have been; not ‘ What a 
sinner’.”” It must not be assumed that Bennett’s Five Towns’ Novels are a 
fair interpretation of Methodist or non-conformist people. This writing 
of Bennett’s is not realism: it is misrepresentation, the characters in the 
Five Towns novels, though admitting their creator into the realms of the 
famous, are not themselves in the company of the lovable characters of 
fiction. . FREDERICK PILKINGTON. 


TWILIGHT OVER GERMANY 


HE train arrived punctually at Kalderkirchen. The German - 
customs inspector opened our compartment door and after saying ` 
politely “ Good morning,” he asked us if we had anything to 
There were two travellers in my compartment, a German woman 
with her two years old daughter, and an elderly Dutch woman. The 
German woman and myself gave the Customs Officer a negative reply and 
he took our words without any doubt. The Dutch woman said she had 
some tea and some cigars which she smokes herself. The Customs officer 
asked her how much tea she had. She shrugged her shoulders and in 
broken German said, “ Perhaps half a pound.” One could sense the 
lady from Holland was trying to be difficult. “ I’m afraid you will have to 
pay duty on your tea ” said the German still very politely and asked if he 
could see the tea. “If you want to see the tea you will have to open my 
case.” “Would you kindly open the case?” asked the officer. “‘ Open the 
case yourself,” replied the Dutch traveller. It was certainly obvious that 
our Dutch Lady didn’t like the Germans, but the officer had his duty to do 


and charged her 60 pfenning for a quarter of tea (1ah.). “ J have no money,” 
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the Dutch woman indignantly replied, and it looked as if there was going 
to be a Dutch-German crisis. However the German passenger saved the 
situation in the last minute by paying the duty and taking the } Ib. tea for 
herself. The Customs Officer accepted this as a perfect solution and, still 
polite, he saluted us and wished us a good journey. There was 
arrogant about this German. He was so different from the German 
official who zae passport in 1939, clicked his heels and shouted 
“ Heil Hitler.” eie Gean Tel changes Is militarism and 
a a nar les ne The man in Kalder- 
kirchen who greeted us on.German soil created a good impression and 
gave us a pleasant welcome to the new Reich. 
At the time of my arrival in Germany the romance of Princess 
and Peter Townsend was at its peak. Germany always had a weak spot for 
royalties, and for a long time. their interest has been focussed on the 
British Royalty and also on the Empress of Persia who was born in Berlin. 
“I wish we had a king or a reigning’ prince; this could establish a real 
peace,” said a fellow traveller to me between Diisseldorf and Bonn. 
“ In what way could Royalty stabilise peace? ” I asked this monarchistic 
minded German. ‘‘ Well the allies should never have allowed the creation 
of a new Reich in 1945. We should have gone back to the political status 
of 1848, when every German province had not only its own parliament 
but also its own king. Germany would never have become a threat to 
peace and we would have had no reason to join N.A.T.O., nor would the 
Russian have had any reason to keep Eastern Germany under control.” 
7 In which way is Germany becoming a threat to peace?” I asked the elderly 
German. “A re-armed Germany is automatically a danger in Europe. 
Once Germany has a Wehrmacht, no one will dictate in which form we will 
liberate our brothers in the East. We are, I’m sorry to say, a militaristic- 
minded nation and the Americans are trying everything to appeal to oun 
militaristic instincte. People outside Germany don’t see the real develop- 
ment in the Eastern zone of Germany where a new Hitler Youth is being 
formed under communist slogans. Do you really think that Russia wants a 
united Germany? Or free elections? A re-armed Germany would never 
, ise the Oder line as a border of Germany!” Now the old man came 
back to his remark of a political status quo of 1848. ‘‘ Independent German 
states such as existed before Bismarck forced the will of Prussia on the rest 
of Germany are the only guarantee of a permanent peace.” This fantastic 
idea of a new German monarchy seemed to be justified, but every logical 
German knows that we can’t turn the wheels of history backwards, 
and the average German of 1955 has a quite different outlook. He lives 
well, he wants to get rich quickly, and he has succeeded in his aims with 
some outstanding merits. It is not surprising that the Adenauer Govern- 
ment refers to the economic recovery of its country as the German 
“Wunder.” How long can this “ Wunder” last? How long is the 
German economy able to achieve not only full employment, but increase 
their production for the home market and their export at the same time? 
Is the German industry already a danger to the world markets? Arén’t 
we on the croas-road of the German “ Wunder”? The industrialists dre 
of the opinion that the full productivity of the German economy can still 
keep up the ae and infiltrate and conquer the world markets. Trade 
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Union leaders in Bonn and the S.P.D. are of a different opinion. “ The 
German workers are no longer satisfied with their working hours, they want 
not only more free time, but more pay at the same time. Business is 
booming and we want a share in the boom too,” said a follower of the 
German Social Democrat party to me, and at the same time he assured me 
that his party has no intention of conquering the world market and 
squeezing British goods out of an established international market. “If we 
do this we will soon find ourselves fighting once more against England and 
the rest of the world, only because we work more than our counterparts in 
England and other European States. Now the time has come to relax; 
we want a 40 hour week and a share in the industrial boom, especially as 
the cost of living is still on the increase.” ‘“ What about re-armament?” I 
asked Herrn Freytag. “ Re-armament is necessary to keep our export 
production on the same level as other European states.- If we only con- 
centrate all our efforts on good production for the home and overseas 
markets, we are playing an unfair game with our partners in N.A.T.O., 
who have to pay for their re-armament and defence and at the same time 
need an export production to earn their livelihood. The issue of the 
re-armament of Germany is not a military one for the S.P.D. but more an 
economic question,” said the German. 

From this official line of the German Opposition Party in Bonn a new 
opposition inside this party has been recently formed. For the first time 
since the second world war the German S.P.D. have their “ Bevan 
Group,” which, during my recent stay in Germany, had not officially 
formed a political party but only voiced their opinion in the weekly journal 
Die Andere Zeitung, which is published in Hamburg. The editorial staff 
of this new paper are former members of the official 8.P.D. paper Vorwärts 
which is published in Bonn. Mr. Gerhard Gleissberg and Rudorf 
Gottschalk, who are responsible for Die Andere Zeitung, are regarded in 
Bonn as the renegades of the Party. The accusation that these new German 
“ Bevanites ” have Communist tendencies is unfounded, and their strong 
anti-militaristic attitude is supported by big industrialists in Hamburg, 
who are more interested in a vigorous export drive of German goods than 
in diverting their production towards goods for a new German army which 
in no way can bring a capital profit for the export firms of Hamburg, 
Lübeck and Bremen. The editorial Staff of Die Andere Zeitung are fully ` 
aware that their supporters are in no way followers of their political party 
and that they have only found a common ground by opposing re-armament 
at any price for Germany. But Die Andere Zeitung concentrates its 
attentions not only against re-armament of Germany but also against the 
revival of Nazism inside the Federal Republic. No foreign observer would 
be able to distinguish a German from a Nazi or Anti-Nazi. The question of 
how far the Nazis have come back is one of the most difficult post-war 
problems because the majority of Germans today have in one or another 
form a justification for their political tendencies of the past. But when a 
man like Dr. Globke, who was responsible for the racial laws of the 
Third Reich, becomes the close adviser to Dr. Adenauer, then the 
democracy of Bonn is becoming a farce. Even inside the quarters of the 
Social Democrats, former leading Hitler Youth members are holdi 
responsible secretarial jobs, and the official voice of the S.P.D. (Social, 
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Democratic Party) is publishing contributions from literary prize winners of 
the Third Reich. 

There are still enough efficient and genuine anti-Nazis in Germany who, ` 
with a clear political record of the past, could occupy Key positions in 
Bonn and who would be better guarantors of the new Federal Republic 
than personalities who played a major part inside the Third Reich. The 
attitude of the average German towards these developments is either of 
complete indifference, or he gives the following reply. “ Why do you 
complain about leading ex-Nazi personalities in Bonn? Aren’t you 
yourself to blame for these tendencies? Every week a former high i 
Nazi general is pardoned from the British military prison in Werl. Firat 
they were sentenced to death, then they were transferred to life imprison- 
ment, now they are released, and what a release! The ex-nazis come back 
to their home, so a torchlight proceasion celebrates their return, and leading 
German car manufacturers and other big industrialists overload them with 
présents and offers for important jobs.” The “man in the street” in 
Germany is baffled. ‘“ I wish I had been a big shot in the Third Reich, 
then I would have a good job today...” they openly say. The same 
applied to many returning German P.O.W. from Russia. For this reason 
alone the Russians have slowed down their repatriation. All these s0- 
called Nazi elements are at present a small minority, and in spite of the key 
jobs they are holding inside the German industries they are unwilling to 
provoke war tendencies as even the German youth—here I am speaking 
of my impressions in Western Germany—is in no militaristic mood.” 

“Why should we want war? We have enough for a century to come...” 
said a German friend of mine who is editor-in-chief of a weekly publication 
with a circulation of nearly 500,000. ‘‘ But what about reunification?” I 
asked again. My friend laughed. “ Do you really think that any German 
of our generation (we were both born 1918) would fight just to teunify 
Germany? The reunification must come from Russia and America. 
Now the Germans who have settled from the East in the Federal Republic 

. have more or less found a new home; they earn more money than they 
ever did in their home towns. If Eastern Germany was incorporated over- 
night into Western Germany do you think these people would go back to’ 
their homes and start once again a new life? Why should they? The men 
in Bònn only give us the impression that they want a united Germany. 
Adenauer’s Government is a Catholic government; he obtained bis Tapan 
through votes of the Catholics in the Rhineland and Westphalia. 

election all over Germany, including the Eastern Zone, would be 

the end of his Government because it is a well-known fact that the 
Protestant area of Saxony and Brandenburg has always been a stronghold 
for the social democrats. This is one reason for objection at the present to 
a unification of Germany. Then there are the big Ruhr industries. A 
united Germany means the rebuilding of the Eastern Zone, but this is a 
non-profitable adventure no one wants to risk just at the time when the 
steel industry is booming. The third reason is the Communist hierarchy 
in Eastern Germany. Do you think they are willing to just disappear 
from their jobs into an underground movement as they would have to once 
- ` Moscow withdraws its support?- Don’t forget, no French Government 
would like to see 70,000,000 Germans united again. The result of Geneva 
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was no disappointment for Germany.” As I have pointed out before, the 
- German of today does not want to re-arm. The is more sport-minded 
than under the Third Reich; there is no anti-British feeling in Western 
Germany, but all these positive symptoms have a bitter taste—the knowl 
_ that no nation in the whole world is so easily led as the German people 
and that leading men of the Third Reich could influence the Bonn politician 
without being a member of the Bundestag. No one knows who will 
succeed Adenauer. So long as German prosperity is visible in the café 
houses in the Königsallee in Düsseldorf, the average German does not care; 
but what happens if a new unemployment wave sweeps over Germany 
and the industrial boom iè transferred into a powerful re-armament 
e? Then Hans and Fritz will look to Bonn, and the Bundestag 
will have to prove that the shadow of the Nazi secretaries in the town where 
Beethoven began his noble compositions is either only an ugly sign on 
Germany’s political horizon or they are the real masters of post-war 
Germany and only waiting for their time to come. GERD TREUHAFT. 


JAHE ART OF POISONING ^- 


OISONING is a crime which our law-makers still consider serious 

enough to be punishable by hanging. One might think that with the 

development of science the art would have reached perfection. 
In reality our ancestors are our masters in this method of killing, and their 
chances of discovery were minimized by the fact that little was then known 
‘about post-mortems. Some of the poisons employed long ago were very 
slow to take effect: others worked with instantaneous results, and -the 
methods used to conceal the crime were always ingenious if not always 
successful. Strange concoctions were invented which could lead to death 
without suffering and without causing suspicion. Subtle toxins were put 
in flowers and trinkets by the ancient Romans, while the Turks and 
Persians knew how to poison the stirrups, saddle, bridle and even the boots 
of a rider. ‘ 

In the Middle Ages poison was frequently mixed with the incense on the 
Communion Table and the deadly exhalations exacted their toll in human 
life. The Kings of France became so frightened of these murderous 
scents that they forbade the use of perfume in their presence. The 
poisoner of these times showed a distinct preference for noxious smells, 
We read of arsenic solutions being added to the tallow of candles and the 
wax of tapers. These produced bluish vapours, fatal in their effect. 
Leopold I of Austria nearly died of the poisonous blue fumes exhaled by the 
long candles in his bedroom. Blue was always considered a dangerous 
colour. Henry IV of England is supposed to have been poisoned by an 
indigo blue velvet cloak handed to him by a hereditary enemy. When he 
put on the fatal cloak he shivered and wept. He vowed that he would go 
to the Holy Land, to wrest it from the Turks, hoping in this way to find a 
cure. But the poison was already doing its deadly work and he died before 
fulfilling his vow. The criminal was never found but two hundred suspects 
paid the price on the gallows. : 

On the Continent, where so many murders have been committed in the 
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name of religion, the Church became a popular centre for the poisoner’s 
craft, Poison was actually administered by means of consecrated bread, 
and was even put in the Communion wine. In an attempt to rid France of 
_ Louis XI a band of conspirators was caught in the act of spreading a 
dangerous coloured liquid over the objects that the King was to kiss after 
the mass. It is not surprising that the art of poisoning rapidly spread to the 
banquet table and that many a feudal lord was hastened to his death by the 
treachery of his host. Hence the custom which still prevails in certain 
countries to this day—the host of a distinguished person would first taste 
the food before handing it to his guest. But even this guarantee of good 
faith was subject to abuses cunningly devised by expert criminals. How- ` 
ever, it is consoling to find that in these dark times the greatest proof 
of esteem and confidence that could be given by a guest to his host was to 
dispense with this precaution. 

_ A later development of the poisoner’s art took the form of spurious 
treatments of wounds, under the guise of remedies. Francis II was poi- 
soned by a valet de chambre who put harmful toxins on that part of his 
nightcap which came into contact with his suppurating ear. On the same 
principle poison was often sprinkled on vests and applied to open sores, 
Even shoes were known to be poisoned, and rat poisoning became in- 
creasingly popular as ite highly concentrated properties made it impossible 
to detect. An attempt was made to dispose of Louis XV when a child by 
poisoning his handkerchief. More frequently, however, the poisoning of 
gloves and handkerchiefs was used as a blind to divert attention from the 
real method employed. 

Perhaps the most deadly poison ever used was the famous Cantarella 
of the Borgias. ‘This was obtained in the most horrible manner. A pig 
ee R oe ee Dy ee ieee vee ae 
sprinkled with a further dose. When putrefaction was complete, the 
liquid was distilled and the white powder which remained gave a poison 
whose virulence was greatly increased by ite passage through a living 
organism. Pope Alexander VI and his son, Caesar Borgia, used a 
similar kind of poison which was found in the saliva of a mad pig, hung 
upside down and beaten to death. That, at least, is the rough formula, Its 
exact composition is so complex that it has defied the researches of later 
scientists. No doubt there was an infinity of formulae each prepared for a 
particular case and destroyed after use. The underlying secret is buried 
with the Borgias. 

A less horrible but more ingenious method of killing originated in 
Venice about the 15th century. Poisoned rings were worn and their 
effect was so potent that many a handshake resulted in death. These ` 
rings, worn on the middle finger, had two sharp claws of steel on the © 
same side as the palm, and pointing towards the adjoining fingers. In the 
hollows of the claws a violent poison was concealed. Ata ball or in a crowd. 
a cavalier would seize, as a gallant gesture, the bare hand of someone who 
had insulted him. The skin of his enemy was punctured in the hand-clasp, 
allowing a few drops to enter. The next morning the victims was dead in 
his bed. 

An ingenious variation of the art of poisoning was employed by an 
Austrian soldier in 1g09—he bought empty capsules from a chemist and 
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filled them with potassium cyanide. Then he sent hectographed letters to 
his superior officers recommending a drug to counteract sexual weakness. 
He signed the letters with the fictitious name ‘‘ Charles Francis.” Some 
of the officers accepted the drug and tried it. Luckily, only one was 
poisoned. But Adolph Hofrichter, the ambitious soldier who had hoped 
to get rid of his superior officers in this way, was arrested and sentenced to 
life imprisonment. Freed during the revolution, he continued to live in 
Vienna under an assumed name. Perhaps he became a useful accomplice 
of another Adolph, who ruthlessly liquidated human obstructions to his 
position of power. 

Poisoning is essentially a feminine crime: seventy per cent of the world’s 
poisoners have been women. In certain parts of India the cruel law which 
forces widows to burn themselves on their husband’s funeral pyre, owes its 
origin to the prevalence of poisoning by women who prefer lovers to 
husbands. In the ancient Republic of Rome, poisoning by women became 
so rife, that special laws were made to deal with it. A Latin proverb says 
that an adulteress is a poisoner, and this has been amply proved in the 

of crime. In Rome itself an outbreak of poisoning resulted in the 
deaths of the magistrates and members of the Senate. The plot was 
disclosed by the female servant of one of the patrician’s wives, and the 
guilty women confessed that their aim had been to wreak vengeance on the 
citizens who had publicly denounced their debauches. This notorious 
case has for centuries fascinated the student of criminology. But women 
do not only try to poison their husbands—sons and daughters-in-law 
may well be the object of their venom. Sometimes they are unsuccessful 
like the mother of Antiochus, King of Syria, who handed a poisoned cup 
to her son but was forced to drink it herself. The sister of Xerxes, King of 
Persia, was more successful however in her attempt to poison 
daughter-in-law. She handed her a slice of chicken, cut with a poisoned 
knife—but the knife was poisoned on one side only and so she was able 
to allay suspicion by taking the piece which was next to the clean, unin- 
fected blade. 

Probably the worst case of poisoning by a woman was that of Mme de 
Brinvilliers who lived in seventeenth-century France. She poisoned her 
father to avenge the imprisonment of her lover; she poisoned her husband 
to satisfy her lover; she poisoned her lover because he was unfaithful to 

-her; she poisoned her brothers to inherit their fortune, and she poisoned 

her ‘daughter because she found her stupid. Not content with murdering 
her relations, ahe poisoned her friends and servants as well. Even strangers 
met their death at her hands. When her crimes were discovered, she es- 
caped to England and confessed that she had given poisoned foods to 
patients in hospitals in order to test the efficacy of her preparations. 
Then there was the case of a certain Anna Zwanziger who used a solution 
of flypowder and rat poison to kill her employer’s wife, hoping the widower 
‘would marry her—although she was fifty deoii ugly. She treated 
in the same way the wives of her two subsequent employers, but still 
remained a spinster! 

Strychnine is a poison which is not very much used, being too difficult 
to obtain and too easily detected by its bitter taste, though mixed with 
chicory in coffee, however, it is scarcely noticeable. At the beginning of the 
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1890's a seamstress in Brighton fell in love with the husband ‘of one of tee 
customers, Finding that passion was uoreturned, she resolved -to kill 
the wife. She visited her and offered a present of sweets and flowers. 
But the doctor’s wife was suspicious and handed them to her husband ‘to - 
examine. He immediately detected the poison but did not notify the police, . 
hoping that a reproach would produce a more lasting repentance. ‘How- 
ever, young Christine Edmund’s thirst for vengeance had to be satisfied by 
some other means. She mixed the poisoned sweets with some others 
exposed for sale on shop counters, and innocent victims lost their lives. ' 
for a woman scorned. Brought to trial she was judged insane and 
imprisoned in Broadmoor for life. 

Belladonna seems to be a popular poison with women. There is, for 

c, the celebrated case of Marie Jeanneret of Switzerland, who in 
early iy te had a passion for medicines and was continually seeking consulta- 
tions with doctors. Through her morbid fear of becoming blind, she 
collected a number of prescriptions for belladonna, and then became an 
institutional nurse to old women. In a few months she had poisoned six 
patients. When arrested she openly confessed to the murders, saying that 
she had committed them in order to study the effect of the poison. This 
was not a case of “ murder for gain,” but the accused had to spend twenty 
years in prison as the price for her experiments on human beings. 

The methods employed by poisoners have changed considerably 
throughout the centuries, but their motives have remained substantially 
the same. Ambition, jealousy and the desire for vengeance seem to be 
the prime causes of this despicable crime, but with women there is often a 
complicating factor—a pathological weakness, manifesting itself in nervous, 
h ical and neurasthenic conduct. Poisoners of both sexes, however, 
display a complete lack of conscience, a total insensibility to suffering and 
are almost always inveterate liars. Women can lay to perfection the role 
of tenderness while administering the poisoned cup, but men are more 
concerned with a perfect preparation than a perfect presentation. The 
advance of science has mercifully outstripped the evolution of the perfect 
pean and it is consoling to reflect that the most ingenious poison has a 

undred to one chance of discovery by the forensic expert. 
Ruyopa HILTon. 


QUALITY VERSUS EQUALITY 


N a recent broadcast Talk on Truth, the Sovereign Virtue, in THE 

FOUNDATIONS OF WESTERN VALUES series, Dr. Gilbert 

Murray spoke of the dangerous watchwords of the French Revolution, 
and remarked that only one “ is now on everyone’s lips, ‘ Equality.’ And 
that just at a time when, in the chaos of thought caused by our incessant 
class strife, it is particularly important-to human welfare to 
the slightly better from the alightly worse, the higher from the lower, the 
true from the plausible—unless we are content to see the world re- 
barbarised.” To a non-political onlooker it is certainly true that the 
modern world seems hypnotically obsessed by the idea of equality, which 
it advocates indiscriminately without attempting to analyse its implications, 
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and still more curiously, without apparently noticing that Darwin’s 
. Origin of Species which so startled and disrupted Western civilisation, 
cast as much doubt on the concept of equality held by the Revolutionists as 
it‘did upon Fundamentalism. Yet today it is the materialists, the section 
of society that has most whole-heartedly accepted the evolutionary theory, 
who talk most loudly on this subject, oblivious of the fact that a state of 
equality is relatively quite impossible if this theory is true; for according 
to its arguments, all things and all men are in a process of becoming, and 
. therefore are necessarily at different stages of development, although some 
groups and races may be said to have approximated to a certain uniformity 
of development. This is particularly true of the artificially induced totalit- 
arian states that give an appearance of the static conformity of the termitary. 

It is, of course, correct to say that men, as mere flesh and blood are equal, 
haying similar physical needs, a fact that should always be taken into 
account in sociological planning. It is also reasonable for those who accept 
the spiritual hypothesis to affirm that all men are potentially equal spiritu- 
ally, i.e., that the divine spark may be fanned into a flame revealing what in 
Christianity is thought of as a son of God “ equally” in a cobbler or a 
Prince, for of this we have historical proof. But between these two 
extremes, in the mental realm of everyday life where men work, strive and 
develop, talk of equality is utterly unrealistic. What equality is there, for 
instance, between a spiv in Soho and an evolved entity like the late Gandhi? 
or between an aborigine and an Albert Schweitzer? And again, between 
these extremes there are endless gradations of evolutionary development - 
which, if ignored and denied, can only lead to chacs and confusion. 
And yet the tendency of modern psychiatry is to do just this; to insist that 
all men are basically “ equal” and only superficially different, and to 
attribute all deviation from what they decide is the “norm” either to — 
chance, circumstances or the development of glands and brain-lobes or, . 
in the case of wrong-doers, to external and physical causes. This is a 
popular attitude with the equalitarians but does not appeal to those who 
seek the Quality of the truly moral life as a remedial measure. And how 
far it is from the teaching of Tolstoy, for instance, who wrote in his Private 
Diaries: “ The sick man does not know that his life depends on spiitual 
conditions which are not subject to the laws of matter, instead of seeking 
for health in the spiritual source of . . . the soul, he prefers to seek for it ina 

man, a wonder worker... ora | doctor: ” Or of Gandhi who said that 
hospitals were “ institutions for the pagation of sin ” aince they “ seduce 
men into paying leas attention to the warning of their bodies and giving 
themselves up more and more to a life of vice.” 

The slow process of training people into morality does not, however, 
appeal to the impatient P mind which pins its faith in quick 
“ shots ” administered to body or brain; but there is no short cut to 
perfection. Spiritual evolution, it is true, may be experienced as an 
awakening, coming about, as in cases of religious conversion, in a few 
moments of time, a mental “ seeing of the light ” which thereafter directs 
the individual along the evolutionary path, but this does not mean that the 
man is, in that moment, entirely re-made, although it does mean that he has 
accepted the premise and rules whereby he can, if sufficiently persistent 
and integrated, remake himself. For this, however, he will have to forego 
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the modern passion for being equal. ‘As his character and mode of living 
improve, he will find that he is not living on terms of with his 
average cuca pet and that neighbour will not be long before he, too, 
recognizes—and resente—the fact. This is perhaps why the idea of solid- 
eet ase more appealing to most people than that of evolutionary 
They wish to be liked, to be able to enter fully into the 
pleasures and habits of those about them. They dread the 
PARIE aih comes of being different. It is only those who, like Paul 
on the road to Damascus, suddenly become aware of the supreme goal of 
a EE oe we ene eas ouA eae opalar 
ideal of equality. For in the relative sense, quality and equality are’ 
mutually exclusive. Levelling down and at the same time aiming at the 
Highest Good cannot possibly be engaged in atthe same time. The choice 
has always to be made between the two ideas. Yet the peculiar thing is that, 
even in these days, when the demand for equality is so insistent and 
ubiquitous, it is Quality which is most truly, if unconsciously, worshipped 
by humanity. For it is Quality towards which the under-privileged aspire 
when they seek to “ better themselves.” It is Quality to which the new- 
poor oe deprived of their domestic staff, they strive to keep their 
es and table appointments in the same impeccable state as when 
parlour-maids, butler and housemaids did the duties that they now struggle 
to do single-handed, although it entails domestic slavery. 

After the basic physical needs are met, it is always for Quality— 
betterment—that men seek. Unfortunately the betterment is all too often 
conceived of in monetary terms and material possessions. The self-made 
man is wrongly designated. He has not made “ himself,” but a fortune, 
to which process that “ self ” has been largely sacrificed. He has had a 
false sense of Quality; a better sense would have led him to self-culture; 
the best sense leads to what Lenin so bitterly decried and pretended to 
despise in the Tolstoians—self-perfectioning. The fact that this concept of 
Quality is so little discussed and so widely abandoned in the world today 
is, as Professor Murray points out, exceedingly dangerous, for it means that 
mankind is rapidly becoming devoid of a criterion. Without a criterion, 
whether this is thought of as a personal God or the evolutionary Goal, the 
further evolution of mankind becomes impossible, and it must revert, or 
devolve—since nothing remains static.and humanity is always moving in 
one direction or another—to barbarism. 

The revival of the cult of Quality should not, and would not, if based on 
a right sense of values, involve injustice to the majority. Seen in the light 
of evolution it would, for the first time in history, give humanity a clear 
sense of direction. The universal urge to betterment would be recognized 
for what it essentially was; no longer the all too human desire for more 
material things but for a higher human species such as that exemplified 
by the Founders of the world-faiths and their immediate followers who all 
sought to eliminate violence from, and instate Love in, the heart of man. 
Nowhere is this evolutionary ideal more clearly stated and convincing! 
urged than in 1 John 3: 2, Naw are we the sons of God, and dt doth 
Sia eee eee 
we shall be like him; for we shall see him as he is. see ae cae 
hath this hope in him purifieth himself, even as he is pure.” 
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a challenge to our faith, but not nearly 80 great a challenge as it would 
have been to, say, a neolithic man; for we at least have the historical proof 
that man can and has evolved to his present condition from neolithic times; 
and it surely demands less faith than common sense to believe that he can 
evolve infinitely further. 

If the evolutionary urge were recognized for what it is, it could be the 
most unifying factor ever known to mankind. ‘The all-in-this-together 
appeal which was such an integrating factor during the last war would be 
experienced even more keenly in the recognition of a common goal to 

_which all could attain without displacing others and to which, in fact, it was 
essential that others beside oneself should attain if the Realm of God were 
ever to be seen on earth. It would indeed be each for all and all for each, 
and the universal aim would provide the basis for spiritual unification 
which is the world’s most urgent need. The cult of quality, therefore, 

` provides the alternative to the present thoughtless demand for an impossible 
one, as surely as spiritual evolution gives the answer to the utilitarian 
philoeophy of the muterialiad evolutionists. And the sooner this answer 
is given, and the situation rationalised, the better for a world which, 
refusing to recognize the evolutionary gradations of the human species, 
won in every case by racial, national and individual wrestling in spirit that 
only those who have worshipped Quality can understand, are denying those 
triumphs which are the chief glory of man, and seeking to disparage and 
eliminate them by psychiatric “ explanations ” of all that is beyond the 
average concept of goodness, an AGE by applying to their teaching and 
manifestation the damning term “ reactionary.” It is against the con- 
siderable weight of ridicule, hatred and scientific rationalisations of the 
equalitarians that the worshippers of Quality must stand. But this has been 
so throughout the ages. The difference that confronts us today is that the 
cult of violence which has inevitably arisen from the widespread worship 
of solidarity and equality now threatens to plunge us into barbarism 
before the cult of Quality can be popularised. Hence thei ce of such 
hints as that dro by Professor Murray and the need for more—much 
more—to be thought and written along these lines. Esmé WYNNE-TYSON. 


THE DEPOPULATION PROBLEM OF CORSICA 


HE French General Commissioner to the Plan explained at the 
Chapter concerning Corsica: “ ‘The Corsican problem is not a local 
affair, it is a question of national interest, the urgency of which 

must not be ‘neglected without serious consequences: it is no 
if we say that the Corsican problem is even a supra-national affair, 
because the vacuum in the midst of Occidental culture which is developi 
there rapidly may be a real danger.” A vacuum? Yes. If the island which 
in 1886 still numbered about 290,000 inhabitants continues to decrease in 
population as it does now, it will only have 160,000 inhabitants at the next 
census according to Senator Pierre Romani.* At any rate, the census of 
this year compared to 1936, which is more suitable to comparison than the 
census of 1946 still under the after effects of the War, shows a decrease of 
the population of nearly one quarter. 


* Senator Pierre Romani. Beppar sur io projet de p'an do Modernisation, d'équipement 
et d'aménagement de la Corse, to the Conseil de la République (1954). 
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Such collections of evidence were repeatedly made during the last 
E To explain them other collections of evidence must serve - 
i of real causes, e.g., Corsican History, the insular position, the 
economic conditions. In the same way, a comparison is established 
between the help of France to its big Mediterranean island and the provi- 
sion which is made for Sardinia or the Balearic Islands by Italy and Spain 
respectively; it is considered insufficient and as a further reason for 
depopulation. As to such comparisons, it is to be said that they are 
imperfect and it may be asked whether those who institute them are not 
conscious of this fact. If they were seriously carried through, they could 
give many explanations. But they ought to be extended from the Western 
to the Eastern Mediterranean and further to the islands and the island- 
states of Europe and the world in general, and equally to the Continental 
countries and territories which acknowledge similar conditions go that they 
may serve the purpose which is wanted. To give an exam ere ie it should 
not be forgotten that the misery of Sardinia cannot be helped with the 
sole means of the Italian Government, but that foreign capital is required 
for investment.* 

Corsican History, indeed, is full of wars and insurrections; but it also 
knows epochs which saw the rise the country made, so that this reasoning 
about the poverty of the island, which is always used like an axiom, is a leas 
sufficient argument than the insular position. If the latter one may explain 
much, this judgment is almost exclusively Continental and therefore 
onesided. But what is curious is that even the Corsicans adopted this 
explanation. Should the island inhabitants find an advantage in this 
Continental judgment? For an island of the extent of Corsica insularity 
cannot be only disadvantageous. History proves that the actual criticism 
was not valid at all times. The National Convention had well noted the 
necessities of insular economics when it accorded economic and tax 
privileges. There is no more left of them in our century. But if one is 
disposed to recognise the necessity of Corsica’s economical integration 
into France, it may not be agreed with Senator Romani who explains that 
the Corsicans themselves may choose the right hour for integration. The 
consequences of this standpoint may be thought over. The insular and 
economic position are deliberately associated. If only the imperfect 
harbour provisions are judged, it seems to be right. But all chapters of the 
“ Plan de Mise en Valeur de la Corse, Invataire 1949,” published under the 
auspices of the Conseil Général de la Corse by the Comité Technique de 
Co-ordination et d’étude du Plan, arrive at unsatisfactory conclusions, 
whether in agriculture, industry and commerce, or the supply of the 
country with technical provisions such as electricity, sanitary organisation, 
schools, post-offices as well as housing and traffic provisions of every kind 
or the development of tourist traffic (tourism). Everywhere the enquiries 
come to the result that the standing of the particular economic branch is 
insufficient. ; 

The catastrophic decline of the cultivated area and its covering by the 
maquis is there as well treated as the “ archaic and irrational ”Ẹ character 

Ludwig Erhard. Deutschlands Rückkehr rur Weltwirtschaft. Dusseldorf. aie 


Commasion de la Corte of tho Conseil do la République (quoted 
pport of Senator Romanı who mentions the collections of evidence and the recom- 


mendations of the Commission de la Corse). 
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` + of the tilling methods (similar observations may be equally made outside 
~ agriculture), the costly import which is faced by a very unimportant export ` 
and the druining never brought to an end. Corsica is in no way neglected 
by nature in comparison to other regions. With better traffic conditions a 
many-sided mining industry could be developed, the wood industry could 
be pushed, and rare kinds of minerals would allow the creation of a cor- 
responding industry. Furthermore, this ent richer than any other 
French Department in mineral springs would make possible the extension of 
a wide spread spa industry. There would be also possible the development 
` of factories of preserves as a.start to food and fishing industries, As a 
matter of fact, foreign, i.e., non-Corsican capital would therefore be 
needed. But we are told that efforts in this way have failed because of the 
opposition of the native population. Perhaps an explanation may be found 
in those events for the permanent decline of the island economics and 
the people consequently leaving the country. 
This desertion takes as well the form of an interior migration as of 
emigration which leads to Metropolitan France, to North Africa and to 
Overseas. In the first case one may discern between the quitting of the 
mountain country for finding a new home in the plain and the going off to 
the towns, Senator Romani takes the point of view that the quitting of the 
mountain country for the plain must be encouraged. On the contrary 
we ask for how this standpoint goes together with the development of 
tourism which everybody sees nowadays as the remedy of everything in 
Corsica. Where would it come to, e.g., in Switzerland if her mountain 
ee leaves the tourist so to say on his own? What is to be 
ooked for in connexion with tourism, which is said to make for resettling 
the inhabitants, is a professional readoption on the spot. When Corsicans 
D they often choose the careers of the soldier, the gendarme 
or the Civil Servant. In fact, it was Napoleon who not only changed the 
union with France into the opening to the world, but also showed his 
countrymen where those professions may lead. Taken up by so many, the 
ulation of the island is the result. Its economics either must no longer 
nourish the people or the Corsican nation has lost interest in it, and the 
second possibility. may be one of the reasons of the underdevelopment of 
the country’s economics. Or might there still be other secret reasons 
to find which would be the duty of psychology? It certainly is no mistake 
to pretend that the Corsicans win through the intermediary of the three 
mentioned groups of professions with fixed salaries the security which they 
think they find no longer at home. With this security they get the free- 
dom which they always are longing for. To defend it means simultaneoualy 
a claim to power which finds in the above mentioned career a possibility of 
life. Under the protection of the state every gendarme, every soldier or 
every civil servant becomes its protégé. Measured by the modern welfare 
state-they were the first ones whom its care has benefited. To secure it 
brought the solution of a definite national question to the Corsicans in their 
own way. Behind it the home country goes down, or better, it becomes a 
symbol and that needs maintaining it unvaried. Evolution would renew it, 
its picture would change and its symbolic value decline. 
In those circumstances the value of touriam must be mentioned. It is 
hoped to bring back “la Renaissance de la Corse.” Setting aside the few 
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old countries where an ancient tradition of tourist traffic represents an 
original economic form, this part of economics can only be a supplement . 
or a substitute. When stu a reopen nee to plows ue 
conversations, it is to be noticed how ple count on capital 
Tape ies oF che Secs naa OF tw ues aoe ey E 2 
improvement of the general institutions useful for tourism. If the state will 
be ready to overtake in that way the risks, the notion of the welfare state 
-will be entered in this new economic branch in such a way that the 
professional possibilities of ie A with its advan will be put 
on an equality with the careers of the gendarmes, soldiers, and civil 
servants. The disillusionment could not fail to come, and the depopulation 
in the best case would only be stopped in a very moderate-way. Accordi 
to a word of Ferdinand Gregorovius who travelled in 1852 all over th 
island and who still is quoted by the Corsicans, Corsica is “‘ the 
courftry where the crowns of kings grow wild on the trees like the golden 
apples of the Hesperides.” Whoever succeeds in bringing back the 
Corsicans to their homeland will gather once more such a crown from the 
trees. 

Le Vésinet. Seine et Oise. A. ROSSMANN. 


SEE THE ARTS 

So Caliban has ousted Prospero, 
Or eaten him; God knows if this was he. 
In Poetry, Painting, Music, Statuary, 
And other Arts by which Man knew ascent 
Chiefly the fall is platn to thought and sense, 
Chisfty the straw and clay are evident. 
He grunts and muxxles; twenty stellar flags 
Tied to the spires of melody and light 
Are now deranged, and flutter false 
Bringing disaster nearer, courting 
Or so tt seems, for not a ragged third 

we Of his plumed and fine 
Endures the ice-blast. Is this creature Art 
That crawls beneath the sacristy and gnaws? 


Who sinned the first? Who were they who beguiled 


Which should have made them bite their hands, and kold. 


Criticism, why hast thou been so dull and blind 
To let the darkness triumph? Was it thine 
The primal fault in Heaven, rebellion’s lead 
To make a smudge of Heaven, to separate ` 
Blue Heaven from emerald Earth, to make of Earth 
A new abode for demons and lost souls? 
Sink lower, and then lower? Think of tt: 
What aspirant soul will ask to be reborn? 
Now all seems cultivation of dead clay 
So justify Destruction. Look around! 

: Henpert PALMER. 
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LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 
MR. LIPPMANN’S LIBERALISM 


When Mr. Walter Lippmann wrote Thé Good Society shortl before the 
1939-1945 war, it was hailed as one of the finest expositions of the Liberal 
P Pe a After the war, however, he seemed to become suspect 
in Li circles, in which ions are continually being aroused over 
the minutiae of doctrine (fewer Li angels can sit on the point of a needle 
than can any other kind of . Whatever the precise reason, he became 
persona non grata with many of the leading Liberal pundits, and even came to be 
denounced as a “ Conservative” by some. A superficial reading of his new book 
might make this charge seem well justified; for it records opinions which were 
once, and, in many cases, still are, anathema to Liberals. the same, if for no 
better reason than they are propounded by one who had formerly earned himself 
a reputation for distilling the very quintessence of liberal thought onto the 
printed page, they shoul be read eai cioe attention anda Brea cheasute’of 
sympathy. Accepted in that spirit, what Mr. Lippmann has to say not only 
setts bo ake tent (vie oe ee ETENA Soa eer 


Ae Ga 
ic Philosopky is a much smaller book than The Good Society. It 
runs to a mere 160 pages. ecu the oes ban ben eae ick 
an economy which more than compensates in clarity for what it lacks in bulk, a 
reasoned argument on the root causes of the sickness which has attacked the 
liberal democracies of the t day. That they are sick is the major premiss 
of the book. They are sick ‘‘with some kind of incapacity to with reality, to 
govern their affaire, to defend their vital interésts, and, it might be, to insure their 
survival as free and democratic States.” Mr. Lippmann then turns to diagnosis 
and finally to cure. It is his diagnosis that has led to most of the Liberal criticism, 
for he proceeds to attack that sacred cow of all progressive opinion, the power of 
the people. The power of the people has, so his argument runs, got out of hand; 
there is no more a divine right of the ballot box than a divine right of kings. 
“Tt will not do to think poorly of the politicians and to talk with bated breath 
about the voters. No more the kings before them should the people be 
hedged with divinity. Like all princes and rulers, like all sovereigns, they are 
ill-served by flattery and adulation. And they are ill-served by the servile 
hypocrisy which tells them that what is true and what is false, what is right and 
what is wrong, can be determined by their votes.” The mass vote, Mr. Lippmann 


maintains, cannot, in the great questions, be right. It is necessarily n and 
i . In the atmosphere created by total wars the people must be roused 
to of hatred or to Utopian dreams, and, in that mood, they will not 


tolerate * the calculated compromises that durable settlements demand.” Yet, 
such are the pressures of modern democratic life that politicians in the demo- 
cracies, instead of being governors, are the merest servants of this incompetent 
new tyrant, mase opinion, unable to take the unpopular measures which common- 
sense dictates, thrown hither and thither by the unpredictable winds of popular 


feelings. They are “ like the ministers of an opinionated and wilful despot.” . , 


There wan pental dualan o Pere pen aes D o aen ee In any 
society the rulers and the ruled have separate functions to perform. That of the 
rulers is to rule, that of the ruled to insure that they are not oppressed, which is 
. the function of the representative assembly. But the representative assembly 
should not govern. Lincoln was right when he spoke of government of the 
people for the people, but he made a ievous mistake when, for the sake of 
rhetoric, he added, “ by the people.” e interests of those who happen to 
compose a community at any icular moment of time cannot be those of | 
The People as a whole, and it is latter interests that government must serve. 
Bentham was wrong when he said- that the interests of the community were 


‘the latter as “a and also a strategy for revo 
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“ the sum of the interests of the several members who compose it.” 

It is easy to eee how such theories could raige the blood- ressure of Liberals 
who for over a century have been wo to widen the . Yet Liberals, 
above all others, should be able to un d the operation of the law of 
diminishing returns which, in this connection, Mr. Lippmann formulgtes as 
follows: ‘ Public opinion becomes less realistic as the mass to whom informa- 
tion must be conveyed, an argument addressed, grows larger and more hetero- 

” And he adds that, although modern democracy goes back to the 
Leii and French Revolutions, large mass electorates aresomething quite new. 
The principles of Liberal democracy were worked out in a period of small 
electorates, and it has been our disconcerting experience in the present century 
“ that the enfranchised masses have not, surprisingly enough, those who 
have most staunchly defended the institutions of freedom.” i 

So much for diagnosis, Mr. Lippmann then studies the disease in closer 
detail, and makes a distinction between the liberal and the radical, or Jacobin, 
conceptions of democracy. The former he sees as a paeepey of poe 

ution,” a Christian heresy 
based on a belief in the redemption of man through his emancipation from 
authority. Tikat aan hes cor bea teden is SPSS Ciki BU EE ee 
of Jacobinism still pervades much of current thought on political problems, and 
has waylaid us into forgetting much of the good we have inherited from the past, 
and our dependence on it. We no longer feel the need of a philosophy of govern- 
ment, and are content to drift without moorings. 

Mr. Lipp tes the Public Philosophy with the belief in a natural law 
wbich, in the words of Otto von Gierke, stands “ above the ruler and the 
oe people—above the whole community of mortals.” Out of this 
principle sprang the traditions of liberal democracy, but it has now been super- 


- seded by the belief that law is simply what the majority may decide at any 


given moment. There is no stability any longer, and in all the democracies 
people are losing touch with the inner principles of their institutione. ‘This 
trend can only be reversed by once again enthroning the Public Philosophy as a 
dominating feature of society. For example private p the argues, is 
not a natural right, but a necessity of social life. Aha use of to ae theren be 
limited by the irements of social life. Blackstone’s conception of “ the sole 
and despotic dominion ” of the owner of property was, in fact, a break with the 
Public Philosophy, and led directly to the abusea which were eventually to 
create the great breach between the property-owners and the propertylese of 
modern times. The duties of property, which were the creation of natural law 


were forgotten. Equally, m of speech is not some God-given right, but-4 


- practical contribution to the art of social life, eseential because truth can only be 


discovered through the clash of opinions. But, for that very reason, freedom of 
speech necessarily involves a right of reply, and where that right of reply cannot 
be exercised it may be n to substitute control. ‘ The freedom to speak 
can never be maintained simply by objecting to interference with the liberty 
of the press, of printing, of broadcasting, of the screen. It can be maintained 


¿only by promoting debate.” In both instances, inthe democracies, the old basis 


of these rights has been forgotten, with the result that the rights themselves are ° 
becoming increasingly subject either to recall or to abuse. 

Civilisation is the general acceptance of the Public Philosophy by the bulk of 
the citizenry. And it is casentially a philosophy for this world. It does not 
proclaim the Kingdom of Heaven on this earth, as do the Utopiste of Socialism 
and Communism, and is concerned solely with the “' best that 1s poasible among 


‘mortal and finite, diverse and conflicting men.” Just as, in the words of St. 


Paul, ‘‘ the law is not made for a righteous man, but for the lawless and dis- 
obedient,” so the Public Philosophy is intended to help imperfect man to 


4 ed 
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approach as close to ion as is in his nature, to maintain a proper balance 
between the world of the flesh in which he must live and the world of the spirit 
towards which he strives. Finally, how can the Public Philosophy be restored to 
a world which has rejected it? Here Mr. Lippmann is defficult to fallow. 
There seem moments when he is emb the Platonist doctrine of the myth 
as a means of teaching. At other moments he is vague and, in a sense, mystical. 
His general theory seems to be, however, that it is through the intellectuals, if 
they can be won over, that eventually the Jacobin will be replaced once again by 
the Liberal, that it lies with the theologians and the philosophers, not’ with the 
* politicians, to bring democracy back again to the path from which it has strayed, 

I have outlined Mr. Lippmann’s argument at length because it must be 
criticised as a whole, or not at all, Much of it, in isolation, seems to bear the 
hallmark of acute conservatism, but, taken all together, it presents a vivid and, 
in some measure, unanswerable challenge to much of modern liberal thought. 
The conservatism is then seen to be more apparent than real, no more than a 
reasoned, and reasonable, reaction against some:of the excesses which liberal 
thought has permitted itself in recent years. It fits in with the whole, and the 
whole is sla l liberal. Mr. Lippmann emerges himself as an obvious 
Liberal concerned to cure democracy of its sickness, not as a reactionary anxious 
to destroy it. He teaches us a lesson we need to learn: that it is not sufficient for 
the Liberal to criticise his opponents, but that he must be constantly on the alert 
to criticise his own beliefs. Liberalism is not exempt from rust and decay. 
It must be refurbished and polished constantly if it is to remain a helpful 
guide through the maze of social problems. Liberals have recently tended to 
rest on the laurels they won themselves in the nineteenth century, and to accept 
the policies which were succeseful then ‘as a dogma for all time. The Public 
Philosophy serves the ed! of recalling them to the basic principles of the 
good society and to reconsider the application of these to the new 
problems of our technology-ridden world. Liberals should not fear being dubbed 
right-wing, or even conservative, for conservatism often has as little to' do with 
Conservatism as liberalism frequently has to do with Liberalism. Their job is to 
seck out the truth, uninhibited even by their own prejudices. It is to Mr. 
1p credit that he has quite fearleasly folio wed where his logic has 

es e never abandoning the fundamental principles which make The 
Good Society a book to be read and digested so long as there are liberals to probe 
the prod ems of community life. Joan H. MacCatium Scorr. 
Philosophy. By Walter Lippmann. Hamish Hamilton. ras. 6d. 
ECONOMIC REFORM 

“Of “ economic man,” Thomas Thornely, historian and Fellow of Trinity Hall, 

Cambridge, versified: 


(Collected Verse, 1939) +. 
In company with Thorn 2 any ent ooi aca about the’ turd of the 
century, has come to feel “ economic man” was only: 


have mado 

A liie sense has 
Whether, by now, common sense thas eully id the vhost, i is still doubtful, byt 
great progress has been made towards a psychological interpretation, 
more closely related to reality, of man’s economic behaviour. Professor Lauter- 
bach, who teaches economics at Sarah Lawrence College, Bronxville, New York, 
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offers a very interesting survey of the work carried out in this field over the last .- 
thirty or forty years and the results go far achieved. 

Not quite pertinently perhaps, the book is subtitled “Psychological Frontiers 
of Economics.” Indeed, the author is not so much concerned with the frontiers of 
economics and psychology, as with the frontier violations, produced by the 
a of non-economic, mainly chological, factors on economic action. 

ea ate ‘‘ economic man.” Realistic observa- 


_ but the balance-sheet keeps 
` These non-economic motives may affect decisions such as the choice of business 
location, the determination of selling prices, investment, advertising, but also, 
on a higher level, the general philosophy of business as it shows rteelf in its 
attitude to “ free enterprise,” government intervention in the economic field,’ 
competition, etc, = 
In the middle section of the book, Professor Lauterbach studies the relation- 
ship between social and economic instability, on the one side, and personal 
insecurity on the other. This investigation is no doubt relevant, for the relation- 
ship expresses itself in the very t, but still ill-defined factor “ cénfidence,” 
with ite obvious influence on profit expectations, hence on investment and savi 
Among the objective elements that affect confidence by causing economic. in- 
stability, the author considers successively: the pressure of competitive economy 
28 ; the business cycle; deflation and inflation; the ing shortage; 
unemployment; the old-age problem and, connected with the two last-named, 
the social and economic impact of scientific progress. He then turns to the chief 
subjective reactions to economic instability: neuroses; psychosomatic disturb- 
- ances (that is physical repercussions of nervous conditions); suicides; alcoholism, 
drug addiction and accidents; family disruption; excessively frequent changes in 
employment; and the belief in panaceas aa evidenced by the appeal of quacks 
among whom he only considers the political (totalitarian) variety. 
To the reviewer, the most interesting of the four main chapters of the book 
eH are to be the last, entitled “ Economic Reform and the Human Mind.” 
y is one type of individual fundamentally conservative, why is another reform- 
minded or even revolutionary, why is yet a third indifferent either way? Why 
may these types occur more or lèss frequently in different external conditions? 
Why does the reform-minded type predominate in one country, the revolu- 
tionary type in another? These are some of the questions t with in this 
section which one wishes could have been expan 
Asa survey of “ psychological ” economics, the book is worth careful 
study. Its value is enhanced by an excellent bibliography running to. seventeen 
It would deserve even greater commendation if the author had peid a 
more attention to and style. A sentence such as “ This is one of 
the many cases in which emotional blocks prevent a social learning process from 
taking p on a reality level ” is unfortunately only one of many that disgrace 
its pages. No doubt it would not have sounded half as learned to say that 
sentiment is stronger than reason and prevents people from gs ar pees 
are. R. P. Scawagz. 
Men, Motives and Monsey. By Albert Lauterbach. Cornell University Prese (London: 
Geoffrey Cumberlege). 40s. 
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WORLD GOVERNMENT 


The case for world government is put. afresh with overwhelming logic by 
Professor Alexander Haddow, .Earl Russell, Lord Beveridge and Mr. Henry 
Usborne in their i The Bomb, Challenge and Answer, edited by Mr. 
Gilbert McAllister. fh the first contribution, Professor Haddow discusses the 
destructive power of the hydrogen bomb, including the effects of radiation with 
their long term genetical consequences. We have reached the stage of appalling 

, if large scale explosions continue and increase, apart from the risk of a 
“hot” atomic war. He renews his appeal for an international science council 
under the United Nations, which would mainly exert its influence towards world 
understanding. Ultimately, however, the only protection from the bomb is the 
institution of world government. . 

Lord Ruseell, Lord Beveridge and Mr. Usborne agree that the main function 
of a world federal authority would be to preserve peace, with the aid of a world 
court and an international police force, and the national forces transferred to the 
world authority. The first step, PRE nc reseed wheres pag ch ee 
ary cessation in the cold war, while a practical beginning is made through an 
international conference. Lord Beveridge would have Britain take the intitiative. - 


by publishing “a considered statement of the conditions upon which Britain | ~~ 


would be prepared to surrender the right to make war, including the right of `- 
ing for war, and would make that surrender effective.” e conditions 
would include the right of self-government and the establishment of a worl 
court and international police force. = 
Mr. Usborne envisages three es. First, there will be “the emergence 
before the bar of world opinion of a federal constitution for disarmament.” 
He has in mind a system recommended in 1954 by the World Association of 
Parliamentarians for World Government. Stage two is reached when a quorum 
of States ratify the plan and “a nuclear World Federal State comes into existence.” 
He contemplates that the non-Communist States would be the first to join; 
and he agrees that this half-way period would be a “ very dangerous stage.” 
He believes, however, that India could play a decisive part in ing Russia . 
and China to join such a system. “ Tf ever a partial World Federation including 
India and Britain and some other nations could be created, a political chain : 
reaction would have started which could end only in one thing, universal 
” The volume as a whole should persuade the public that world 
government has become a first condition of our ultimate survival. 
A. de MONTMORENCY! 
The Bomb, Challenge and Answer. Edited by Gilbert McAllister. Bataford. ass. 


. OUR CIVILISATION 

As the author himself in his Preface points out, the history of the western 
peoples is a vast subject to which many volumes have been devoted, and the 
casual reader might quite understandably be dismayed at being confronted by 
es ee ee Se r Philip Ralph’s aim, 
, is not to narrate but to analyse and interpret the main trends of western . 
civilisation, and he presents an interesting and often stimulating account of its 
development which should be a useful introduction to students. His main 
conclusion is not particularly new or profound: “ When civilisations fail, it is 
almost always man who has failed—not in his body, not in his fundamental 
equipment and capacities, but in his will, spirit, and mental habits.” Un- 
fortunately, as the author recognises, civilisations never comply with definite 
patterns and an analysis of man’s failure or failures over 2,000 years requires a 
much more detailed and penetrating confrontation of witnesses and facts than 
the author has space for. The result is that the book contains many provocative - 
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and inspiring statements but also many which are nalve and commonplace. ' 

The author is on firmer ground when he attempts to analyse some modern 
aspects of western civilisation. ‘He agrees that modern man “ has got off the 
track ” because of his infatuation with material acquisition, and modern imperial- 
ism seems to him not only the worst expression of this infatuation but also a 
corrupting betrayal of the liberal humanitarian tradition evolved by a more 
civilised and Nee hype ae Pee This is an interesting thesis which might 
profitably have been In denouncing much that is cynical, cruel and 

ious in our civilisation he has some very shrewd thrusts, as when he talks of 

e war crimes trials and wonders whether they proved anything except that it is 
risky to lose a war. In spite of his strictures, however, he is not pessimistic 
about our civilisation’s chance of survival. Convinced that the enormous techno- 
a erage eet pee taken place have produced a staggering challenge 
which has not been answered effectively yet, he does not doubt that western 
civilisation can reconcile conflicting tendencies and recover its equilibrium, 
He points out that the modern nation State with its emphasis on power has 
become an anachroniam and must be replaced by new political institutions 
better equipped to deal with our problems. He is equally emphatic in-his belief 
that a mere extension of the process of industrialisation is not sufficient in itself, 
since the real task ahead is not to create an industrial civilisation but to produce an 
ethical one. 

It could be argued that it is extremely difficult to create an ethical civilisation 
so long as half the world is poor and under-developed, and it is perhaps possible 
to present the dilemma with which we are confronted in fairly simple terms. 
We can use the immense and unprecedented powers which modern technology 
Ae Ve a es E AE n n e a o e 
time in human history will be wealthy enough to abolish poverty everywhere. 
It is quite true that we shall be doomed to choose the first alternative if we go on 
worshipping as such and remain addicted to a materialistic and selfish 
sae at the world around us; but it is equally true that sọ long as a large 
part of the world is poor and under-privileged many people will find it difficult not 
to worship power and material gain. If we can overcome this vicious circle our 
civilisation will not survive but blossom out in a direction at which we can 


erp It is to be that many people on both sides of the Iron Curtain 
read and ponder the ideas presented by this thoughtful American scholar. 
REINHOLD ARIS. 


The Story of Our Choilisation. By Philip Lee Ralph. Victor Gollancz, 18s. 


GERMANY THROUGH ENGLISH EYES 


What nations think about one another depends in no small measure on the 
writings of their historians. Throughout the nineteenth century British senti- 
ments towards Germany, from Queen: Victoria downwards, were friendly. 
We fought on the same side against Napoleon, welcomed the German victory in 
- 1870, admired Frederick the Noble, and regarded the Central Powers as a 
bulwark against Panalay ambitions in the Near and Middle East and against the 
French reoanchs. Not till the Kruger telegram and the Flo itik was the 
possibility of war imagined or publicly discussed. Germanophobia and Anglo- 
phobia were diseases of the twentieth century. 

The political sympathy was reinforced by increasing cultural contacts and by a 

wing admiration for the achievements of German literature and scholarship. 

¢ pioneer, as everyone knows, was Carlyle who introduced Goethe and 
Schiller to English readers and in his later years sang the praises of Frederick 
the Great. About the same time—in the ’thirties and ’forties—Dr. Arnold of 
, author of the first scholarly English history of Rome, and Thirlwall, 

r of the first adequate history of Greece, called attention to the writings 
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and critical methods of Niebuhr, the father of German historical scholarship. 
shared their admiration, and his spirited Lays of Ancient Rome were 
inspired by Niebuhr’s esis that events‘it ‘early Roman history had been 
handed down in verse which had served as the foundation of Livy’s voluminous 
narrative. Macaulay, however, was never much interested in German history or 
literature, and his essay on Frederick the Great, largely based on the Memoirs of 
ina, was one of the weakest of his efforts. Far more thorough were the 
studies of Stubbs and Freeman, the leaders of the Oxford School, above all of the 
former, whose debt to Waite, Pauli and other medievalists was 
acknowledged in almost every chapter of the Constitutional History of Eng 
Still later, Seeley, the English Ranke, in his large-scale biography of Stein, 


His acquaintance with the writings of British historians is astonishingly complete, 
and his ju ts are sound and fair. ‘The book is enriched by a useful index 
and a valuable bibliography. 
Broadly speaking, Germany had a good press in England throughout the 
nineteenth century and a bad press in the twentieth. It was not merely the clash 
in the two world wars which chilled the temperature. It was also the discovery 
.at the time of the First World War of the sinister influence of Treitschke and 
lesser men who proclaimed the crudest nationalism and the seductive gospel of 
force. British scholars, like the man in the street, began to ask themselves 
whether the Germans really deserved all the compliments of Carlyle and his 
successors. The number of British historians who occupied themselves with 
modern German history idly increased. Among the older generation 
Sir Adolphus Ward, who had spent his youth in Germany, spoke with unique 
authority. A younger generation, including Dawson and rooted in 
nineteenth iro Seka pees shared his approach, neither Germanophil nor 
E ennai e desperate struggle of 1914-1918 opened a new phase, and 
modern history was rewritten by. hostile and ill-equipped pens. Lord 
Vansittart’s best-seller Black Record, denouncing Germans throughout the ages 
as unique in wickedness, pleased the crowd at the height of the e. Such 
ionate partisanship was not surprising, for eminent German scholare such as 
uard M and Sombart had suffered from a similar war-psychosis in the 
earlier ict. With such unscholarly controversialists Dr. Messerschmidt 
does not concern himself, but he devotes serious attention to Sir Lewis Namier, 
the most Germanophobe of living British historians, who finds little to admire in 
the Professors’ Parli tat Frankfurt in 1848 which most English students used 
to admire as much as the Wars of Liberation. Now that o-German relations 
have become friendly again we shall doubtless witness er shifts in the 
academic wind. Historians, like other men, are creatures of flesh and blood, 
liable to be influenced by passing events and the atmosphere of the time. Our 
duty is to keep cool heads, to be as fair and understanding as human nature - 
allows, and to remember that the last word is never spoken and the so-called 
Verdict of History is never delivered. G. P. Gooca. 
Deutschland in Englischer Sicht. By Dr. M. Messerschmidt. Michael Triltech Verlag. 


Düsseldorf. 

FRANCE IN JUNE 1940 , 

The armistice lengthened discords in the turbulent French story. Had France 
continued Epe would have rewarded earlier, for the strategic advant- 
ages of North Africa were immense. Italy would speedily have been evicted, 
the Near East would have been reached by the Mediterranean, the African spring- 
board would have provided an earlier step to liberation. Once the Battle of 


‘ 
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France was lost could she continue fighting in the empire? eee 
from fatal military decisions remains open. For prestige and legitimacy lay wi 
those who surrendered. General Weygand, the principal actor in the drama, 
restates his case En Lisani les Memoires du General de Against pleas of 
dishonour General de Gaulle declared (May 30, 1940): “Tf our ERES 
cannot be bettered in the metropolis the empire awaits us.” When Paul 
Reynaud was swept aside in the defeat torrent, he reiterated: “‘ To regain control 
it is necessary to move to Africa and begin again.” On June 22: “ Two solu- 
tions are possible, Bordeaux or Quimper. Tyas th Favoull oF Quinipes If the 
Government withdrew to Brittany, there would have been no choice but to take 
to sea. Once embarked ministers would have of necessity gone to Africa.” 
General Weygand explains why on taking over a beaten army instead of redres- 
sing it he counselled an armistice. His cry that an armistice was not capitulation 
may satisfy soldier honour but not national interest. If the Government were 
incapable of victory in the metropolis, how could they secure it in Africa? 
For, he explains, “ North Africa had feeble elements with which to 
Because of lack of manpower in France there was no possibility of sendi 
reinforcements; there were no camps, arms, equipment, hospitals to receive- 
them. Africe would have succumbed to assaults from Italian-Tripolitanian 
forces from Tunis supported by air and naval action from Sicily and Sardinia, 
and from Morocco and Spain which the Germans would have crossed. Gib- 
raltar was indefensible.” He concludes self excusingly: “ ‘To have continued the , 
war in Africa in 1940 would have been to have lost it.” General Weygand is 
correct in declaring that no defence ions existed in Africa, and it was too 
late in June 1940 to prepare them. Yet ias pierces his writings. Not only was it 
impoesible to continue war, it was undesirable. He considered it unwise that 
France should be defended outaide her boundaries, that in a democracy her 
` representatives should avoid sharing peril. France disavowed the authority that 
remained and acclaimed the emigrating authority. He demanded an armistice 
on political assumptions and on preconceptions of national defence that he 
refused to abandon even in extremis. And he never consulted or considered the 


French Empire. 
Others have entered the lists. Ù’ Armistice de 1940 et P Afrique du Nord is an 
analysis by a soldier-settler André Truchet. He shows the fierce 


desire of the empire to continue the war. All begged General Noguès to 
organise North Africa as a bastion of resistance, an integral part of France. 
On June 18, 1940, he declared he would hold out. On June 29 he announced 
“with death in his soul” he was unable to continue the struggle—Admiral 
Darlan having d rived him of a fleet—and he telegraphed to General Weygand 
that he su “to fulfil a mission of sacrifice that covers me with shame.” 
Contrary to official claims André Truchet shows that reserves were adequate, 
that in North Africa and the Levant there were sufficient planes and material 
which could have been increased, that in the departures between May 22 and 
June 17 it was not the lack of shipping but ill-will that prevented materials 
being sent. Roosevelt was already sending equipment. British help was difficult 
to evaluate for Winston Ch sensing defeatism in France concentrated on 
home safety. But would he have done nothing to strengthen Gibraltar and 
North Africa when he sent half the available tanks to Suez via the Cape? As for 
enem assaults, the Italians offered feeble resistance even to the weakened British 

; and if her fleet failed i iously before the British who were based 
on distant Alerandria, how helpless it would have been before combined Anglo- 
French forces based on Bizerta and Corsica! German threats were exaggerated, 
for Hitler had no ships and only one airborne division, and he would have had to 
count on rene ahipa A Po D Cer ee cre And General 
Franco refused all co-operation while England remained unconquered. André 
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Truchet considers that the war could have been waged successfully even by 
General Noguès, had he joined General de Gaulle. Thus. would have been 
avoided Mers el Kebir and Dakar to- kindle submerged anti-British hostility 
and the war would have been shortened. “ I believe that the refusal of an armis- 
tice would have preserved the honour of France, safeguarded her’ strength, 
sustained the unity of the French soul and rendered post-war tasks easier.” 
Vicrork COHEN. 


En Lisant Les Memoires du General De Gaulle. M. W d. Flammarion. 5o00 frs. 
L' Armistice de 1940 et l Afriqus du Nord. By T Preases Universitaires de 
France. 1,200 fre. 


TRAGEDY IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

the many tragedies—true tragedies in the Euripidean sense of the 
inexorable rooting of the fault in the victim’s own nature—that have befallen 
an unhappy race of men in the firat half of this present century, none is more 
_ heartbreaking than that of Czechoslovakia. Mr. Bolton has written a book that 
any author might be proud to have written. He knows his facts at first hand, 
having been in personal relationship with the three central personalities of the 
Cael dama. Thornia ‘Masaryiy Eduard Denah, Jan. Mank He has 
marshalled his facts with the care, industry and conscientiousness of a scholarly 
mind. He has made the facts themselves tell the story, pronounced the verdict, 
and point the moral. The whole makes fascinating, though in parte horrible, 
; and in a world and at a time when suffering has descended upon a 
human race which a took a grievously wrong turning, there is at any rate 
something satisfactory and deserving of our gratitude when a man honestly and 
with full knowledge one of the incidental elements in the general disaster. 
The unfolding of the story was itself so clear, so essentially simple, that as the 
mists of the contempo. ions die away, it emerges in unmistakable outline. 
The aaae Leen well own, to Mr. Bolton, who records them; but we are 
left with a haunting doubt about the central cause of the . He must be a 
bold man who traces causes to their bitter depths. Mr. Bolton has not avoided 
the relevant enquiry into the religious background. Always that background 

demands attention. But he hardly delves deep enough. 

It is not enough to marshal the cold superficial facta, even as far back as John 
Wyclif and John Hus, which give the outline of that historic challenge to human 
intelligence which is known as the Reformation and the splitting of Christian 
practice. The old Austro-Hungarian Empire, ramshackle as it became from 
certain inherent political defects and anomalies, might have been reformed into 
an instrument of co-partnership for that mosaic of nationalities of which it was 
constituted. Thomas Masaryk was a gaunt intellectual, honest to the backbone. 
He roD EUe agairt thie sue DAR ee eer ae p EE eR Tea 
of that empire. Like Luther he was led by indignation into schism rather than 
into reform from within. The Austro-Hungarian mosaic was broken, largely by 
Masaryk’s gigantic personality, into bits. The Crech fragment became an 
admirable political experiment. But history itself has written an epitaph that no 
wise man can ignore, Today the several bits of that old political entity have fallen 
victim to the Communist atheist marauder. Is the last state better or worse than 
the first? Mr. Bolton’s readers will ask that question. GEORGE GLASGOW. 
Casch Tragedy. By Glorney Bolton. Watts. ais. 


COMMUNISM IN ASIA 
The reader who does not let the ugly text-book format of this cheaply produced 
book put him off will find much of interest. The march of Communism in 
Asia is one of the challenges of our age, and here we look at the problem thro 
the eyes of an Indian writer. Sri Ram Swarup fires a lot of ammunition at 
Communist myth which still captivates many liberal minds. His own position 
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is clear enough. He lays bare the hollownesa of Communist claims to be seeking, 
through the removal of exploitation, poverty and i ity, a better life for the’ 
people. In reality, the Party seeks power, and the ique employed has been 
the playing off of one section of the community against the others. We see this 
illustrated in the Soviet Union’s dealings with the ta; In the early stage 
of the revolution when the main taak was the liquidation of the city i 
the ts were the allies of the Party. The cry was then: “ Down with the 
landlords!” Only later were the in dent peasants themselves the clase 
enemy. There is nothing new in this is, but it is a valuable reminder of the 
way unist slogans during successive of the revolutionary 
process ; which i He allies with con-like swiftness into 
enemies of the people in this Communist paradise which, by some aberration 
of the mind, hes been so often regarded as the Nirvana of the human race. 
Ram Swarup depicts Communism as an aggressive force, masquerading as the 
hope of the impoverished, but rigidly adhering to the Leninist-Stalinist blueprint 
of a highly industrialised society centrally controlled. He denies that Asi 
Communism is basically any different from the European variety, and criticises 
Pandit Nehru and K. M. Panikkar for failing to recognize this fact. He does not 
see Mao T'se-tung as a Titoist. Statistics are quoted to show that the Soviet 
mania for collectivisation and tractors has contributed to the steady pauperisation 
of the Russian masses; and our wonderment grows that so large a proportion of 
the race should be i BU ee pone te ee less alogans. 
The last section deals with India’s agricultural problema. Communism will 
not solve these, but neither will the transplanting of western patterns, There - 
are some wise words on production of the right sort of goods. In the West, 
says Ram Swarup, so much production is irrelevant to personal consumption. 
He instances London’s vast transport system taking people to and from their 
work; it merely feeds the economic system that has created it. India must not 
ape the production methods of Russia or the standards of American consumption. 
India must set her own standards and find her own best way of realising them. 
BERNARD LLEWELLYN. 
Communism and Peasantry. By Ram Swarup. Prachi Prakashan (Calcutta). 


A COMMON AFRICAN PATRIOTISM 

This book describes the aims of the Capricorn Africa Society, an organisation 
founded in Southern Rhodesia in 1949 by a group of le with si views 
on the problema of Africa. The moving spirit is David Stirling, a man with a 
brilliant! rp Sse P eevee o heb Speer 
Africa. e reason why the Society has chosen this particular name ( for 
short) is obvious: it is because the territories in which it is immediately interested 
lie, roughly speaking, within the tropic of Capricorn. But CAS believes that the 
fundamental principles on which it stands are applicable to the whole continent 
—and, for-that matter, to the whole world. The broad aim is to bring about in 
these countries, where spinal par foreign communities have now grown 
roots, the growth of an in and harmonious inter-racial KaT CAS 
now acknowledges as mistaken the view which it once put forward, and by which 
it was first best knowh, that administrative and economic unity could or should 

the achievement of unity between the different races in the various 
territories, What is now needed “is not discussion in politcal terms of wider 
federation, but closer understanding in human terms between Africa’s different 
races,” We do not so much want new states as a new state of mind. 

The policy of CAS rests on two foundations. The first is the creation of a 
common African patriotism, transcending racial differences and which naturally 
involves the abolition of racial discrimination, “‘ an inter-racial, integrated society 
in which the different races co-operate without regard to colour, for the common 
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material and spiritual enrichment of all.” The second foundation is the main- 
~ tenance and implementation of civilized standards. These two principles affect 
every of the life of the resident communities and it must be admitted that 
CAS follows the consequences unflinchingly’ to their conclusion though cn 
with some reservations on the franchise which, in present circumstances, must 
. limited. The question one asks oneself however is whether these ideas are really 
as new as the author sometimes appears to claim. While conceding that they 
may well offer the best escape from the conflicts and dilemmas of Africa today, 
is it really correct to say that they constitute “ a deliberate attempt... to turn 
in a new direction the currents of human t, feeling and action that seem 
to be hurrying Capricorn Africa to conflict and di .? As the author himself 
admits, there is nothing strikingly original in the concept of racial ion, 
The idea that so-called plural societies may be harmoniously integrated lo 
ago occurred to administrators and theorista, while the maintenance of civilized 
standards is, or should be, implicit in the policy of devolution of power to which 
we are committed. Whist ja new is the anquslified adoption of these Prine les 
by a number (it is claimed a ing number) of people of all races in these 
countries, and hence the ility strong or weak one cannot yet say) 
that what has perhaps until now been an exercise in government may become a 

article of faith. ; . 
e Society has been fortunate in finding as interpreter a man of deep ex- 
perience, sincerity and understanding. Dr. Oldham’s views on human relation- 
` ships always deserve respect and it is safe to say that if the aims of the Society 
enjoy his wholehearted support, as they do, there must be a good deal in them, 


z A. ‘SILLERY. 
New Hope in Africa. By J. H. Oldham, Longmans, Green. 7s. 6d. 


TROLLOPE NEWLY INTERPRETED 


So many self-conscious poses have been ad towards Trollope that it is 
hard to be certain where we stand with him. We are not offended now by the 
confession that he wrote methodically with a watch beforehim. Weare i 
too, from the present century’s obsession with “ escapism ” that suffered ha 


with good-natured patronage as a soothing refuge from reality. He wrote too 
mich and too lengthy for the hurrying modern, Who was vised to skim his 
Barsetahire and skip the rest. Mr. Cockshut is going to disturb some aatis- 


factions. His study of Trollope is in many ways remarkable. It is not a master- 
piece of critical writing; its construction is wayward, its language unpolished, its 
conclusions are mostly allowed to blossom where they sprout. All this is excus- 
able because it is a vigorous, independent enquiry. Mr. Cockshut a as the 
zealous young staff-officer bent on turning everything over in the lax and 
comatose camp. He knocks down the signposts, peers into the cookhouse, 
i res the cisuanianat the bored and Genii) cerceant Nothing u that way, 
ir; only get your boots muddy.” the time he has finished with Trollope 
Camp it is unrecognizable; the ester Arms has been shunted from its 
central magnetism, road blocks have been lifted, rubbiah dumps cleared, and a 
row of fine long avenues is under construction. But the place is less homely 
and less ch ess of a refuge and more of an o 

This is exactly what Mr. Cockshut intended. He has read his Trollope 
thoroughly—no light tesk considering that huge output—end treated him, 
not as a period piece but as an individual mind within the social pattern of his 
time. Part I of his book dips where it will into the novels for evidences of 
Trollope’s ideas on politics, property, religion, on human relationships and death. 
In the course of it we learn plenty about Frollope’s charactera, but not always 
what Mr. Cockshut meant us to infer, The tireless search for generalities begins 
to suggest that Trollope drew his people to embody views and concepts, although 
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the very exainples, with their rich vitality, give the lie to logic and mechanism. 
What he does light up, triumphantly, i Troliope'a vast talent for creati 
human beings who may; indeed, be motivated by some general, implicit belie? 
but who live. fgt-us through their personal habits, oddities and contradictions. 
Mr. Cockshut tends to smother the light he has so admirably kindled in a fog of 
verbal elucidations, and similes that only add one more dimension to acity. 

Part II is more straightforward; it tackles some real complexities in roll 
which, as Mr. Cockshut points out, have hardly been studied because the public, 
following the Prese, lost interest, missing the old rs. Here we are ahown 
Trollope developing, with hia later novels of politics, law and finance, into a 
writer of more profundity, more breadth of observation, more disillusionment 
with the world and its ways, and hence more satire. Such a novel as The Way 
We Live Now was more intricate and more disturbing than the clerical annals; 
society was bored and passed it downwards—if my own copy of ara seve ; 
“ Servants’ Library ” is anything to go by. Even critics, as Mr. ut 
notes of the le George Saintsbury, can fall to praising a novel according 
to how much the characters please. 

The analysis of these neglected novels, somewhat bewildering for its detail 
and its matry loose ends, is packed with wise comment and original tho ht. 
Some of the new interpretations may be gueaswork, but they are guesses at close 

ra, h with understanding. The emphasis on the later work, and the 
shunning of arsetshire, are part of a plan to redress a faulty balance by leaning 
heavily on the other si SYLVA NORMAN. 
Anthony Trollope: A Critical Study. By A. O. J. Cockshut. Collins, 16s. 


ENGLISH POETRY 


The first of this book consists of the Clark Lectures delivered at Cam- 
bridge by Mr. Graves last autumn, their subject being “ Professional Standards 
in English Poetry.” To hear a poet discourse on the principles and technique 
of his craft must always be a thrilling experience, and added zest was lent to 
these lectures by their intensely personal character, setting forth the speaker’s 
preferences and prejudices. They certainly strike out sparks! The “ crowning 
privilege ” of the English poet as contrasted with some others, is that his sole 
responsibility has always been to his Muse. Uncontrolled by any Guild, or. 
official ruling, he has been bound only by loyalty to her; she demands a very nee 
standard of integrity and sincerity. No patron, public or publisher must call the 
tune. The sage must also observe certain professional standards and proprieties 
—rhetoric, for instance, must be shunned, the theme should determine the 
metre, accent and rhyme must be studied. In a historical survey of poetry in 

land from the time of Chaucer, Mr. Graves sı that there was a break 
with earlier tradition after the Restoration, when French influence began to 
prevail; he considers that “ the whole period between, say, Manvell and Blake 
was poetically barren, except for a few resolute blades of green grass showing 
up here and there between the marble pa ing stones.” He condemns the eight- 
eenth century as an Age of Obsequiousness (he excepts Swift), and our own as an 
Age of Acquiescence in that it has set up a grou of contemporary idols, whom 
he names. He pillories them unmercifully, and, one thinks, Sep Sree 
case, unfairly. Indeed, one regrets the disparaging tone of too many of hi 
judgements on other poets, Dryden and Pope, for instance (on the latter of whom 
e makes a savage attack), Wordsworth and Milton. ilton happily, is “ too 
majestical ” to suffer injury at his hands. One lecture has the imaginative title, 
S: , Anvil, Car,” and discusses various influences discernible in metre—the 
Nordic pull of the car, the freak dance round the altar, the smith forging his 
Among the “ Various Essays” one may instance a ightful one on our 


nursery rhymes, showing how the apparent nonsense in them often derives from 


a 
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now forgotten topical allusions; another on the. discrepanciés in'the-legend of 
King Arthur, who must be accepted as “ a national dbsession and his paradoxes 
as peculiarly insular”; another giving an amazing accotint of a young Mexican 
poetess and nun, Juana de Hsbaje, (born 1651), some of-whose poems, with 
‘translations by Mr. Graves, are appended. From the sixteen new.poems of his 
own, one might perhaps choose for mention “ Spoils,” the epigraminatic “ To a 
Pebble in my Shoe,” and the Coronation Addrese: 
To cry “ God eave the King ” is honourable, 


But to serve a Queen is 
Emma GURNEY SALTER. 
The Crowning Privilege, By Robert Graves. Cassell 155. 

- DICTIONARIES 

The inhabitants of the English-speaking world might be arranged in a 
« pyramid in relation to their reaction to “ the dictionary.” At the base would be 
those who recognize the work as an awkwardly shaped book in red covers, 
printed rather badly on poor quality paper, in which one looks to find out how to 
spell difficult or doubttul words. y such that are not discoverable in this 
volume whose absolute authority is assumed are condemned as “ ely ea 
Frank Ver Beck expressed this attitude humorously in a private letter to i 
Brown. He said: “... you are wrong about my ‘can’t spell.’ I looked some 
words up in the dictionary, such as Toungue, Dam, and Supercilyous and 
found the dic. full of misprints.” In the attenuated apex of the pyramid would 
reside the few who with burning eyes and pathological concentration sit-day-long 
reading The Oxford English Dictionary volume by volume from the first letter 
of the Roman alphabet to Zymurgy, and do it for pleasure. In the middle are 
those who have nothing but con for the little red book, but who believe 
that the full title of the Oxford English Dictionary is The Concise Dicti of 
Current English, and that it is merely a modern improvement on some others 
that are household words: that Dr. Johnson made the first dictionary, and all 
-others are copies thereof. For this great body of not uneducated le Professor 
J. R. Hulbert’s book will be a revelation and a joy. He is a scholar who does no 
think fe would be: disgracing bis cloth by writing @ hook that laymen cn meig, 
Here he has flung aside the concealing curtain and lexicography is exhibited as a 

i ing science, a branch of literary art, the storehouse of the language and 
an item of big business. He traces the history from the interlinear glosses on 
Latin manuscripts to the latest edition of the Merriman-Webster New Inter- 
national Dictionary of the English Language with its permanent staff of depart- 
mental experts, its reading panels, its exquisite filing system. He enshrines 
Nathaniel Bailey, whose work was interleaved’ and used extensively by Dr. 
Johnson, but he does not dethrone the latter; on the contrary he emphasizes the 
worthy Doctor’s genius in supplying exemplary quotations. 

Dictionary making is no dry-as-dust occupation. It has its humours as well 
as its bitternesses: “ Per if Webster had been less p ious in manner, 
his animadversions against Oinean might not bave aroused the diatayour they 
did . . . many conservative people objected to his efforts to simplify spelling and 
to his stress on American usage.” Hence, in “the war of the dictionaries” ,⁄ 
Joseph Worcester, whose dictionary was “ hastily shovelled ii dal m 
a great deal of support. To Dean Trench’s paper “ On some iencies in our 

lish dictionaries ” read before the Philological Society in 1857, we owe the 
irth of the OED. It is to the “ Merriman-Webeter ” that we owe the 
keie e ter tf ea hte mesa 
who said “ atomic bomb ”’; who printed “‘atom-bomb ” ; and who, ‘‘atombomb”’; 
and, what is more, exactly when and where it was said or printed. 
. : Jovian FRANKLYN. 
Dictionaries: British and American, By J. R. Hulbert. André Deutech. gs. 6d. 
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A prelude for the reading of these 
penta —where all is grist to the 
ding? some geese that are 

a See 
than one can chew and throw a 
spanner-into the works, and hard to 
cut the cogt according to the cloth and 
pure ee a 
the study of A Boox or ENGLIEH 
Inioms (Longmans. tos. 6d.). To cut 
the e and get down to brass tacks, 


examples that are today in frequent use. 
aa is, to loy one of the few 

arentiy -excladed a mine of in- 
risers on history, etymology and 
Sage allusion, with implicit warn- 


overworking the idiom - 


into or slang, and occasional 
eee correction of A 


E tity whe ding ’ of 
painting’ the Sarena os 


pet aversion. We. all have favourite 
comicalities culled mostly from Euro- 
hotel notices (and an “ English- 
e” in celebrating 
the birthday of Finland’s great com- 
poser has just described him playing a 
“few measures on the piano with Mre. 
Sibelius assisting at the scene”) 
AR o a e a a 
atel r laughed at and forgiven, a steady 
of Mr. Collins’ book would 
make it hard thereafter for a Briton 
however affectionately to forgive him- 
self. 


The British Council 
Many Britons most complacently 

ive themselves for any curtailment 
of the cultural activities of their native 
land abroad. Spread over sixty-five 
countries: “ Our annual income,” 
says the Director-General of the 
British Council in its 21st i 
Report (London. as. 6d.), “includi 
whet we earn from ing, sale 
publications, ctc, now standa at 
nde £3,000,000.” Odious SEREA 

are comparisons, as we contemp 
whet‘ Britain spends on destructive 
weapons. But what may be attained 
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on a meagre budget, enough . 
enthusiasm, initiatrve, tedness 
and the co-operation of lophil 


societies throughout the world, is 
admirably expounded by ae 
lene ae 
should be noted oo wis 
vague about its oy Pe e ue 
Council for Relations with other 
Countries ’ was the title. Each of them 
from Argentina to Yugoslavia still 
presents different problems and op- - 
portunities, which seized are likely ` 
to be no less valuable in the imponder- 
ables than in the concrete. Results in 
the second ca are shown in 
is star a ee aa Ahe hey 
with expenditure, visitors to the 
United Kingdom, student analysis, 
overseas represen’ lectures, wel- 
fare and education, should help to 
convert the sceptics. Well might the 
Prime Minister’s Measage wish the 
Council “ further success’; a future 
indictment of his Government will 
probably be that they did so little to 


ensure it. 


Let’s look them up 


_ The name of the President of the 
British Council is naturally to be 
found in THE INTERNATIONAL WHO's 
WHO, 1955 (Europa Publications. £5). 
This t nineteenth edition, 80 
conducive to bro , to random 
enquiry and to accidental confirmation, 
rarely nonplusses. In such a rmmifying 
undertaking, as the Foreword states, 
“ perfection is impossible . . . there are 
inevitably gaps in the ranks.” And 
this spurs us to look for them: while 
the editor of The Con 

Review is 


Britannica 
though” its chairman is; expecting to 
see Miss Vivien 8 we.are 
dismayed not to find Sybil 
Thorndike’s also; and if Henry Moore, 


why not Pietro Annigoni? metan 
ally speaking, Aaltonen 

Zymierski, it has already displayed 
worth and reliability and is now put 


LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


gratefully in an excavated niche on the 
reference shelf, to supply those some- 
times elusive parti about far- 
flung writer, musician, -statesman, 
scientist and royal family. 
Historical murder 

Royal mysteries embodied in “ten 
violent deaths engage the keen analyti- 
cal powers of Sir Arthur S. MacNalty 
in THe Princes IN THR TOWER 
(Christopher Johnson. 18s.). From his 
medical viewpoint he is able to clear 
the end of Henrietta Duchess of 
Orléans and of Caroline Matilda 
Queen of Denmark from suspicion of 

ning. Both of them, surrounded 

intrigue and tragically unhappy, 
were in their twenties and both were 
little English princesses. Another 
twenty-two-year-old, neurotic Don 
pea ELS poisoning 


at the aoe Lr of Spain, 
this © rovat emia 
two of the other 1” do escribed 
here; on him Peter the Great of Russia 
seems to have modelled the treatment 
of his weakling son Alexis; the cir- 
cumstances of the death of the pitiful 
Dauphin, son of Louis XVI, are still 
hopelesaly tangled; and the career of 
the Duke of Bourbon in the enlightened 
days of the nineteenth century will 
ever make an “improbable story.” 
With Sir Laurence Olivier’s stage 
Richard III always vividly in mind and 
his film version so very recently in 
repelled-fascinated sight, the un- 
gag DF fbe Prina in the Tevet 
takes on an almost topical 
piesa Not unexpectedly Sir ee 
pins on the King the guilt for their 
smothering. 
Frustrated riches 
The life of the grand-daughter of 
Henri IV, the niece of Henrietta 
Maria of d and the King of 
France’s cousin, was almost as tem- 
as it hovered between beart- 
reak and the comic.- In La GRANDE 
MADEMOISELLE (Hamish Hamilton 
21s.) Francis Steegmuller has kept 
- pace with her memoirs b when 
she was twenty-five. Tha richest 
princess in Europe was courted per- 


. 1437 

functorily by Charles II of England 

there were fruitless plaris to 1 

aa Louis XIV or to his Ene 
of Anjou, and at forty her love - 


Guards ensign, cautious lecher, l- 
Templar nicknamed ‘the Count,’ 

o became the Master of Ceremonies 
ee ration of Bath, is brightly 
d mercilessly icked out. Among 
aae improvements ” the 
and shipping of the waters 

aroui d the country was conspicuous, 
To the sound of music in the Pump 
Room famous invalids sipped; at the 
Assembly Nash laid down rules for 
deportment at dances, and the coffee 
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parties and the vety clothes of the 
smart set came undef his autocratic eye. 
The procedure was begun all over 
again at Tunbridge Wells which, only 
thirty-six miles from London, he 
turned from rival into ally. The 


Bath.” Busy about the North and 

South Parades and on the Pantiles, 

this dignified rascal, this picturesque 

dandy ts our memories of both 

“dae is brought to life in Mr. 
ty’s pages. 

The writer’s craft 


“To Bath and back by car,” so 
wrote another eighty-seven-year-old at 
Max Gate, five months before he died 
in 1927, in THomas Harpy’s NOTE- 
' BOOKS, edited with notes by E 


(Hogarth Press. 10s. ). 
The entry dated sixty years before 
records the grandfather of the poet 


not 


. and on the actual day he lost his first 
wife in 1911, it is perhaps his com- 
memoration that he sent £20 to the 

fund of the iety of 


earliest passion as a child,” gently 
underline the influence of his first 
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WALTER PATER THE SCHOLAR ARTIST 
in the Rede Lecture for 1955 (Cam- 
bridge University Press. as. bf). The 
decorous, low-spirited don, celibate 
and solitary,” parades hiş notions of 
maenad and monastery, “ ethereal 


id as com- 
panion and guide to a critic fallen 
upon undeserved neglect. All who are 
shy of pamphlets are advised to spend 

~a-crown and discover a treasure, 


rgia 

WESTERN CULTURE (Skeffington. 153.). 
She treats of morals in primitive 
society, of Egypt, the Mesopotamian 
alley, Israels hets and sages, the - 
From the early kinship to the 
“neither Jew nor G e nor 
free” ideal of Paul the panorama 
stretches and Dr. Harkness traces 
patiently the slender lines of 

and stirringly recalls the “ basic, bold 
strokes that set the pattern.” i 


Thickness in cardboard covers 


The tales of Greek, Roman and 
Norse gods and’ heroes man has 
invented by the way are set down by 
Edith Hamilton in MyYrHoLoGY 
(Muller. 3s. 6d.). There is but little 
room to commend and recommend other 
volumes in the series: HereorrY, RACE 
AND SoceTY by L. C. Dunn and 
Theodore Dobzhansky, and five selec- 
tions of New WorLD WRITING univers- 
al in author and range of interest 
indeed. Then, in Signet Key books, at 
the: same price, there is the biography 
of Ganom by Louis Fischer who 
knew him, and Stefan Lorant’s LIFE or 

COLN which furthermore 
has dozens of pictures. 


GRACE BANYARD. 
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Production of this month’s issue of Contemporary Review 
has been affected by a dispute in the printing trade which has 
made necessary a reduction in the number of pages. This 
journal is in no way a party to the dispute, and any inconven- 
ience to our readers caused thereby is much regretted. It is 
hoped that the difference will soon bè resolved, permitting a 
return to the normal standards of production which we have 
established in the past. / 
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“THE MOLLET GOVERNMENT 


F the purpose of the rushed election was tó bring back in undiminished 

strength the majority which supported the Faure Government it has 

failed. The groups which made up that uneasy combination do not 
now form a majority. The Conservatives and Right, who numbered 135 
in the last Assembly, have shrunk to 95. As a response to the imperative 
need for a Parliament of ordered forces clearly capable of producing a 
Government of authority and purpose the new Assembly is, on the face 
of it, no improvement on the old. The first Government to be given a trial 
was, in fact, a minority Government. M. Mollet’s Ministry has p 
and the. experiment may be welcomed on that ground. But all the 
Deputies of the Republican Front, mainly Radicals and Socialists, are far 
from constituting a majority by themselves. 

The Assembly presents possibilities at the moment incalculable. The 
geography of thé Chamber has a certain curious resemblance to that of 
1951. The Poujadists, like the Gaullists of five years ago, sit on the 
extreme Right. ‘The main body of the Chamber may find iteelf facing a 
double Opposition of two extremes, themselves diametrically opposed to 
each other. Electorally the Poujadists are in a certain measure the heirs of 
the Gaullists. In constructing the R.P.F. and afterwards abandoning it 
General de Gaulle precipitated into the electorate a great mass of un- 
attached malcontents, many of whom were attracted by a clever agitator 
like M. Poujade in an election suddenly sprung on them. The main grou 
of ex-Gaullists had 68 Deputies before the dissolution. They came back 
with 21. The first notable activity of the Poujadists in this Assembly was 
their resistance to the invalidation of one of their Deputies, whose election 
had been made possible by the device of the Poujadist organization of 
putting forward separate lists apparentés with each other in the same 
constituency. Many Deputies hesitated to invalidate, since the depart- 
mental authorities had not objected to the device as irregular at the time 
of the election. It is possible that the Assembly was influenced in its ` 
vote by reports that Poujadists had helped to provoke the excesses of the 
hostile demonstration with which the Prime Minister had been received 
on the first day of his visit to Algiers. As for their future policy in the 
Chamber it must be remembered that the Poujadists began their agitation 
in support of the revolt of retail traders and artisans against unpopular 
taxation in certain ions in Central and Southern France, and it is 
probable that they will be active in Parliamentary proceedings on this 
question, Many signs indicate, however, that M. Poujade and his 
movement will continue to exercise their profession of anti-Parliamentary 
and neo-fascist agitators. It would be a mistake to treat lightly the 
capacity for mischief-making of such a movement freah from an electoral 
suceess and in the troubled political atmosphere. Already the Poujadists 
_ have established contacts with ex-servicemen’s organizations in Algeria 

with a view to agitation. Their leader’s loftier political conceptions are 
still vague. It is unlikely that those who voted for him at the election 
thought about his pompous demand for “States-General,” any more than 
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the early voters for General de Gaulle thought about the Bayeux 
Constitution. = 

Immediately after the election a proposal was launched-for a central 
coalition Government and majority of the kind often inaccurately called - 
‘National Union” to face the two extremist oppositions of the Poujadists 
and the Communists, who together number about 200 in a Chamber of a 
little under 600 (without the Algerian Deputies). This was rather different 
from the coalition based on the Right, on which a series of Governments, 
with the exception of that of M. Mendés-France, had played variations in 
the later period of the preceding Legislature. The new coalition would 
have to include the Socialists, who had been in opposition to the pre- 
election Governments except the Mendés-France Ministry. Pure 
Parliamentary arithmetic was in its favour, and it is possible that in the 
shifts to which the Assembly may be pressed it may come to be adopted, 
perhaps imperfectly. The Independents were for it. The M.R.P. found 
in it an escape from its eternal quandary of either being enfolded among 
the Conservatives or being isolated. But during the election campaign 
the strong combination of Radicals and Socialists in the Republican Front 
had violently attacked the pre-election coalition, which it held responsible 
for disastrous inefficacy of government, paralysed as it was by internal 
differences. Arithmetically there exists in the Assembly another possible 
majority—that of the Popular Front, made up of the Communists, the 
Radicals and Socialists and their affiliated groups. As soon as the election 
was over the Communists adopted the tactica of pressing insistently for a 
Popular Front combination, and as a means to this end ostentatiously 
offered support to the parties of the Left. They voted for the investiture 
of M. Mollet. But the Republican Front had sternly rejected association 
with the Communists, either at the election or in Parliament. 

As soon as the election was over the Republican Front put forward a 
claim to form the Government. In the end the claim was virtually 
conceded, or at least not strongly resisted, by the Conservatives. The 
Conservatives did not regard the Republican Front as having won the 
election, but they themselves had lost-many seats. M. Pinay and his 
friends for the most part abstained from the vote on M. Mollet’s investi- 
ture, though a fraction voted against. The abstention could be defended 

_on the honourable ground that, it would be unfortunate if, by voting 
against, they might give the impression to the outside world that this 
first Ministry of the new Legislature was too obviously dependent on the 
Communists. No doubt also they feared that a rebuff at this stage might 
discourage the Socialists from resisting the temptation of the Communist 
advances. After hesitating the M.R.P. decided to vote the investiture 
and 64 of their 73 members.did so. Officially, it was the President of the 
Republic who invited the Socialist leader to present himself for investiture. 
This was justifiable for the orthodox reason that the Socialists were the 
strongest group in the Republican Front. On the same principle, if the 
Radicals had been the strongest, presumably M. Mendés-France would 
have been sent for. The choice of person was, however, of the highest 
interest, not only to Parliamentarians, but to a great number of people in . 
the country and particularly among the partisans of the Republican Front. 
It is often said, not without justice, that the French elector votes for 
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parties rather than programmes. But the Republican Front had been 
promoted to ensure that the parties composing it should adapt their 
programmes to produce a common scheme of action sufficient to make 
the combination a reliable instrument of government. This construction 
of a coalition with a purpose was new in modern French politics, and it 
was inspired by M. Maids Fane In his first remarkable essay in 
government M. Mendés-France must have felt the need of such an 
instrument instead of the scattered hap-hazard majority which only the 
momentum of his strong and continuous action kept together. The 
Republican Front attracted a very large body of adherents among sections 
of the population which had often remained unattached to the conventional 
parties, and particularly among the young. A large proportion of 
University students were most active supporters. 

Even in the construction of the Cabinet, however, the public ' was 
quickly made aware of the difference between the enthusiastic plans of 
election-trme and the considerations which the Prime Minister of a 
minority Government in a Parliament of self-interested groups has too 
take into account. Even within the bounds of the Republican Front two 
Ministers chosen among the Republicans Sociaux (ex-Gaullists) withdrew 
because of dissension from the Government’s proposed Algerian policy, 
after listening to a speech of M. Soustelle, the retiring Governor-General. 
The Republican Front leaders had refused to negotiate with the majority 
parties of the last National Assembly, but there were apparent signs of 
consideration being given to the position of the M.R.P. It was rumoured 
that the M.R.P., or other “Europeans” with rancorous memories of the 
defeat of the E.D.C., inaisted on the exclusion of M. Mendés-France from 
the Ministry of Foreign Affaira, which he desired and which the Radical 
group wished him to have. It may well have been the case that M. Mollet 
simply refrained from saying anything which might compel the M.R.P. 
to vote against the investiture. One commentator remarked that the 
M.R.P. as well as other groups, had two good reasons for not refusing a 
favourable vote: their decision helped to keep the Socialists away from the 
Communists and enabled themselves to avoid M. Mendés-France. The 
softening of tone of the Republican Front on its approach to office, and 
the comparative effacement of M. Mendés-France, who became a 
Minister without portfolio, caused obvious disappointment to a great 
number of its adherents, who had voted, not so much for a party, as for a 
cause, the cause of the restoration of France as a country of the first order. 
The programme of the Mollet Government, nevertheless, contains the 
promise of a beginning in renovation. Wages in the provinces are to be 
reorganised to abolish the differences of ecales applied in different regions, 
_ the three weeks holiday with pay, already accorded in various industries, 

are to be generalised. In view of the original Poujadist campaign the 
taxation falling on traders and artisans is to be reorganised in such a way 
eae they will not become a sort of involuntary tax-collectors for a wide 

of business transaction, as, in effect, they are at present. ' ’ 

Te was the declared intention of the Rapublican Front to make peace 
and settlement in Algeria their first and principal concern. In co ce 
M. Mollet himself went to Algiers to investigate the situation. He had 
apes General Catronio as Minister Residing in Algeria. The 
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beginning of the affair was unfortunate. M. Mollet was received with 
hostility by demonstrators, all of whom belonged to the European 
population. The hostility was equally intended for General Catrouse, 
who was to follow the Prime Minister to Algiers a few days later. The 
demonstrators were alienated from both Ministers by the policy of a 
negotiated settlement based upon equality of rights of the European and 
Mussulman communities. The opposition was organised by associations 
of ex-servicemen and in consequence of the nature of the opposition 
General Catrouse resigned. 


THE ENIGMA OF MADAME de SEVIGNE 


HE new selection from the letters of Madame de Sévigné* edited 

and delightfully translated by Mra. Hammersley, raises a number of 

interesting psychological problems. ‘The simplest and first of these 
is whether we like or dislike Madame de Sévigné, and it is perhaps for this 
reason that Mr. Somerset Maugham, at the outset of his deft and charming 
preface, picks out a symbolic little story of an occasion when Louis XIV 
danced a minuet with Madame de Sévigné. At its conclusion she found 
herself standing near her cousin, Bussy de Rabutin.. “One must acknow- 
ledge” she said to him, ‘‘that we haye a great King.” “Yes, without doubt,” 
he answered. “What he has just done is truly heroic.” With that 
characteristic impartiality which has so endeared the author of Cakes and 
Ale to discerning readers Mr. Maugharn adds: “But whether that witty, 
sarcastic man was laughing at her or the monarch is not plain.” Let us 
at once resolve the doubt. Bussy de Rabutin had a rooted dislike of 
Madame de Sévigné, and in a vilain Kore drew what Sainte-Beuve calls a 
bloody (sanglant) and cruel portrait of her. Although later he pretended 
to make amends, the rooted dislike continually peeps above the ground 
and continually breaks into leaf and flower. On the occasion of the 
minuet it peeped. Many others have shared his dislike, but many more, 
. like Horace Walpole, have been strongly drawn to her if only because she 
was the author of some of the most famous letters in literature. 

Mrs. Hammersley’s delectable volume, as it is so -deservedly called by 
Mr. Maugham, raises many questions about the truth of the portraits 
hitherto given to the world, and for this reason, as well as for the fine 
quality of the translation, it has an unusual interest. Mr. Maugham, in 
his reminder that it is unfair to judge one generation by the standards of 
another, lays his finger on the chief difficulty in arriving at a true picture, 
and it is particularly difficult when this has to be done through personal 
letters which express the emotions of the writer in terms that, as Sainte- 
Beuve said, even in his generation would have seemed ridiculous. When 
Madame de Sévigné writes to her daughter: “Farewell, my dear blessing. 
I am wrapped up in the thought that I shall see you, welcome you, clasp 
you to my heart with a fervour and wealth of affection far surpassing 
what is common to mankind,” she is not necessarily insincere or even 
extravagant in terms of the language and social manners of her day. A 
future generation may find amusement in the misuse by our own of words 
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and phrases like “excruciatingly funny,” or “frightfully glad.” It is 
indeed upon the combination af naturalness with grace of style that the 
reputation of Madame de Sévigné is founded, and this because, as Mr. 
Maugham says with especial justice in her case, “the style is the character 
- of the writer.” Voltaire called her the most illustrious exemplar of 
epistolary style in her age. 

What, then, was that character? Madame de Sévigné differs from most 
of the other famous letter writers in the extreme difficulty of making just 
that discovery. There have been only four or five other letter writers in 
the last 400 years whose intrinsic qualities challenge her own. Of these 
perhaps the chief are Voltaire, Madame du Deffand and Horace Walpole, 
and of these three Voltaire stands first, not only by the vitality of his wit, 
but by the extraordinary range of his correspondents—Duiderot, 
Rousseau, Frederick the Great, Madame de Pompadour, Benedict XIV 
and a host of others—fifteen volumes of the most remarkable letters the 
world has ever seen. Horace Walpole and Madame du Deffand might 
tie for second place, but with all three we have a very clear picture of the 
character behind the letters. 

With Madame de Sévigné the case is very different. It is complicated 
by the fact that in earlier editions the text has been expurgated or toned 
down to suit the tase of another generation. It seems by no means 
certain that we now have all the published letters in their pristine form. 
It makes a good deal of difference, for example, if we take the version 
adopted by Mrs. Hammersley concerning a bequest to Madame de 
Grignan: 

“T believe the Chevalier is leaving you his fortune and I entreat you 
not to follow the dictates of your heart in this matter and give it all away,” 
or the version given in a French selection which niay be translated thus: 

“I believe he is bequeathing to you whatever he has. Treasure it as a 

mark of his tenderness, however little it may be.” 

The puzzling thing is that both versions are true to different sides of 
Madame de Sévigné’s character, and in this respect, as Mrs. Hammeraley 
says, “she was not a Frenchwoman for nothing.” It should be said here 
that both in the Introduction and in the translation Mrs. Hammersley 
has avoided the pitfall of a too literal interpretation, and and has given, in 
sensitively idiomatic English, a very faithful equivalent of the original. 
Only once may one detect what seems an unnecessary expansion of a 
single word when she renders ‘“‘sotte vie que je mene” by “empty vacuity 
of our days.” She is of courge right in the context to reject the obvious, 
and the tautology clearly arises from her desire to give the exact shade of 
meaning. This is the only instance in 380 pages which the most meticulous 
criticism could question. 

Some of the problems raised are amusing enough. We have on the 
one hand the Madame de Sévigné whose educational value for young 
ladies was highly esteemed in the strictest Victorian times; and on the 

- other hand the Madame de Sévigné of whom, with a touch of jealous 
malice in a letter to Horace Walpole, Madame du Deffand wrote: “Ce que 
je voudrais savoir, c'est si vous y voyex des obscénités cachées dans ses 
tendresses pour sa fille, et dans ses lettres à M. de Pomponne.” 

In this Madame du Deffand was referring to a directness of language 
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which would nowadays be called “frank realism.” Her criticism was 
really a protest against the canonization of Madame de Sévigné by Horace 
Walpole, who called her Notre Dame de Livry. In this he might have 
found support in the statement of Sainte-Beuve, who called her “Ja plus 
vertueuse des Graces,” 

The wit of Madame du Deffand—a friend of Voltaire—was keener and 
more sophisticated than that of Madame de Sévigné. Horace Walpole 
was afraid that his voluminous correspondence with Madame du Deffand, 
who was so much older than himself, might be misunderstood and incur 
the ridicule of his contemporaries. Madame du Deffand, the blind sibyl 
of Paris, saw through this clearly enough, and one of the shrewdest 
` thrusts of that wonderful old lady was her charming threat to her Horace 
that if he were not careful ahe would write to him in the strain of Madame 
de Sévigné’s letters to her daughter. 

Madame de Sévigné’s humour, on the other hand, has been compared 
with that of Moliere. The comparison is exaggerated but it is not without 
foundation. Here is an example: 

“The Archbishop of Rheims was returning yesterday from St. Germain 

in hot haste like a tornado. Doubtless he thinks himself the first in 

the land but then so does everyone else. They were driving through 

Nanterre,—gallop-a-gallop-a-gallop, when they encountered a man on 

horseback,—have-a-care, have-a-care, have-a-care. The rider tried to 

avoid a collision, not so the horse, and the coach and six went straight 
into them, the rider went head over heels, the coach went over the rider 
and to such purpose that it overturned into the ditch. The rider, far 
from being maimed for life, then and there sprang into the saddle and 
was off like a streak of lightening, and is still galloping, the while the 

Archbishop’s footmen and coa yell out: “stop him, stop the 

thief, beat him till he drops.” In telling the story the Archbishop adds: 

‘If I'd caught the rogue I’d have broken both his arms and: cut off 

his eara.” S 

This is an excellent example of Mrs. Hammersley’s translation, with 
its amusing onomatopoeic reproduction of the original hoof-beats. 

Apparently Madame de Sévigné’s sense of humour was not shared by 
her daughter, who indeed had little ground for it at Grignan; but the 
prodigal son Charles sometimes displayed it with a neat touch of his own, 
as when he wrote “My compliments to M. de Grignan and his beard, 
since the one adorns the other.” 

In her religion Madame de Sévigné managed to combine something 
like a Greek belief in destiny with a Christian belief in Providence, a 
reconciliation which is about as difficult in theology as the attempt by the 
fallen angels to reconcile free will with foreknowledge absolute. But 
Madame de Sévigné on this article was by no means lost in “wandering 
mazes.” She called the combination the “Ordre de Dieu” and went as 
straight to her mark as the cannon ball in her description of the death of 
Turenne, on which she wrote: “Can one doubt the law of predestination; 
and that the cannon-ball which picked M. de Turenne out from all those 
who surrounded him, was indeed inscribed with his name from all 
_ eternity?” The description of the actual death, in Mrs. Hammersley’s 
translation, is as vivid as the original. In the description of the con- 
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sternation caused by it, while adhering strictly to the text, she successfully 
prevents the reader from being misled by the language of the period. In 
less accomplished hands and by a less idiématic pen the reader might have 
been asked to take as literally true Madame de Sévigné’s statement that 
the groans of the grief-stricken soldiers could be h for several leagues, 
while the Palace re-echoed with the thuds of swooning Court ladies and 
lamentations wild enough to have accompanied the fall of Jerusalem. : 
But how can we measure these intensities of a by-gone period? On 
one occasion the King escorted his daughter to her bridal-bed. On the 
following morning he jestingly told his son-in-law that there was a flaw 
in the marriage contract, whereupon the young man fell in a swoon at the 
King’s feet and remained there in complete oblivion until resuscitated by 
the conjugal embraces of the bride, a picture surely from’ The Rose and 


But the extreme emotionalism of Madame de Sévigné’s letters to her 
daughter may have been due to a psychological complex of a somewhat 
deeper origin which appears to have eacaped consideration. It is not 
clear at what date Madame de Sévigné realised the disastrous consequences 
of the marriage which she had arranged between her daughter, “the 
prettiest girl in France,” and a middle-aged man suffering from a loath- 
some disease. She must at least have had strange thoughts about the 
deformed and defective children and the disfigured wife for whose tragedy 
Madame de Sévigné was primarily responsible. Surely this would 
account for the frantic appeals for reassurance about her daughter’s 
health and happiness, and for some, at least, of what are called her realistic 
appeals to the husband to spare his wife. What other explanation can we 
give to the statement that her daughter was “walking in grandeur hand 
in hand with unfathomable wretchedness”? (Not quoted by Mrs. 
Hammersley). On one occasion she even compares her daughter with 
Iphigenia. 

It seems to me that many of these letters reveal a stricken conscience, 
and perhape an appalled recollection of her own triumphant announcement 
of the marriage which had brought so grim a retribution: “All his wives 
are dead, and by extraordinary good fortune his father and son as well, s0 
‘that he is richer than ever before.” It seems extraordinary that a stricken 
conscience—surely the key to the gnawing anxiety, as distinct from what ' 
commentators call maternal passion—has been completely passed over. 

Finally, it is something more than a mere accident in her pedigree that 
this worldly woman was the grand-daughter of Sainte Jeanne-Francoise- 
Fremydt Baronne de Chantal, in whose abandonment of the world and 
her family for the cloister there are emotional aspects which seem to 
reappear, misdirected and flowing through other channels, in the life of 
her grand-daughter. The Sainte Chantal who founded a great religious 
order and established some eighty religious houses could hardly have been 
without some effect on her d-daughter, who certainly shared some of’ 
her religious instincts and al the social graces which distinguished Sainte 
Chantal before ahe took the veil. The badinage of Horace Walpole and 
Madame du Deffand about “Notre Dame de Livry’” may. have been 
smoke but it indicated at least a smouldering fire. The extraordinary, 
and most people would think abnormal, emotion of the grand-mother, 
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who, in a chateau resounding with lamentations, prayed that God would 
take one of her own daughters in order to save the life of little Jeanne de 
Sales, is repeated in Madame de Sévigné but turned in the opposite 
direction. This has been described as a grande passion by some rather 
crude anticipators of Freud when, missing all the deeper implications, in 
hig more flatfooted moments as detective-sergeant of the psychology squad, 
he looked for invisible finger prints on the invisible anatomy of a ghost, 
or demonstrated to his own satisfaction that the innocent cord of an 
unconscious mother’s dressing-gown was the very rope with which 
Jocasta hanged herself. But what they mistook for abnormality or 
indecency in Madame de Sévigné’s phrases about the physical beauty of 
her daughter may well have been due to a mother’s consciousness of that 


beauty’s tragical disfigurement through her most grievous fault. It is’ 


the cry of a penitent and does not differ essentially from those extravagances 
of devotional language which Newman deprecated in a famous essay. 

These are only my own shots in thedark. I do not feel sure that 
Madame de Sévigné, in her love for gardens and woods, was drawn to 
them in quite the same way that Mrs. Hammersley so charmingly suggests. 
It is the Abbey in the background which gives the fragrance to the honey- 
suckle at Livry; and when Madame de Sévigné walks in the colonaded 
woods at Lea Rochers she is over-arched by a cloistral seclusion. She is 
in fact a saint who has missed her way. The emotion in many of her 
letters goes wide of its mark; it is as though Sainte Chantal had thrown 
off the veil and returned to the world with all her religious devotion and 
aspiration streaming in other directions. The result is aptly symbolised 
by the incident at Vichy, when Madame de Sévigné found it unnecessary 
to take the waters because she had drunk so much wine. In reparation 
for this she sat as a model for a statue of the Madonna, which she presented 
to the XIIth Basilica of St. Andoche at Saulieu. 

Mrs, Hammersley is to be congratulated, not only on the fine idiomatic 
quality of her tranalation, but on her oes and comprehensive 
introduction. Her book gives us a truer portrait of Madame de Sévigné 
than has hitherto been accessible in English, all the truer perhaps because 
she still leaves us with a fascinating enigma. 

ALFRED NOYES. ~ 
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ANADA, undergoing the most impressive mining development of 

any nation, is experiencing the greatest prosperity in her history. 

She has become a major world source for base and precious metals 
and there are vast areas yet untapped, the ultimate wealth of which staggers 
the imagination. I was fortunate in having a front seat as the Canadian 
north was being cracked open, witnessing her awakening from a sound 
slumber through the din of diamond drills and thereby seeing the transition 
from pioneer to modern methods through radio replacing the “moccasin 
telegraph” and the advent of the bush pilote. In that procesa, I met 
hundreds of prospectors, same who struck it rich, and practically every 
man who is a name in the Canadian mining world. It all started with the 
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prospector ing along the creeks and combing the desolate hills 
secking sities earth’s riches. The airplane gave the search new impetus 
and put prospecting on a business basis. 

The first flight “down north” was in 1921 when oil was discovered at 
170 feet, fifty miles north of Fort Norman. I struck out for the Northwest 
Territories to stake a claim. Wada, the little man from Nippon and the 

test northern trailsman of all time, and others had just mushed north 
in a wild race, that required weeks of arduous travel to stake claims. The 
planes covered the long distance in a few hours. For a number of years 
the wells were capped, owing to transportation difficulties. With mineral 
discoveries at Great Bear Lake, followed by finds at Great Slave Lake and 
Lake Athabasca, the wells became of vital importance. During: World 
War 2 Washington authorized the $135 million Canol project, a pipe line 
from the wells through the Yukon mountain solitudes to Whitehorse, to 
assure military forces a supply of fuel if the Japanese invaders succeeded 
in severing the sea lanes. In 1929 the north took wings. With mining 
competition at fever heat, three highly specialized mineral seeking com- 
panies were formed and, with fleets of planes and the best airmen obtainable, 
invaded the barren lands and the shoreline of the Artic and Hudson Bay 
to explore the unknown north. The following year Gilber Labine dis- 
covered pitchblende (radium ore) at Great Bear Lake. Arriving at Great 
Bear Lake, I realised the futility of searching for radium, even if I could 
have found a likely bit of ground among the 4,000 claims already staked. 
Unlike gold, which can be mined on a shoestring, a vast amount of capital 
would be required to mine radium ore and process it. Industrialists who 
would back any gold mining venture were not interested in Labine’s find. 
Not, that is, until Ponchon, a French scientist who had been an associate 
of the Curies, heard of the radium find and sailed for Canada. When he 
entered the picture Eldorado quickly developed into world wide importance, 
. so much so that the Canadian Government assumed control, just as it 
later took over the development and production of uranium at Lake 
Athabasca and the river transportation system. 

Two years later I went to northern Ontario and worked at a nickel mine. 
When first mined nickel was a product nobody wanted! The first smelting 
yielded a very pale useless metal instead of copper red and it was cursed 
as a plague. Following World War x the industry, which had served the 
armament makers, faced collapse. Metallurgy experiments proved the 
ability of nickel to alloy or combine with other metals and today nickel is 
used in every field of manufacture and construction from airplanes, 
locomotives and automobiles to household appliances and utensils. To 
sce what made a gold mine tick, I went to Kirkland Lake—which was put 
on the map geographically and financially by Bill Wright, discoverer of 
Wright-Hargreaves and Canada’s only millionaire to serve as a private 
in World War 1, and Harry Oaks, who struck it rich with Lakeshore and 
whose death in the Bahamas is still a mystery. In their day a prospector 
prowled over the outcrop, for he could not work where there were great 
layers of earth over the rock, until—if luck was with him—he discovered 
or stumbled on to a vein. Now diamond drills operate through lakes and 
muskeg, anywhere the geologists hope there might be ore below. Over a 
mile below surface I operated a drilling machine—drilling and blasting 
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into solid rock. When I took a number of photographs of miners at work 
and wrote a series of articles for a Montreal paper on mining from 
Egyptian times to modern methods every miner in the area was my friend. 
I prospected in the bush around Larder Lake and watched flourishing 
mines create a thriving town almost over night. Though I always had the 
feeling of being within touch of a fortune, I never struck gold in quantity, 
never had the thrill Sandy McIntyre experienced when he discovered and 
sold the property on which is located the famous mine that bears his name. 
Many a pleasant conversation I had with Sandy, who celebrated the payoff 
with a special train to the ship on which he travelled to Britain. Any 
compensation I received was expressed in Sandy’s simple philosophy 
“You’re in the most exeiting game in the world. Man, you're 
living |” a 

At the close of World War 2 having enlisted im 1939 and gone overseas, 
I worked at a gold mine near Val D’Or, in northwest Quebec, where 
something new in shaft sinking was successfully accomplished. Concrete 
was poured into the form on the surface and the shaft sank itself through 
sixty feet of overburden to bedrock, with the earth being shovelled into 
buckets and hoisted to surface at the shaft sank. The fabulous iron ore 
deposits of Labrador attracted me like a magnet. Existence of the iron 
ore had been known for many years. A. P. Low, Canadian Government 
geologist, examined the terrain and made a report of the great iron ore 
body in 1893. But the land lay dormant, a great white elephant. One 
conta only dream about the extent and depth of the deposits and the 
problem of moving the ore to the steel mills. When Labrador Mining 
and Exploration Company, a subsidiary of Hollinger Consolidated Gol 
Mines, sought to determine the extent and depth of the deposits, specialists 
in every mining field and évery item of equipment and supply had to be 
transported by air into this uncharted land. Over fifty of these deposits 
are located in a ninety mile stretch of a structural trough in the earth’s 
crust which straddles the Quebec-Labrador border. Between the reddish- 
brown hills and the coast there are lakes by the hundred without names 
and, of course, those near the deposits had to be named by the men in the 
drafting room. One of them is named after Rex, the pup I took with me, 
who ruled the camp as he amused everyone, including Jules Timmins— 
who first saw the possibilities of developing the Labrador iron ore deposits 
—and George Humphrey of the M. A. Hanna Company and now United 
States Secretary of the Treasury. Drills were set up and test holes made, 
with results far beyond expectations in high assays and depth of ore 
content. There was found to be 417,707,000 tons of 55 to 65 per cent 
iron ore waiting to be put to man’s use. Then surveyors were flown in to 
plan a railway. So staggering was the contemplated cost of the railroad 
construction project that the problem of getting the ore out to the steel’ 
mills was right back where Low left it when he examined the ore range 
in 1893. en, led by George Humphrey, several American steel cor- 
porations came forward to take an active interest and give financial support. 
Through a major engineering feat and a miracle of construction skill, 
there is now a modern railroad crossing a 3,000 foot divide—without any 
adverse grade of over one per cent—right to the Eskimos back door. 

Over the Quebec North Shore and Labrador Railway—a wholly owned 
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subsidiary of the Iron Ore Company of Canada, which is equally owned 
by Hollinger Consolidated and Hanna Coal and Ore Corporation—iron 
ore is now rolling from the mine 360 miles to Seven Islands, and thence 
by ships to the maws of the blesting furnaces. The change in source of 
raw materials had a definite effect in the passage by Washington of the bill 
which will make the St. Lawrence Seaway a reality. In rg00 Canada’s 
then Prime Minister, Sir Wilired Laurier proclaimed, “This century 
belongs to Canada!” Current developments have a tendency to bear 
out that prophecy. Labrador iron ore meets the growing stream out of 
Steep Rock, north of Lake Superior, where an entire lake had to be 
drained in order to gouge out the estimated 60,000,000 tons of high grade 
ore. (A large area of uranium is being developed near Blind River, 
Ontario). Large deposits of nickel have been discovered on Hudson 
Bay. Sherritt Gordon Mines, in Manitoba, have moved the town of 
Sherridon 147 miles across the frozen muskeg to Lynn Lake where they 
will mine nickel and copper. Rich veins of lead and zinc have been 
uncovered on the south shore of Great Slave Lake and in the fertile farm 
lands of Alberta, just south of Edmonton, over 3,000 oil wells have been 
brought into production under careful government regulations since 1947, 
with pipe lines carrying oil to the Pacific Coast and eastern Canada. I 
never struck it rich, but I now realise that I found the greatest fortune of 
all—seeing the north, roused from her slumber, pouring her untold wealth 
into the lap of Canada. The Geiger counter has replaced pick and pan, 
and today everyone is a prospector. I do not know when or where the 
next strike will be made, but I can assure you it is coming. Tomorrow’s 
newspaper may tell of a new find anywhere below the North Pole. There 
is no longer a Far North. Mineral and oil developments, the harnessed 
force of turbulent rivers, aircraft and radio, highways and railway lines 
have transformed it into the Near North. Canada, looking northward, 
stands at the threshold of a great destiny. . 

Seattle, U.S.A, "T. H. Ingster. 


AMERICAN RECESSIONS 


T the first signs of diminishing activity in any sector of the United 
Å see economy business circles in the Old World grow apprehensive 

of the likely effects upon their own economies. These fears have 
their basis in grim memories of the 1930’s, when the world-wide economic 
depression was touched off by the events of that “ Black Thursday,” when 
a record total of 16,410,000 shares were sold on the New York Stock 
Exchange. One of the first results of the American Depression of a 
quarter of a century ago was a sharp falling off in imports, with consequent 
and serious effects upon America’s overseas suppliers. If such was the case 
in the 1930’s, how much more serious must be the effects of an American 
recession today when the U.S.A.’s growing self-sufficiency makes imports 
even more easy to dispense with and when the dependence of the rest of 
the world on dollar-earning trade is so vital. This is the argument which 
has been examined by the Secretariat of the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade (GATT) in a study which investigates the international 
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effects of fluctuating American business conditions in the saci! world. 
The enquiry is the more welcome because a considerable expansion of 
exports of manufactured goods to the United States has been an important 
feature in the improvement of Western Europe’s trade balance on dollar 
account since 1953. 

Although it is perhaps a little too early to view recent economic develop- 
ments in the United States in their true perspective, it now appears that 
1948 marked the close of what had come to be regarded as normalcy while 
1949 saw the first post-war period of business decline to which was given 
the courtesy title of “ recession ” in contrast to the harsher, pre-war term 
“depression.” ‘This decline had worked iteelf out by the first half of 1950, 
which, in its latter half, witnessed the first effects of the Korean boom. 
The boom period extended from mid-1950 until about June, 1951, to be 
followed by a period of steady growth in the American economy which 
lasted until the early Summer of 1953. At this point, the second post-war 
American recession made its presence felt, as evidenced by the movement 
of the Index of Industrial Production which stood at 135 in the third 
quarter of 1953 but fell to 12g in the final quarter. This tendency con- 
tinued through 1954, and despite claims that the recession was not a 
recession but a “coming down from an overtime economy” or an 
“inventory adjustment,” the Index fell to 124 for the first six months of 
1954, and, after reaching a “low” of 123 in July and August, rose 
steadily thereafter until the first quarter of 1955 when the Index stood at 
735. t this was, in fact, the end of the recession was proved by the 
subsequent movement of the Index which has since climbed steadily, if 
not in spectacular fashion. These figures, to the extent that an Index of 
Production by itself provides a true reflection of a country’s overall 
economic position, clearly indicate the incidence of the two American 
post-war recessions as the year 1949 and the period between June, 1953, 
and August, 1954. The same pattern emerges from a consideration of the 
movement of the United States grosa national product over the same 
period. Furthermore, both gross national product and industrial pro- 
duction showed almost identical declines during the two recessions, 
measuring each decline from the highest to the lowest quarter. Thus, on 
this basis, the gross national product fell by 3.2 per cent. in the first 
recession and 3.8 per cent. in the second while industrial production fell by 
g per cent, in both cases. This striking similarity between the two 
recessions, 80 far as internal conditions are concerned, is not, however, 
reflected in the movements of United States imports over the same period. 
Stated baldly, the fall in total imports, as between the highest and lowest 
quarters was approximately 20 per cent. in the first depression while in the 
‘second depression it was only 10 per cent. This di cy was even. 
more marked in the case of imported manufactured goods, which registered a 
decline of 23.5 per cent. in the first depression and 20 per cent. in the second, 
In both cases, about half the decline was due to imported manufactures, 

A closer look at the figures of total imported manufactures reveals that 
the various commodity groups with the total behaved differently in the two 
recessions. In the first recession, manufactured under the heading of 
“ Metals ” (including iron and steel, ferro-alloys, aluminium, copper, 
brass, lead, nickel, tin and zinc) actually rose significantly. All other - 
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commodity groups (listed as textiles, machinery, miscellaneous and news- 
print, paper and pulp) fell during this recession. The group least seriously 
affected was that labelled “ Miscellaneous,” comprising photographic 
goods, scientific and professional equipment, musical instruments, toys and 
sporting goods, books and other printed matter, clocks and watches and a - 
few other items of lesser importance. This group declined by 9.1 per cent. 
compared with individual figures of 11.6 per cert. for newsprint, paper and 
pulp, 12.1 per cent. for machinery and 13.4 per cent. for textiles. On the 
other hand, in the second recession, almost the whole of the decline was 
concentrated in textiles (20.2 per cent.) while the other groups either 
reinained practically stationary (metals and machinery), decreased slightly 
(newsprint, and pulp) or actually increased (miscellaneous). Nor 
can any marked similarity between the two recessions be deduced from a 
study of imports when considered in respect of their countries of origin. 
In the first recession imports from Japan and Germany rose in value, 
although too much significance should not be accorded this fact since in 
imports from both countries were only just beginning and might 
have risen really rapidly but for the recession. Among the leading 
suppliers, the fall was most marked in the case of the United Kingdom, 
with a decline of 20.4 per cent. in its exports to the United States. India’s 
share declined by 10.9 per cent. but Canada’s by only 2.4 per cent. Further 
marked declines were experienced by a composite area designated as 
‘Other Industrial Europe” (including Belgium-Luxembourg, France, 
the Netherlands, Italy, Switzerland and Sweden) with a fall of 10.5 per 
cent. and by another area, listed as “ Other Western Europe ” (comprising 
Spain, Finland, Austria, Portugal, Turkey, Norway, Yugoslavia, Greece 
and Poland) which fell by 11.7 per cent. 
_ Movements of this nature on the part of American imports during a 
recession are what would normally be expected, and it is all the more 
surprising, therefore, that a very different pattern is revealed by import 
movements in the second recession. — Here the brunt of the falling off in 
imports appears to have been carried by India and the ‘‘ Rest of the 
World,” with increases of varying sizes in. the imports from the other 
countries and regions. The United Kingdom, in fact, which had recorded 
a decline of £20,000,000 in the first recession, actually enjoyed an increase 
of £11,000,000 in the second. Further light is thrown on this subject 
by distinguishing manufactures from otber import goods, whence it 
appears that the imports from Japan fared relatively well during the first 
recession, both on account of manufactured etre and of other com- 
modities, while those of Germany rose almost exclusively because of 
manufactured goods. Trade figures from those two countries, at that 
particular time, must, as already suggested, be treated with some reserve. 
On the other hand,-other regions and counties suffered declines in the 
value of their supplies to the United States which were on the whole the 
more heavy the greater the share of non-manufactures in these supplies. 
In the second recession, on the other hand, the losses in import value 
occurred mainly, though’ not entirely, on account of primary products, 
especially in India and the “ Rest of the World,” while the “ Other 
Industrial Countries ” of Europe gained more on account of non-manu- 
factùres than they lost on account of i 
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To provide yet further complications it is only necessary to examine the 
picture presented by the Boni of the different classes of manufactured 
goods during the two recessions. As previous British experience would 
tend to suggest, textiles were particularly susceptible on both occasions, 
with India suffering badly throughout the period. Japan came well out 
_of the situation and the United Kingdom, though losing ground during 
both recessions, gained on balance throughout the period under review. 
Imports of metals, on the other hand, appear to have ignored both 
recessions in recording the largest increase of all manufacturing categories 
since 1948, with Canada gaining continuously throughout, and all*other 
countries and regions maintaining the substantial gains made during the 
stock-piling period which was inaugurated by the Korean war. Germany, 
which had to start from scratch, has made a notable advance in the field of 
machinery supplies, and has already gained once again her traditional 
place as the United Kingdom’s chief rival in this regard. Despite the 
common belief that the chief impact of an American recession is f felt in the 
“old” countries of Western Europe, this area, considered as a ile 
more than doubled the value of its total exports to the United States 
between the period 1948 to 1954. Of the total net gain of about £392,000,000 
roughly £300,000,000 was accounted for by manufactures, including 
textiles. To confound the confusion still further, while Western Europe’s 
total exports to the United States fell by £360,000,000 during the first 
post-war recession, they increased by an almost equal amount ne dueing the 
second. More curious still, although manufactures accounted for almost 
all the deckne during the first recession, they were responsible for about 
one-third of the increase during the second. 

From this mass of conflicting evidence at least one guiding principle 
emerges, namely that the effect of fluctuations in domestic business condi- 
tions in the United States upon the value of American imports is in no way 
systematic, despite the fact that both recessions were characterised by 
identical declines, both in gross national product and industrial production. . 
This encourages the hope that a more detailed study of the factors which 
have contributed towards this result will provide industrialists, business- 
men and governments with information upon: which to base forecasts 
designed to forestall the worst effects of future American recessions. 
Further studies of this nature, currently under active consideration by 
GATT, will be awaited with interest by all those countries, not least 
among them the United Kingdom, whose economic well-being depends 
upon and is complementary with the periodical ups and downs experienced 
by their great neighbour across the Atlantic. Eric Forp. 


VICTORIAN MEMORIES 
VI. BERLIN IN THE NINETIES 


FING Gud: Genan “sal a 188 on dering Hom tan doii 
Munich and the Rhineland from Strassburg to Cologne. A second 
visit in 1894 took me to three famous shrines, Weimar, the W 
and Bayreuth. A third arid longer-visit in 1895 brought me to Berlin, when 
I attended lectures in the University. Telling my teacher that I wished to. 
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pick up grammar and syntax as I went along, I started with Wilhelm Tell 
and soon moved on to the first part of Faust, a harder nut to crack. I 
quickly discovered that the translations reproduzed the splendour of the 
original as little as a plaster caste conveys the glory of Pheidias and 
Praxiteles. Compared with Faust the newspapers were simple enough, 
and I was soon ready for the adventure that had beckoned me to Berlin. 

- ‘Your Majesty,’ observed Hardenberg to Frederick William III when 
the yoke of Napoleon lay heavy on Prussia, ‘we must.make up in spiritual 
forces what we have lost on the material plare.’ The new University 
fostered the national revival which culminated in the War of Liberation. 
The spacious palace in the Linden of Prince Henry, the gifted brother of 
Frederick the Great, stood ready for use, for its owner had died childless 
in 1806, The project was launched by Wilhelm von Humboldt, the 
greatest Education Minister of whom Germany zan boast, and from 1810 
till the coming of Hitler it possessed a staff without a rival in the world. 
To teachers and students alike academic freedam was the breath of life. 
Its growth may be studied in the monumental history by Lenz and in 
Harnack’s documented record of the Prussian Academy. 

As my time in Berlin, which was limited to three months, was too short 
to specialise, I sampled the celebrities. Since Ranke and Droysen had 
died in 1886 and Mommsen had ceased to lectures, the lion of the historical 
department was Treitèchke, ‘the Bismarck of the chair.’ He had espoused 
the Prussian cause with a crusader’s conviction in the war of 1866, and he 
would have preferred a unitary solution of the German problem to the 
federal structure which Bismarck inherited acd transformed. Though 
he was only sixty-one, he was an almost legendary figure, seeming to 
embody the triumphs and exaltation of the heroic age. He looked more 
like a man of action than a Professor. His enormous head and flashing 
eyes rendered him a conspicuous figure in any gathering, and his class- 
room was crowded with students who had come to see him as much as to 
learn. The most brilliant of German historians, past or present, was a 
disappointing lecturer and for a foreigner difficult to understand, for he 
had bea deaf since childhood. His strident discourses on Political 
Science, published after his death from his notes and the reports of his 
pupils, appeared in English dress during the First World War with an 
Introduction by Lord Balfour, I was only just in time for he died in the 
following year, leaving his monumental Germany in the Nineteenth Century 
unfinished. The German Macaulay confessed that hia blood was too hot 
for the work of a historian, and it was deafness alone which debarred him 
from following his father into the Saxon army. A materialist in his 
worship of force, he was an idealist in his devotion to his country, for 
which he would have been proud to lay down his life. I too felt the 
emotional impact of the test and the last cf the Prussian School, the 
most politically influential German scholar who ever lived. 

Another veteran whom I was just in time to hear was Ernst Curtius, 
author of the first readable history of Greece in the German tongue. In 
‘his eightieth year he was too weak to stand up while lecturing. Since the 
death of Boeckh he had been the Nestor of German “Hellenists. Unlike 
Grote, he was much more interested in cultrre than’politics. His en- 
thusiasm for classical literature and art was a spiritual asset in the iron age 
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of Sadowa and Sedan, and the refined little fi with its snow white 
hair seemed like a messenger from the city of the violet crown. He was 
lecturing on his excavations at Olympia, of which the Hermes of Praxiteles 
was the supreme reward. 
Among the younger Professors no one had climbed the ladder of fame 
so rapidly as Harnack. In his middle forties he made an impression of 
` boundless vitality. There was an excellent practice by which a Professor 
on one day in the week delivered a lecture intelligible to students of other 
faculties. In my Semester he had chosen the Lord’s Prayer as the subject 
of his popular course, and he addressed the largest audience that I en- 
countered in any class-room. My German was still too sketchy to seek out 
any of the celebrities at whose feet I sat, but on my next visit I brought an 
introduction from the translator of his Essence of Christianity. The 
impression: derived from the spacious Aula was confirmed in the quiet of 
his library. Here was a man to whom every moment ‘was precious. -No 
German scholar since Mommsen has approached him in world-wide fame 
or surpassed him in the enduring value of his work. 

Economics were authoritatively represented by the veterans Adolf 
Wagner and Gustav Schmoller. The former, on whose rather stodgy 
text-books generations of students had been reared, was a dour Prussian, 
whose lectures lacked colour and verve. Schmoller, who came from the 
south, had a livelier manner and a wider scope. His most enduring work 
was accomplished in economic and administrative history. He was the 
oracle of the so-called Historical School, the entithesis of the Jaissex-fatre 
liberbliam of Brentano, and his Seminar turned out as many competent 
scholars as in earlier decades had sprung from the loins of Ranke and Sybel, 
Mommsen and Waitz. He summoned the State to show a vigorous lead 
in social reform, and in the early days of the Reich he had been denounced 
by Treitschke as a Socialist of the Chair. He replied in a little book 
entitled Der Kathedersoxiahsmus, in which he expounded the ideology 
which subsequently found expreasion in Bismarck’s insurance legislation 
and is now known as the Welfare State. 

None of the Professors except Treitschke looked so imposing as Gierke, 
the latest of the apostolic succession of German jurists which began with 
Eichhorn and Savigny. ‘Gierke’s Althustus,’ wrote Lord Acton to me in 
his magisterial way, ‘is the best book on modern political thinking,’ and 
very good it is. He was the perfect Nordic type of which the race fanatics 
such as Gobineau, Houston Stewart Chamberlain and Rosenberg loved 
to dream. His profound interpretations of the political and legal ideas 
of the Middle Ages were introduced to English readers by Maitland, from 
whom I carried a letter of introduction. In certain ways he seemed to 
belong to an earlier generation. A son of the north German countryside, 
he disliked big cities. He thought with Carlyle that the most precious of 
the rights of man is the right to be firmly and wisely ruled, and he disliked 
Bulow’s concessions a democratic age. Bulow used to say that Imperial 
Germany represented a happy blend of the hard Prussian north with the 
softer and more liberal south. Of such a fusion there was in the great 
jurist no trace. 

A gentler and more modern type was represented by Paulsen, the leading 
philosopher of the University, who deserves the eulogy in Wickham Steed’s 
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Through Thirty Years and whose friendly welcome in response to an 

“introduction from an old pupil I recall with gratitude. His book on Kant 
was the first German interpretation of the greatest of modern -thinkers 
that Iread. Though none of the Berlin Professors could be called Liberals 
in the political sense, he was modern in his outlook and no slavish believer 
in the gospel of force. 

The University was not the sole magnet that drew me to Berlin, for the ` 

capital provided the opportunity to sample the press, to hear the leading 
preachers, to attend a session of the Reichstag and to see the Kaiser. If 
in scholarship, Germans were in the van, in pol-tical maturity they lagged 
far behind. Though the anti-socialist law of 1878 had lapsed in 1890, 
the Social Democrats under the lead of Liebknecht and Bebel were still 
regarded by the Government as beyond the pals. Vorwarts, their official 
organ, was not on sale at the bookstalls of the State railways, and on the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the battle of Sedan the Kaiser denounced a 
. party numbering ‘millions of his subjects as a traitorous gang. Except for 
a few intellectuals such as Bernstein the members were working men from 
the towns of the Protestant north. Socialism was at least as distasteful 
to the bourgeoisie as to the nobility, the Junkers, the great industrialists 
and the Court- ~ Moreover the gulf between the Jaissex-fatre Radicals 
under Eugen Richter and the Socialists was toa deep to form an effective 
Opposition. The spectacular triumphs of Bismarck had paralysed the 
Liberal in Prussia, and the economic doctrines of its few survivors 
confined its appeal to the middle class. As a Gladstgnian Liberal I found 
none of the parties to my taste. 

Nothing so forcibly struck an English student of the political scene as 
the impotence of the Reichstag, irreverently described as a fig-leaf to 
cover the nakedness of autocracy: Though elezted by manhood suffrage, 
it was limited in its functions and frustrated by the rivalries of its groups. 


. The Government floated complacently on the prestige of the Bismarckian 


-era, and except among the Socialists there wes little desire for a larger 
freedom. The middle class were much more interested in literature and 
the arts than in public affairs. As Bulow confessed in 1913, the Germans 
were an unpolitical people. In a remarkable volume of lectures entitled 
fg eats und Volkswille Hans Delbruck, editor of the Preussische 

bucher, described the Bismarckian constitution as the ideal blend of a 
rate executive with adult male suffrage, a free Press and Parliamentary 
control of finance. 

The Kaiser commanded neither the revererce nor affection which hia 
grandfather inspired, but his charm—when he cared to exercise it—and 
versatility were universally recognised. ith Bismarck sulking at 
Friedrichsruh and the aged ' Hohenlohe i in the Chancellor’s Palace in the 
Wilhelmstrasse, the last of the Hohenzollerns had the stage to himself— 
which was just what he desired. Critics had to be careful about lese- 
majeste, but Maximilian Harden, the most intrepid journalist of his time, 
helped to keep the waters from stagnation. His pungent little weekly 
Die Zukunft was everywhere on sale, and I became a diligent reader. The 
Vossische Zeitung, commonly known as Tante Voss, the favourite organ 
of the middle class Intelligentsia, was mildly—very mildly—liberal in 
politics but admirable in the cultural sphere. While the Kreuxszeitung 
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voiced the views of the Junkers and Germania spoke for the Catholics, 
the Berlin Tageblatt—soon to reach its zenith under Theodor Wolff— 
catered for a left-centre cHentele. The illustrated weeklies, the Phegends 
Blatter and StmpHcissmus, allowed themselves audacities which the 
dailies feared to display. The multiplicity of parties suited the Govern- 
ment which could always play them off against each other at the cost of 
some trifling conceasion. None of the Chancellors was more skilful in 
handling the Reichstag than the supple Bulow, always referred to 
‘the eel’ by Kiderlen, the rough-tongued Swatrian Foreign Minister. 
The Reichstag debates struck me as rather in the nature of a sham fight 
since the Government could not be otherthrown and always got its way 
in the end, if necessary by a dissolution. 

In addition to politics and scholarship, Berlin had a stronger claim than 
any other German city to be called the home of the arts. Menzel, die 
kleine Excellenz as he was called from his-diminutive stature, perhaps the 
greatest German painter since Holbein, might be seen in his favourite 
corner in a cafe on the Potsdamer Platz. Lenbach lived in Munich, but 
his portraits of Bismarck, Moltke and the old Emperor were familiar in 
the north. Joachim reigned in the Hochschule at Charlottenburg, and I 
could enjoy his famous Quartett for a shilling or two at the Singakademie. 
Weingartner was in the first blush of his fame as a conductor, and at the 
Opera Wagner was to be heard almost every week. For a music-lover 
like myself Berlin was the Promised Land. The repertory at the 
Schauspielhaus included Lessing, Goethe and Schiller, Kleist, Grillparzer 
and Hebbel among the classics, while Gustav Freytag’s Die Journalisten, 
the historical dramas of Wildenbruch, who had Hohenzollern blood in 
his veins, and the problem plays of Wedekind were popular items. New 
pieces could be tested at the Deutsches Theater and the Lessing Theater. 

The brightest stars in the literary firmament were Hauptmann and 
Sudermann, whose best work for the state was done by the time they_ ` 
were forty. Hauptmann’s Die Weber, a grim study of strikes and star- 
vation in his native Silesia in the forties, had flustered the authorities for a 
moment, but the patient workers of Germany needed the horrors and 
privations of the First World War to goad them into revolution. Die 
Versunkene Glocke, in a very different genre, was a favourite with romantic 
youth. There was no romance in Sudermann’s tragedy of Heimat (better 
known as Magda) which might have been written for Duse who carried its 
fame all over the world; and Fohannisfeuer, with the auther’s stark East 
Prussian background, was scarcely less in demand. Among foreign 
dramatists Ibsen was supreme years before London audiences took him 
to their heart. Oscar de stood some way behind; Bernard Shaw only 
reached the German stage in the new century. Shakespeare was always 
in season. French plays were rarely given, the Dame aux Camelias, 
La Tosca and L’Aiglon were occasionally h Among novels Gustav 
Freytag’s lengthy series Die Annen, so popular in the seventies and eighties, 
was losing its appeal as the epic of German unification became a memory, 
but his Soll Haben was still widely read. Felix Dahn’s Ein Kampf 
um Rom and Georg Ebers’ Eine Aegyptische Konigstochter stood together 
and without rivals in the category of German historical novels. In the 
field of poetry people were beginning to talk of Stefan George. Nietsche’s 
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Zarathustra was the bible of impetuous youth. The picture galleries, 
though not to be compared with London and Paris, Vienna and Dresden, 
Florence and Madrid, made a good show. 

Though the Lutheran Church, like the Orthodox Church in Russia, 
seemed to the Social Democrats little more than a bulwark of the political 
and economic status quo, there were some earnest men in the pulpits and 
the Inner Mission carried on its beneficent.activities. The most remark- 

' able Lutheran divine was Stocker, who had won fame as the champion of a 
mild brand of Christian Socialism and had enjoyed the patronage of the 
Kaiser before his accession to the throne. His hour had been brief, for 
he lapsed into anti-Semitism. He was now little more than the shadow 
of his former self, but he remained an inspiring preacher, though his 
congregation was small. Very different was Dryander, the Court Chaplain, 
whose sermons were more conventional and whose church was always full. 
He was sometimes considered too much of a courtier, but his visits to ‘ 
Doorn many years later shewed that he was not a mere fair-weather friend. 
His memoire leave a pleasant impression, and it-is a feather in his cap that 
he was persona grata both at Potsdam and Friedrichsruh. While neither 
Stocker nor Dryander was much of a scholar, Soden, the third of the 
celebrated preachers, was a Professor and a distinguished authority on the 
New Testament. The Kaiser was a Liberal in theology, as he shewed by 
his friendship with Harnack and in his remarkable declaration on 
Delitzsch’s Babel und Bibel. 

My three autumn months in Berlin in 1895 provided an elementary 
knowledge of the people and institutions. I had begun to get the feel of 
the country, to learn how Germans looked at the world, to realise their 
energy and thoroughness, to note their pride in their new-found unity, 
their uninhibited delight in their growing prosperity, their confidence in 

_their embattled strength, their erent of efficiency, their zeal for education, 
-their respect for learning, their regrettable indifference to politics, their 
tacit acceptance of authoritarian rule. Above all I had lifted a corner of 
the veil from the inexhaustible treasure-house of German scholarship. 
I left the capital a few days before the Jameson Raid and the Kruger 
telegram opened a new and unhappy chapter in Anglo-German relations. 
To be continued. 
G. P. Goocu. 


FRA ANGELICO 


ORN in the Apennines in the deep valley called the Mugello 

between their heights and Florence and with the name of Guido di 

Pietro, Fra Angelico began his life in 1387 and died in Rome in 1455 
after having become the most outstanding painter of the first half of the 
fifteenth century. Five hundred years therefore have now passed 
since he added, to the development of Italian painting an elevation, a 
purity and a refinement which lift and refreah our hearts with a wonder 
and a freshness not so different from that which always comes to us in the 
places sacred to St. Francis of Assisi. But last year the Vatican combined 
with the Government of Italy (with which it now works so closely) to 
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give a special exhibition which added to the fragrance which he diffuses 
through Florence and Tuscany the manifestation of how his genius 
advanced and ripened after he came to Rome. It also showed the range 
and power of his genius in a way never before offered to the world; and ~ 
now that the exhibition has closed and we are left once more with the 
cloisters of San Marco at Florence or the chapel of Nicholas V in the 
Vatican as the two special places where his power and spirit are most 
evident, one is grateful to recall and to offer to others a record of the way 
that the Centenary exhibitions have added to our knowledge and 
appreciation of the painter who said that he who paints Christ must live 
in Christ. 

Herr Bruhl, an Austrian savant who long busied himself with the 
monumental task of writing a history of art in Rome, said of the Fra 


_ Angelico chapel in the Vatican that no other place in Rome so well reveals 


in its morning freshness the spring of the ‘fifteenth century or keeps it 
so intact. If that was true of this one chapel how much of youth and 
spring and morning came to the Vatican when the approach to the chapel 
was through a collection which showed Fra Angelico in a range and power 
of which few of his admirers had conceived. Then indeed might one 
recall the question of Herr Bruhl whether there was not something like 
the song of birds in the spontaneous joy with which this dear Dominican 
recaptures the freshness of spring and of May as we enjoy them in Vald’ , 
Arno. In the clear blue and yellow of his colours, changing often to the 
rose pink and the fresh green which we associate with a sunny day, there 
comes a sense of forget-me-not, of primulas, of anemones, of the first 
leaves of willow or beech. There is even something flowerlike in the 
slender urgency and the fine sincerity of his groups of human figures. 
So the Exhibition, as long as it was in the Vatican, added to those crowded 
galleries, and those unsurpassed frescoes which depict the relation of 
Christ and his Church to the vast complex iasues of human history and 
fate, the mildness, the bloom and the gleam of the scenery which penn is 
Florence. One, felt more than ever before the painter’s joy in the play- ` 
‘fulness of his fancy and in the shimmering colours with which he clothes 
his singing angels as they share in the stilled rapture of his Annunciations 
or of his Coronations of the Madonna. It is all so exquisitely virginal 
that it feels unearthly. It seems at times to verge on a friar’s dream and 
to have a suspicion of fragility; it can be even a trifle monotonous. But 
after Fra Angelico came to Rome, his pictures became closer to reality, 
the reality seen by the naked eye as it looks not only on Churches but on 
streets and squares. With colonnades and other architectural details, 
real space and real perspective came into his pictures at the same time as 
his imagination was given freer play. His style from being fanciful and 
elusive became monumental; he learnt, too, the object of a monument 
which is to lend—if not eternity at least—duration to a moment of time. 
He left his dreamy raptures and his quaint playful decorativeness to 
confront the actual realities of earthly rule which has power to condemn 


‘. a man or let him go. His faith confronted imperial authority. And s0 


as-he surveys the Church facing Cesar, he reaches towards the style of 
Piero della Francesca who was summoned to Rome by Nicholas V at the 
sdme time, Nowhere in fact is there such a concentrated ensemble of 
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what he could achieve as in his Vatican chapel. Yet there were many who 
felt that if they had to choose between it and the frescoes of San Marco, 
they could enjoy the Exhibition more after it had moved to Florence, 
where he lived and worked as a Dominican in his own Priory and where 
his painting was so closely related to the Gospel. f 

This Exhibition added to the separate opportunities of Florence and 
Rome some remarkable examples of pictures much less familiar even to 
the student of art. These come from places so far apart as Boston, 
Princeton, San Francisco, Dublin, Berlin, Paris, Turin, Forlì and Madrid. 
A very interesting one came from Sheffield, the possession of Mr. 
Hawkins Jones. But the most valuable came from Cortona, Perugia and 
Monte Carlo which show the painter working on a larger scale and coming 
closer to the world of flesh and blood. The saints in these are more like 
those of Pinturicchio—real men though with the beauty of holiness in 
their faces. In the pictures from Cortona and Perugia we see him actuall 
painting a good portrait. But these are not typical of his genius tick 

iia erates most for its highly individual success within its limitations, 
tations that marked his youth. What he could do even within 
has limitations showed extreme skill and enterprising constructiveness 
as well as excellent taste. But, of course, his special gift was decorative. 
It was not drama, for though he could as in the Massacre of the Innocents 
show a real horror, he more often tells his story as though it were a fairy- 
tale, as for instance in the ordeals of Cosmas and Damian. To tell the 
precise truth, there is a certain suggestion of weakness in the style of 
certain of his Madonnas; they simper and their cheeks are rounded with 
excessive plumpness, as-some of his saints and angels have the air of 
refined milkmaids in a pious mood. There is nothing of this, happily, 
when he turns tò depict Christ Himself, that figure in which s0 many 
artists have so signally failed. The Christs of Fra Angelico vary far from 
the resignation in every line of the nude body in the Crucifixions to the ` 
bearded figures bland and gracious, yet kingly, of the ia alee 7 
the Ascension and the Last Judgment, 

When the Exhibition in Rome was opened a succession of Italian 
savants gave lectures in the Accademia of San Luca amply iltustrated with 
slides on the painter’s place in the Dominican Renaissance, his relation 
to Saint Antonino who afterwards wrote a Summa Theologica, on his 
treatment of real space/in realation to ideal space, on the human tale 
he has to tell, and finally on his relation to his Florentine contemporaries. 
He had among painters a special affinity to Masaccio, but we must not 
forget that he was living in the same Florence as Brunelleschi and Ghiberti, 
All these had something to tell him as well as the living people of that 
Florence which preceded Lorenzo il Magnifico and which centred still on 
Cosimo dei Medici, thus giving the saint a special interest in the story of 
Cosmas and Damian. In his backgrounds we see the Florentine scene, 
conventional, certainly, but none the less carefully observed, we see the 
flowers that grew in the gardens, and we see the costumes of the time. 
We see also the Friars, both Dominicans and Franciscans (a horde of 
Franciscans being in one picture pitchforked ‘into hell) and we see the 
meeting 80 beautifully pictured later by Luca della Robbia. 

Fra Angelico in fact was not only a painter but a thoughtful preacher 
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working closely with Saint Antonino. What marks him is the balance of 
the saintly friar with the genius of an artist as Hopkins combined the 
Jesuit with the consummate poet. He had the most delicate feeling for 
_ colour and form, not least the human form which he depicts when he 
wants with great exactness though always without any sensuous appeal; 
then too he had a superb sense of composition. Whatever his subject he 
knew just how to arrange and how to paint it, combining a close attention 
to nature with the strongest atmosphere of personal piety, as delicacate 
as it was ardent. For his soul, like his eye, was sensitiveness itself. With 
this delicacy he combined strength, variety and splendour in that incom- 
parable ensemble which is the speciality of genius, an ensemble never so 
well displayed as in these two exhibitions, they had also the advan of 
being well hung against a background of grey holland which set 
off their brilliant colours and their gold. To this were added the most 
modern arrangements of lighting, not to speak of what Italian sun gives 
to both the loggia of Raphael and the cloister of San Marco. All these 
combined to make an event in the study of art and in the appreciation of a 
painter whose spirit was so pure and yet so lovable that he gives more than 
most painters the sense of being a companion and a friend. 
ROBERT SENCOURT. 


THE NEW GERMAN DRIVE TO THE EAST 


E met a German at Jedda whose name was Mohamed. His eyes 
W ver blue, and he smiled broadly as he explained that he had 
recently been converted to-Islam. We could not press him too 
hard to explain his reasons for this conversion. Too many Germans have 
recently become Moslems, not only in order to penetrate into Saudi 
Arabia, but also in Syria and Egypt. A large number of Germans have _ 
married Arab women. In Damascus, Beirut, and Cairo, and in all the 
` capitals of the Near East, the Germans give one a strong impression that 
the Drive to the East has been resumed. Colonel Nasser, the master of 
Egypt, called on Colonel Skorzeny when he intended to form the “Suez 
Commandos” which would chase the English out of the Canal Zone; 
the Egyptian industrialists, thanks to the capital of German financiers, 
a been able to give a big push to their factories; most of the big works 
Egypt have been financed by Western Germany. In Syria, General 
Adib Chichakli, and, before him, Marshal Husni Zaim, engaged ex-nazi 
officers to train the recruits of the Syrian Army, who march to-day to the 
goose-step. The Lebanon has aes agreements with Bonn, and several 
big German business concerns opened branches in Beirut. The 
Germans have also installed themselves in the Yemen, where the Imam 
Ahmad will only confide urban works to German engineers. But it is in 
Saudi Arabia that, for the last few weeks, the Germans have made their 
most sensational appearance. 

King Saud, who has just annulled his country’s agreement with the 
American Point Four, intends to revise his politcs towards the United 
States. The relations of the Court of Riad with America have become 
strained as the result of the Iraqi-American negotiations which resulted 
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in the rearmament of Iraq by the United States. Deeming Washington 
politics to be incompatible with the aims of Saudi politics, the King is 
turning to Cairo to help the Egyptian Government in creating “troubles” 
to the Anglo-Saxons in the Near East. In the first place, the idea is to 
split up the Hashemites of the Jordan from the Hashemites of Iraq, and 
to liberate Amman from British protection, and, “secondly, to open the 
Saudi market to German firms and to give them priority over American 
concerns. King Saud is even thinking of replacing, very soon, the 
American experts by Germans. 

Fritz-Mohamed told us his story: the 1939 War, and the Russian 
Campaign, which he came through miraculously; misery in Berlin, and 
the good luck of engaging at Hamburg on the oil tanker recently launched 
by Saud I. At Jedda, Fritz-Mohamed felt quite at home. He can hardly 
speak Arabic at all, but he has learnt to recite the Moslem prayers almost 
without fault. The new convert is the pride of the Saudi Emirs, who 
invite him to their tables. Our German friend told us that he intended 
going on the pilgrimage to Mecca . . . and to bring his family to Jedda. 
‘Listening to Fritz-Mohamed made us think of Dr. Grobba and the 
German intrigues of the pre-War period, when numerous commercial 
travellers took the road to the East. The famous Orientalist and Moslem 
Dr. Grobba, the Reich representative to Ibn Saud, often said to the 
Wahabi King: “The Arab people are capable of educating themselves 
and do not need protectors who are really tyrants.” To-day the Germans 
are hinting to his son, Saud I, that he can easily dispense with the 
Americans. There are too many Grobbas in the Near East. It is in the 
Arab countries that the Germans hope to revenge themselves on the 
Anglo-Saxons, and the Arab leaders are utilising the presence of the 
Germans to blackmail the English and the Americans. Dr. Schacht and 
the widow of Field Marshal Rommel have, in Cairo, spoken much of the 
Arabo-German friendships, so aa not to alert the English secret services, 
but the Intelligence Service has remained powerless to stop the new 
German march to the East. Grobba, when Minister in B , set off 
the revolt of Rachid Ali Keilani in 1941. It is almost certain that other 
Grobbas are trying to-day to carry on the struggle against English influence 
in the Near East. The Germans have become quite strong in the military 
and economic circles of the States of the Arab League. 
< German etration in Saudi Arabia started at the beginning of this 
year when the Saudi Government, differing with an American construction 
company, gave contracts to two German firms, “Julius Berger,” of Wies- 
baden, and “Hansa Stahl Export Co.,” of Dusseldorf. Most of the tech- 
nicians of these two firms are Moslems converted with the help of the 
ex-Mufti of Palestine, Haj Amin el Husseini, at the time of his sojourn in 
Germany during the war. German geologists hope to explore the coast 
around Jedda, and His Majesty Saud I is granting full facilities to those 
Germans who instal themselves in his country. What will be the American 
reaction to this disquieting German invasion whose aim is to “conquer 
Saudi Arabia,” an American preserve? ‘The English—on bad terms with 
the: Courto: Rad owing 10 ithe aiir of the Brains Oasis “are seeing 
pressure on Washington to stop this German invasion. London fully 
appreciates that the Germans are most dangerous to British influence, for 
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the old German politics in the Near East has always clasked with British 
politics. 

William II inaugurated the German Islamic Policy when he declared 
himself, at Damascus in 1898, the “protector and friend of 300 million 
Moslems as much as the Caliph of Constantinople.” Then there was the 
project of the Bagdad Railway. Germany wanted to make use of -her 
alliance with the Sultan as one of her principal levers of her world politics. 
Hitler later adopted the same Moslem policy of the Kaiser. The Nazi 
dictator several times issued messages of friendship to Arab Moslems who 
were struggling against the English in Palestine and in Iraq. This was 
the era when Arab nationalists such as the Mufti of Palestine, Haj Amin el 
Husseini, and the Lebanese Emir Chekib Arslan, were taking refuge with 
the Nazi authorities in Berlin. At this time, German secret agents were 
carrying on the struggle in the Near East against the “Franco-English 
Imperialism.” Centres of German propaganda, with the help of the 
Italian Fascists, were set up in Cairo, Damascus, Beirut, Saudi Arabia, 
and Yemen. Moslem anti-Jewish feelings were exploited to the full. 
During the war the Arabs, ostensibly, hoped for a victory for Hitler 
whom they called “Abou-Ali.” German officers cooperated with the 
Vichy forces of General Dentz to resist the Anglo-Gaullist troops who set 
out to conquer the Levant States, which were intended to be bastions for 
German penetration in the Near East. The Arabic broadcasts of Radio- 
Berlin were eagerly listened to by the Arabs. The defeat of Hitler was a 
hard blow to many Moslem circles, in spite of the entry of the Arab States 
in the war against the Reich. 

The Germans, following the example ofa Lawrence, all through the 
war spoke of a “Greater Arab” movement, and Radio-Berlin always made 
use of the theme of the “Arab Nation,” one and indivisible. Taking 
advantage of this recent Germano-Arab friendship, the Germans have 
to-day resumed their march to the East. Everything is being tried on a 
large scale to permit the Germans to conquer the Near East, both econo- 
mically and culturally. German diplomats are doing their best to give 
confidence to the Arabs. Arab graduates of German universities are doing 
their utmost to create an atmosphere favourable to the German invasion. 
Political refugees from the English and the French before the war who 
found help and protection with Hitler, have not delayed to offer their 
collaboration to the German diplomats in their efforts to sign agreements 
with all the Arab countries. German goods have reappeared everywhere, 
causing serious competition to English, American, and French merchandise. 
German businessmen have even succeeded in starting commerce and 
works in Kuwait, a British Protectorate. German university misaions are 
coming East once more, as are the financiers, the business-men, and the 
archaeologists. And the Germans are everywhere being welcomed asfriends. + 
Beyrouth. RayMonpD Lor. 


THOMAS MANN 


O begin with, the great German novels, for reasons too complex 
to be analysed here, are different from great English, French and 
Russian novels insofar as they are not, and are never intended to be, 
novels of manners and morals, sociological or psychological studies, but 
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more or less lyrical and poetic confessions of their authors, poems in 
prose or prose epics. “The I and the (metaphysical) world,” Thomas 
Mann once said, “are the topics of all our thinking and writing, not the 
role which an I sees himself playing in society.” That great German 
novelist, Jacob Wassermann, only proved to be an exception when he 
once complained about the lack of a novelistic tradition in German 
literature as the French and English had. Thomas Mann and Hermann 
Hease, however, by far the two greatest German writers of our time, kept 
within the German literary tradition when writing their lyrical-meta- 
physical novels. To judge them according to English or French standards 
means entirely to misjudge them. 

The more poetic a work of literature is, whether it be poetry or prose, 
the less satisfactorily can it be translated into another language. A 
German novelist really worth his name (and you do not need the fingers 
of both hands to enumerate them) always remembers Schiller’s remark 
about the novelist only being the step-brother of the poet, and writes 
his prose in the face of this authoritative statement. So, whoever is only 
able to read Thomas Mann in English, although the translator has, within 
the natural limits, done a remarkable and at times wonderful job, is just 
in the same position as a man who looks only at the backside of a beautiful 
gobelin. His prose represents, after that of Luther, Goethe and 
Nietzsche, the fourth period of modern German prose, and only a German 
s0 steeped in German poetry and poetic prose as, to say the truth, not 
very many contemporary Germans are, is able fully to enjoy and admire 
the extraordinary feats of his prose which is highly complex and astonish- 
ingly flexible at the same time, and full of allurements and fascinations 
never heard of before in the German language. 

No less than in his diction Thomas Mann was an innovator in the 
structure of the novel. Several writers of the last few decades have felt 
„the urge to compose a new sort of novel, Proust in France, Joyce and 
Virginia Woolf in England, Kafka and Thomas Mann in Germany. As 
far as we can see he was the most successful of them all. Joyce in his 
Ulysses and, even more s0, in Finnegan’s Wake, thought it necessary to 
coin new words and compounds and even invent an artificial language to 
suit his purposes, and set commentators guessing and arguing about the 
meaning of it all. Kafka, on the other’ hand, invented a seemingly 
realistic but actually surrealistic idiom full of private symbols which 
appear to one commentator to convey a religious message, to the other to 
be mock-religious, or despairingly irreligious, to a third humoristic, to a 
-~ fourth obviously psychoanalytic, and so on. 

Of what sort was Thomas Mann’s innovation? In his Doctor Faustus 
he speaks of how, in music, all forms have been worn out and become 
_ “clichés” during the last few centuries, and he includes in this criticism, 
by implication, also the obsolete form of the classical novel. Stendhal, 
Balzac, Flaubert in France, Fielding, Jane Austen, George Eliot, Dickens, 
Thackeray, Lawrence in England, Tolstoi and Dostoievaky in Russia were 
great novelists in their day, but to go on writing novels like theirs (with 
minor modifications in manner and matter) does not make sense, is of no 
literary merit and consequencé. Do we not already read in Tristram 
Shandy: “Shall we for ever make new books as apothecaries make their 
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mixtures, by pouring only out of one vessel into another? Are we for 
ever to be twisting and untwisting the same rope, for ever on the same 
track, for ever at-the same pace?” But this is actually what innumerable 
novelists of all cquntries are doing today. The old structure of the.novel, 
as the classical musical forms of the sonata and the symphony, is only 
good for parody, says Thomas Mann in his Doctor Faustus. The average 
novelist, ier wever, does not seem to be greatly disturbed by this state of 
affairs, just as the average story teller of former centuries did not bother 
about Cervantes having killed with his parodistic Don Quixote the stories 
about heroes and adventurers which we still find today in many novels 
and in innumerable films which the film industry is producing, day in 
and day out, for the consumption of the sex- and adventure-starved 
masses of our time. 

Not so Thomas Mann. What an English critic mistakenly calls “a 
heavy-footed and cloud-encompassed showing” ia his novels is in reality 
(that is to say, in the German original) a fascinating structure the like of 
which is not to be found in any of the classical novels. His great novels, 
especially the later ones, are “musical” novels, not only because of the 
musicality of their language, but because of their structure which 
resembles complex musical forms. Already in his first novel, Budden- 
brooks, some traces of the Wagnerian leitmotif are to be found. Tonio 
Kroeger reveals that new artistic tendency more clearly. Even his 
Considerations of a Non-political Man; an essayistic work in which he 
desperately grappled with the questions of politics and democracy, music, 
romanticism, pessimism, metaphysics, irony and radicalism, are a sort of 
Wagnerian musical drama in which all these problems recur again and 
again in manifold variations of the main theme “What is German?” In 
the Wagnerian manner all the themes are to be found in the introduction 
which may be regarded as an overture. Joseph and his Brethren, in which 
the said critic only finds “‘diffuseness of thought and language,” is a 

wonderful and unique web of some twenty “motifs” recurring in in- 
numerable immensely witty and fine variations, as they do in Wagner’s 
Ring of the Nibeling of which, by the way, the Joseph tetralogy is a 
sympathetic “parody.” The texture of Doctor Faustus is of a different 
character, for this novel constitutes what in music is called a strenger Sats. 
Only one “motif,” that of the Devil’s ambiguity (Diabolus mendax), is 
in the centre of the story, and all “motifs” leading up to it and emerging 
from it are variations of that “motif.” Nothing occurs in the almost 
eight hundred pages of Doctor Faustus that is not emanating from that 

“motif” of the devilish ambiguity of Hitler and National Socialism. The 
hero of this novel, a German composer—and “music,” that word with 
its many fatal associations in German philosophical and political thinking, 
is the pride and was the ruin of Germany—develops a new musical theory | 
in which we re ise the totalitarianism of both National Socialism and 
Communism. e music he composes—among other things an oratorio 
about the medieval Doctor Faustus who sold his soul to the devil, i.e., 
the German nation which sold its soul to Hitler, and an apocalyptic 
oratorio for which Thomas Mann deliberately chose these words from the 
lamentations of Jeremiah: “We have transgressed and have rebelled: 
thou hast not pardoned, Thou hast covered with anger and persecuted 
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us: thou hast slain, thou hast not pitied. Thou hast made us as the 
offecouring and refuse in the midst of the peoples” —Adrian Leverkuehn’s 
music consists of compositions in which there is to be found “not a single 
free note” independent of the whole “totalitarian” texture which only 
shows derivations from an ever recurring sameness. 


The way, I said, in which Thomas Mann set out to put new life into 
the old and outworn form of the novel is more successful than that of 
Joyce and Kafka. It is so because the unsuspecting reader can read 
these novels as if they were novels of the old type, and the more intelligent 
reader will be able by and by to find out their entirely new structure. 
We must also mention that Thomas Mann, while writing Doctor Faustus, 
that terrible indictment of the most terrible regime of all times, was 
momentarily despairing of the role of art in human society and said that 
“artistic illusion and play have become intolerable,” impossible “the 
selfsufficiency of form which depicts human passions and human suffering, 
divides it up into roles, transforms it into pictures. Only the non- 
fictitious, the non-playful, the unmitigated expression of suffering in its 
actual moment is permissible.” It is one of the most fascinating 
paradoxes of Doctor Faustus that, while being an extraordinary work of 
art, it at the same time scrupulously conforms with these words which 
we find in the novel itself. That eminent Spanish philosopher José 
Ortega y Gasset once said that the correct novel of former days has come 
to an end; its contents, motifs, entanglements, adventures can interest us 
no longer. “The large rewarding mines which can be reached by every 
industrious hand are exhausted. But there remain the hidden seams, 
the galleries of exploration into the deep where perhaps the most brilliant 
TE grow. ‘This, however, is the task of the select.” It was Thomas’ 

ann’s task. J. Lesser. 


l A TALK WITH SALAZAR 


S my limousine sped along the highway that is Europe’s envy, I 
A wondered how many people racing at seventy and more miles an 
hour to fashionable Estoril or Cascais would recognise Dr. Oliveira 
Salazar if he stepped out on to the tarmac. The sun was now leas ferocious 
over the playful waves in the Tagus, and the fishermen’s boats rested at 
peace with the horizon. Near me holidaymakers from Great Britain, 
France, the United States, and Spain were coveting all Europe’s ration of 
sun on the white beaches—whence over four centuries ago Portuguese 
discoverers sailed to defy superstition about unknown continents. Patient 
palms, eucalyptus trees, impressive pines and acacias flashed through the 
purest air across the unclouded skyline. I recalled the remark made the 
previous day in the Portuguese capital by a foreign ambassador: “I have 
seen Professor Salazar once in two years; we shook hands at the reception 
for the Brazilian President.” I recalled a British diplomatist’s phrase: 
“I have seen the Prime Minister once in a corner, speaking to one of his 
intimates.” I recalled the words of a leading professional man in Estoril 
who has landed interests in southern Portugal: “I-cannot give you any 
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personal impression of Dr. Salazar—I have never seen him, no, not once 
in my 48 years.” 

- Salazar has been in undisputed power for 27 years, but, so far, none 
has induced him to allow a stamp to be issued bearing his picture or a 
statue to be put up in his honour. Before my latest audience in his home 
in a forbidding fortress near exotic Estoril I travelled to his native village, 
Santa Comba Dao, about 200 miles north of Lisbon. In the locked, 
deserted, desolate little cemetery by the tiny, austere chapel with one bell 
and one simple iron cross at Vimeiru, I studied tombstones over graves 
said to contain Salazar’s parents. Neither was identifiable. Not a word 
or date disturbed the mason’s work on local marble. The white painted 
walls of the chapel remained as when a local peasant farmer and his 
strong-willed wife, 67 years ago, came along for the christening of the 
boy destined to rule Portugal for at least as long as her beat known prime 
minister Pombal. In the parents’ old home with four or five simple little 
peasant-type rooms on one floor the three spinster sisters live, and here, 
on his rare visits, Salazar spends most of the day. He sleeps in an adjoining 
cottage he has bought in recent years. The gracious, unaffected Donar 
Martha, oldest of the family of four daughters, has recently retired after 
40 years at her head-teacher post in Santa Comba Dao. “It was mother,” 
she told me, “who induced my brother, when he did not wish it, to accept 
the call to go to Lisbon from Coimbra University to take up his post. 
“She was the strong character.” 

A: civilian opened the modest garden gate leading to the Premier’s 
fortress home a few yards off the main highway from Lisbon to Estoril. 
The car stopped before a cottage by the stone walls overlooking the river, 
seemingly as wide here as the Atlantic. A man in grey uniform rang the 
bell at an adjoining door, and a girl in white cap and white uniform led me 
through high stone archways to the monastically austere waiting-room. 
A telephone in one corner looked lonely. In the other corner of the 
white-painted study rested French works, on Pascal, and a new volume 
by Raymond Aron, also a well-thumbed collection of copies of notable 
paintings. ‘The dozen simple green chairs indicated that here—without 
one picture on the cool walls to distract them as they say looking over 
Salazar’s green carpet and green soft table cloth—were heard state matters 
by the Portuguese Dictator’s Cabinet Colleagues. As my watch indicated 
the stroke of six I became conscious of his footsteps. He greeted me by 
name, warmly, with a five-finger handshake, smiled cordially, and I 
sensed, again, the hypnotic power of the great sad eyes. The man so few 
Portuguese have seen in the last 27 years pointed to the light-coloured 
narrow stairs before us. I led the way to the small first floor study, with 
its tube-backed chairs and settee. Deep-set, brown, wholly immobile, 
the eyes change gladly, but rarely, from seriousness, concentration, 
respect for any fresh or original phrase to mischievous laughter and gaiety. 
The voice, inadequate to express the flow of slowly-spoken and meticu- 
lously conceived phrases, is aided by both hands. 

Salazar asked at once about impressions of the Big Four in Geneva, 
the Glaoui in Morocco, Peron and Tito. Few dictators I have met— 
Peron and Tito, or Ibn Saud and de Gaulle—have been as ready to say, 
“T am puzzled by this,’ or, “I do not understand this,” or, “What is your 
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opinion on this—it seems to me that....’ Had Eisenhower gone too 
far on the road towards the Russians? Had the Russians given anything, 
sought to appease anywhere, beyond personal gestures of friendahip? 
The West had beaten the Germans but-had it not lost the war? What of 
East Germany and the other satellite States? The Russians were not 
willing to unify Germany. Why should they be? Then came Churchill 
and Eden. “Churchills do not come often in a century, and you must 
take the best available. Was Eden not a good Foreign Secretary for long?” 
Next Geneva. “You mean that we shall not have war—that has long 
been my opinion too.” I reminded him he had said this to me in 
November 1953, when the clouds seemed thick, dark, low, over the world. 
He rejoined, as if discussing a previous day’s conversation, “And I also 
said to you the situation would continue as it_is now for a long while, 
this cold war.” ‘There was a pause and he added, “The Russians know 
that, if there is any incursion there, the satellites will break away, maybe 
are beginning to do so now.” 

Argentina, which I had left about two weeks earlier, obviously en- 
thralled the Dictator. He wanted to know more of ex-President Peron’s 
Cabinet difficulties, commented shrewdly on the eve of the other 
dictator’s fall: “But Peron is a strong man, has held full power; would the 
Minister of the Interior have been able to carry out the changes in the 
Church with the President’s disapproval?” I explained that Peron was 
not aware of everything done in his name in a country 22 times the area 
of England and Wales, particularly as he spent every day from 6.20 a.m. 
to noon in a series òf half-hour conferences with all kinds of callers. 
Salazar sympathetically sighed, ‘“The real trouble is that the head of 
State is so often all alone.” I countered, “How, Excellency, have you 
managed about that?”. He dismissed the problem. “I have never sought 

er, never wanted power for itself. Some people want, some must 
hae power, maybe too much power.” He turned to the Glaoui of 
Marrakech and France and North Africa. Did the Moroccans in Rabat 
and the Valley of Ourika make me feel they were ready for full self- 
government? I replied that maybe they were not, but added, “Bevin 
gave it to more backward Libya.” He commented, “From all I gather 
the Moroccans are not yet in a position to take over national independence, 
though there may have been errors in government by the French. If they 
do not get freedom there will be appalling slaughter, and, if they do, what 
about the lessons of history? Did Hitler not realise the vital importance 
to the safety of Europe in the retention of power in North Africa, opposite 
the Mediterranean? He planned the Rommel campaign accordingly.” 
Why was Egypt helping to expel France from Morocco—and having her, 
presumably, replaced by someone else? Did Egypt gain? 

Few Portuguese have equalled the brilliance of young Salazar’s school 
and academic career. The shy boy went to Vizeu Seminary Secondaty 
School, thence to Coimbra. He indulged in a little journalism, con- 
tributing under a pseudonym to Catholic newspa and joining the 
Christian Democratic University group. Ip 1g21 he was elected to the ” 
` National Assembly and is credited with having rat only one or two days - . 
- before leaving it in despair. His one journey abroad is believed to have 

been made was to Funchal, capital of Madeira, where in April 1925 he 
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delivered an address. In June of the same year he asked himself before 
the Spanish Portuguese Congress for the Promotion of Social Sciences— 
“How can we afford to limit our liberties? Can some solution be found so 
that the State shall neither succumb from continual changes of its 
institutions nor decay into an inert mass suffocating the urge of liberty 
beneath the weight of its power long after the creative life of its traditional 
government has been exhausted?” Next year came the soldiers’ 
Revolution and he was asked to become Minister of Finance. The 
finances were discovered to be in a state beyond credence. Portugal had 
suffered about 43 cabinets, eight presidents and twenty risings aince the 
proclamation of the Republic in 1910. Salazar asked for dictatorial powers, 
was refused, and returned in a few days to Coimbra and a professor’s 
salary that did not enable him to travel to see his invalid mother at Santa 
Comba Dao as regularly as he wished. In 1928 Marahal Carmona became 
President and at once invited him to come to Lisbon on his own terms. 
He accepted, assumed duty on April 28, and instantly cut expenses 
ruthlessly except on the Army. He became dictator on the eve of his 
39th birthday. When all powers had been granted to him he said, “I 
know very well what I want, and where I am going, but do not ask me to 
reach my goal in a few months.” 


For decades, some say a century, Portugal had not owe a budget 
without a deficit. When he left the Ministry of Finance in 1940 the 
favourable balances for 12 years totalled around {25,000,000 and they 
have always been on the right side since. In 1953 he launched a six year 
development plan aimed at raising the standard of living in the Azores, 
Madeira, Portuguese territories-in Asia, Africa and India, £171,000,000 
being set aside for agriculture, industry, communications, transport ‘and 
technical schools. 

He had all the necessary power from the beginning and formall 
became Prime Minister in 1932. He drafted a new Constitution in hick 
Jesuit jurists are said to have collaborated. Political parties disappeared 
and the Republic was turned into a Corporative regime. His view was 
that “Liberalism and Democracy have worn themselves out during the 
last century.” Press freedom ceased, and today papers still publish a 
panel declaring the issue has been examined by the Censor. The censor- 
ship was lifted for a few days in 1945 in preparation for the General 
Election of November 18. He hoped that the elections “would be as free 
as in England,” but a number of opposition organisers were imprisoned, 
meetings banned in various places, and several other newspapers 
suspended. Roads have been built and bridges, and dams, schools have 
sprung up; the universities are dealing with much larger numbers of 


students. Cinemas show sordid United:States films, almost exactly as in | `- 


the most backward, declining and impoverished towns in the British 
Midlands on Sunday afternoon. But there can be little doubt that 
the happiness of the average man and woman in town and country appears 
to be at least as great as among the folk blessed or cursed with a television 
set, a refrigerator, electric toaster, and baby car. There is peace in people’s 
- faces, contentment, maybe too much peace and poise. 


GEORGE BILAINEIN. 


SOVIET SCHOLARSHIP LOOKS EAST 


OLITICAL moves by the Soviet Union are seldom unaccompanied 
Ps; ideological preparation. It has been observed before that abrupt 
changes in policy, which have from time to time proved so embarass- 
ing to foreign Communist parties, almost always coincide with opportunist 
rather than fundamental planning. If this principle holds good at the 
present time (and there seems no good reason why it should not) there 
are many indications that Russia has been planning for several years for a 
systematic penetration of the East by means of more and more trained 
“native Russian experts. That the Soviets mean business—particularly în 
the oil-rich and vulnerable Middle East—is seen by the almost frantic 
nature of the present development in Oriental and Islamic studies, and 
African studies for that matter, now under way. This does not, of course, 
mean that the suppression of Oriental communities within the Union has 
in any way abated: there are, on the contrary, indications that Central 
Asia is once again the scene of a hunt for ‘‘Anglo-American agents.” 
But Lenin’s dictum: “let us turn to Asia—with ita help we shall reach the 
confines of the West” seems to be the basis of current Kremlin activities. 
Russian orientalism—with a few notable exceptions—has generally been 
characterised by a critical, destructive attitude towards Asian cultures. 
Even in Tsarist times the most extraordinary theories about, say, the rise 
of Islam, were current and seriously advanced. Some of these were that 
Mohammed never existed*; or that Islam developed after the Crusades, 
or that the Koran was written in the fifteenth century. Partly due to this 
confused academic heritage, and mainly because of the necessity to make 
all history conform with Communist doctrine, post-Revolutionary 
Orientaliam in the Soviet Union has been largely discounted by serious 
students elsewhere. The present feverish activity in the Communist 
homeland’s oriental sphere is twofold: to provide grammars and dic- 
tionaries of the main Eastern and African languages for the use of Russians 
and to-rewrite oriental history from a doctrinaire point of view. Said 
to have been compiled in the extraordinarily short period of three years, 
the Academy of Sciences has just issued Hindi-Russian, Chinese-Russian 
and Urdu-Russian dictionaries. The Uzbek Academy of Sciences is the 
centre for research work on Middle Eastern historical subjects, while an 
important new periodical Soviet Orientalism b appearing in May, 1955. 
The relatively slow progress of Communist belief in the East as a whole is 
seen by Smirnov, in a new and authoritative work (Islamic Studies tn 
Russia) to be due to the opposition of the Moslem clergy. These, of 
course, are characterised as agents of Anglo-American imperialiam: 
“Much more attention must be paid to unmasking the contemporary role 
of Islam as a support for the exploiter classes and colonial regimes, to 
disclosing the reactionary, anti-popular easence of the ideology of pan- 
Islamism and pan-T'urkism, used primarily by the American imperialists 
. to enslave the peoples of the east.” 
A recent issue of the important review Kommunist contains a lengthy 
recapitulation of the role which Russian orientalism has played. It notes 
that work is now being done at Moscow University on the capitalism of 
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Turkey and India, while scholars at the Institute of Oriental studies are 
working on, among other things, the literature and economy of South-’ 
East Asia and the Arab East, Apart from arming Communist Russians 
with information about the non-Soviet East, the scope of these activities 
is admitted to be aimed at making Soviet versions of history acceptable 
to orientals as a whole. The phase when all national leaders other than 
Communists were sigmatised: as ‘reactionaries’ is over. Gandhi and 
Kamal of Turkey, for example, formerly seen as arch-plotters of 
capitalism, are now hailed as ‘progressive workers against imperialism.’ 
A book on the Sudan sees the Mahdi rising as almost a Communist one: 
insofar as it is now officially recognised by Moscow as an attempt by 
downtrodden peasants to fight landlordism and foreign intervention. 
Africa, too, is to receive greater attention. One report states that “our 
African ‘studies in particular are badly organised. There are very few 
experts. Only the Institute of Ethnography studies the African countries, 
with the exception of Egypt.” 

There are very many indications that Russian engineers, diplomats and 
others in the Middle East are far better briefed about the history, customs 
and outlook of the local populations than was formerly the case. Among 
them there is a larger number of people who have some knowledge of the 
various Eastern languages. A certain pious but not entirely naive divine 
of my acquaintance who has recently met quite a number of Russians in 
his Eastern homeland wrote to me: “You would be surprised, as I have 
been, at the change in the nature of the Russians who are r lacing those 
we formerly knew-as ignorant and technically-minded eek. Can it 
be a coincidence that many of them seem to know a great deal about one 
or two aspects of Eastern civilisation? Their knowledge, so far as I can 
determine, is not extremely deep. It is, nevertheless, considerable in 
comparison to the indifference shown by their predecessors. The only 
way in which I can describe their attitude to you is to say that they talk 
and act in a way closely similar to those Germans who visited us in fair 
numbers some twenty years ago, and who took such a keen interest in all 
our affairs.” Apart from the material aid which Russia haa been offering 
somewhat lavishly to more than one Eastern nation, and the willingness 
which she has expressed to be represented as an ‘Asiatic power at the next 
world Asian-African Conference, the number of books which Moscow is 
reported to be buying in the East is enormous. 

The motives behind these moves seem plain enough if one seeks for the 
classical Communist doctrinal attitude. ‘The theory of revolution holds 
that the collapse of existing regimes is to be engineered in order that 
conditions suitable for Communist revolt in every country should obtain. 
The first requirement for such a collapse is stated to be internal confusion. 
This can be the only reason why Russia supports alternately Eastern 
` governments and their opponents within the gates. Hence it is difficult 

to understand the reasoning of those who say governments associating 
with Russia economically or otherwise are likely to come under Kremlin 
control at one blow. Communist policy so far does not seem to have been 
thus at all. It is just that, for the moment, it is that particular government’s 
turn to receive support. When the opposition has become sufficiently. 
‘promising,’ then it will receive the doubtful honour of Russian support. 
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Sooner or later, reason the Reds, internal conditions will be ripe for 


revolution. Then the local Communists will seize power and hand it 
over to Russia. SaYED EL HasHIMi. 





WINTER SUN 

The roistering sun, drunk on his golden wine, 
Š Smart deren Mie tenter fe 

Melting the ice in di lane, 

Caressing black and frozen boughs 

With honeyed love, ' 

While from the tangled woods 

The rooks like a black fountain lift and fall 

Catching upon their sombre wings 

That rapturous frre; 

And even the old scarecrow, cold and wan, 

Es rd OTE ae ld a 

To feel in his bleak the warmth of Spring. 


r ARTIFICIAL FLOWERS 


~ LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 
THE POETRY OF WILLIAM EMPSON 


Collected Poems contains only a little that will be new to readers of Mr. 
Empson’s Poems (1935) and The Gathering Storm (1940). The notes—about 
which Mr. Empson need not be so apologetic—expanded or modified where 
necessary, again accompany the poems. It would, as he suggests, be an imper- 
tinence to assume, in the reader, the oddments of specialised knowledge fiere 
and there necessary, particularly in this very cerebral poetry—'‘clotted” he 
calls it—which must, in any case, make considerable demands on the reader. 
Moreover, his own haste to point out the—sometimes—only tenuous connection 
between source and use of it, disarms the captious critic. In any case, these 
notes are concerned, not only with factual information or with providing 
solutions to Mr. Empson’s punning jig-saws. More seriously, they amplify a 
theme or an argument, and may vary an essential clue to the under- 
standing of a poem and the most tentative and diffident exploring of it. Often, 
they are great fun to read, anyway. 

Tt is fashionable to consider Mr. Empson’s best poems to be those early ones 
which rejoiced in an exuberant use of geometrical and mathematical shapes and 
images and symbols. To the present reviewer, those poems, clever, contrived, 
self-conscious, abgorbed with theory, seem only a stage in the poet’s develop- 
ment. In them, the distinguished critic is teaching his theses to walk. They 
do walk—and dance and stand on their heads, too, in the most diverting manner 
—but their creator pulls the strings. The business of poetry is, among much 
else, to gather up the disparate strands of ience into a sudden brilliant 
illumination. In this business, the box of tri of course, has its But 
so has the communication by the writer of his intuitive grasp of the intangible, 
the unreachable except through poetry. It is surely (if Sir Richard Livingstone’s 
phrase may be adapted) the cross-fertilisation of theory and ience which 
gives Mr. Empeon’s later poetry the living tissue and the soul which the earlier 
work lacks. 

Some of the poems, “China,” for instance, can almost be experienced as two 
separate poems. It is, perhaps, this dual-neas which is responsible for the 
downfall of his young imitators. It looks so easy, the flat monochrome, the 
‘rhyming pun, the sly dig, the intellectual jig-saw. But Mr. n, in his 
later work, uses these merely to help to communicate his raion. To are part 
of the means, not the end. Look, for example, at the flat brush-work in the 
short poem “Let It Go”. Apparently loose-limbed, nonchalant, casual, this 
poem—if one allows it enough rope—will uncover the murderous emotional 
possibilities in: “The talk” that “would talk and go so far aslant . . .” that it 
could end in “. . . madhouse...” Under the laconic surface, there is a painful 
consciousness of the magnetic pull towards disaster, beneath those i 
harmless arguments. Everyone knows that treacherous undertow, conceal 
until too late, by the apparently everyday nature of the “talk”. It is here 
illumininted’as ony a could do it, and its effect is far more t than even, 
for example, “Earth Shrunk in the Wash”, powerful as thi em is, and 

rophetic and terrible. All the fireworks are here, the puns and the 
with solutions provided); but it is the quiet, controlled, unforced “Let It Go” 
that causea the Lak TO atd Gn ead This ia 


Collected Poems, by William Empson. Chatto & Windus. ios. 6d. 


' DR. JOHNSON 


Apart from the title in the Library of Mesers. Ru Hart-Davis, 
this must be the most varied and compendious one-volume edition of Johnson 
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which we have. Here, the great Doctor’s deali vaste lenges in, a 
essays, prayers and meditations, in poems, j drama, and romance, as 
well as in the spoken work—is representatively set forth. Mr. Chapman has 
cast his net widely, and decided on miscellany rather than volume as the touch- 
stone of his catch. Thus, The Vanity of Human Wishes is the only work we are 
given complete. Agreeing maybe with Dr. Leavis, the editor has sparingly 
salvaged Johnson’s verse (including, however, some Latin compositions u 
whose ivory, it may be said, the sonorous author cut his mild-teeth). 
Chapman’s selection from the Pe is generous and multivarious. From the 
V EPE ainsi cals, The Rambler, The Adventurer, and The 

dler, we see the progress o e syle Gm medicated weightts R 
ease. From the passages of the Dictionary, and from the prospectus to it, we 
note the order and method of his mind, as well as the uncommon range of his 
reading. The editor of Shakespeare (with all his defects), the everyday humanist 
and shrewd delighted traveller of A Journal to the estern Isles, didactic 
parent of Rasselas, and the energetic arbiter of The Lives of the Poets—each 
persona is exhibited in turn. If any omission be spoken of, the absence of the 
ee e The Rambler might be mentioned. ' 

occasional Jobnson, as we may call him, serious or casual as the case may 
be, is also remembered. We have his sermon on his wife’s death, his suggestion 
on the art of teaching, his prefaces written for the books ‘of others, and his 
_ infrequent pamphbleteering. "And behind all these aspects in Mr. Chapman’s 
mirror, there is Boswell’s eminently “‘clubbable” bear, rough, compassionate, 
disputative, with a melancholy fear of solitude which—to the writer—was half 
his 


The contents are arranged in chronological order; and, turning the one 
realises how consistent is the image of their author in them. From the very 
first, as Boswell noted, the Johnaonian traits are evident. The preface to his 
translation of Lobo’s Abyssinia—Johnson’s earliest commissioned work— 
acquaints us with the sentiment and language which his later writing endorses. 
Introducing the Portuguese explorer, he approves his veractiy and balance of 
report: “The reader will find here no regions cursed with irremediable barren- 
ness, or bleased with spontaneous fecundation; no perpetual gloom, or unceasing 
sunshine; nor are the nations here described either devoid of all sense of 
humanity, or consummate in all private or social virtues.” This is the line of 
prudent realism which he was to recommend, fifteen years later, in the fourth 
number of The Rambler. 

Much is made of Johnson’s fra bapa and in many ways we see his figure 
as a monument to the culture of the time: lucid, practical, and aocially-minded. 
But in one respect, at least, he sae apart from his characteristic contem- 

raries. The typical Pokuri seme ion under the guidance of reason: 

ohnson subsumed reason ion in e Vision of Theodore” in The 
Preceptor—a eeitioiy Be 1 he hen eel it. Another supra-A feature 
is Johnson’ s indifference to neo-classical rules, and his koa nicer Se R 
sense’ and ‘nature.’ The greatest of the Augustan critics plays the iconoclast in 
his own shrine. 

Johnson’s written style, as distinct from his talk, is usually described as 
abstract; but a figured or homely use of language has its allotted part in his 
prose, as when he talks, in the plan of his Dictionary, of “beating the tract of the 
_ tphabet with sluggish resolution,” or remarks, with reference to the life of 

“Those are no ai gates of his conduct who have atumbered away 
their time on the down Mr. Chapman is ssid to ‘introduce’ the 
Beak, but all we discaret iu rencie PAEA, iia esc ay ie a 
print is small. DEREK STANFORD. 


Selections from Samuel Johnson. Edited by R. W. Chapman. Oxford University Prese. 155. 
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D. H. LAWRENCE AS NOVELIST 

A quarter of a century after his death the novels of D. H. Lawrence are 
receiving the critical attention that is their due. He once suggested that the 
proper ction of a critic “is to save the tale from the artist who created it” 
and there is a very real sense in which Dr. Leavis’ boak is devoted to saving 
Lawrence’s novels from their author. He is the first major critic to pay serious 
attention to the novels as works of art and not merely as distorting mirrors for 
Lawrence’s complex, much maligned personality. The present study was fore- 
shadowed in The Great Tradition, Dr. Leavis’ analysis of the novels of Geo 
Eliot, Henry James and Joseph Conrad, where, in his introductory chapter 
described The Rainbow and Women in Love an “astonishing works of genius.” 
Now, despite his love of the exaggeration that compels attention, Dr. Leavis is 
not in the habit of making such an assertion without supplying the necessary 
proofs and readers familiar with his methods knew the took ould appear in 
due course. 

His new book is the most important work of constructive criticism yet written 
by our finest contemporary critic, whose approach is simply stated in an 
appendix. “True respect for genius is to fake it seriously and appraise it 
critically.” He is an enthusiastic, at times even a passionate advocate for those 
writers who, in his opinion, encompass the rare qualities of true genius, and to 
admit that certain of his claims for Lawrence err on the aide of extravagance is 
not to condemn but to acknowledge gratefully the existence of one critic who 
does not allow reason to destroy enthusiasm. Nevertheless, it must be said that 
to nominate his subject as “‘one of the great masters of comedy” is to overstate 
ere ce oe rekon advanced by Me . S. Eliot, that 
Lawrence lacks a sense of humour. Many pages are given to a condemnation 
of Mr. Eliot’s critical attacks on Lawrence and Dr. Leavis has been reprimanded 
for ding so much time on what his critics regard as the mere ventilation of 
an A Yet the harm to Lawrence’s literary reputation resulting from 
Mr. Eliot's greatly respected writings is as great as the harm to his moral 
reputation accompli by Mr. Murry’s Son of Woman. 

Dr. Leavis regards The Rainbow and Women în Love as the supreme achieve- 
ments of Lawrence’s genius and his patient unravelling of the complex strands 
that comprise each novel illuminates and clarifies, and sends one to the book-case 
or library for a re-reading. Lawrence’s remarkable delineation of childhood 
and adolescence in The Rainbow ia an achievement unparalleled in modern 
literature, to which, perhaps, Dr. Leavis might have devoted more attention. 
Having for a long time believed “The Daughters of the Vicar” to be Lawrence’s 
best short story and a condensation of all the essential elements of his genius, 
I was particularly delighted to find that Dr. Leavis has given a chapter to its 
study and reaches similar conclusions. His analysis of this great story consti- 
tutes one of the best sections of the book whereas the§chapter on “St. Mawr” 
fails to convince me of that story’s comparative significance. Detailed reference 
to Sons and Lovers is omitted on the grounds that it is the one novel that has 
been fully-appreciated and widely discussed. One would feel ier about this 
omission were it not for the suspicion that Dr. Leavis larity as 
damning and a po novel as unworthy of his critical probe. ‘There is aleo 
some justification for his. dismissal of Aaron’s Rod and The Kangaroo as experi- 
mental, but his labelling of The Phimed Serpent as “a bad book and a regrettable 
performance” is an unproven extravagance. This tendency to see everything 
written by Lawrence as either wholly good or wholly tad is 2 by-product of the 
fervent zeal with which Dr. Leavis advances towards his objectives and does not 
greatly invalidate the worth of his book, but it is a grave shortcoming in auch a 
ene: nne B. Evan OWEN. 
D. H. : Novelist, By F. R. Leavis. Chatto & Windus. ais. 
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THE BEGINNINGS OF QUAKERISM 
Early in this century there was an awakening of Quakerism in connection 
with which three names come to mind. Rufus Jones, whose long life, filled 
with widespread Quaker activities, ended not long ago; John Wilhelm Rowntree, 
whoee life was short but influential, and Williams C. Braithwaite, the author of 
the present volume. Rowntree had the insight to see the need for a history of 
erism, which should adequately explain it as a great experiment in spiritual 
religion, and historically satisfy modern standards of scholarship. Before his 
death in 1905 he had collected much material for such a work, which his friends, 
Rufus Jones and Braithwaite, agreed to undertake. The latter, author of the 
present volume, brought to his task great qualifications. He was brought up in 
a household where knowledge of Latin, Greek, French and German were taken 
b par and the Fathers of the Church were, one may say, family friends. 
is edition is a reprint of the first (1912) with a new preface by Hugh 
Doncaster, and additions to the already copious notes. It traces the story from 
George Fors vision of true religion to the growth of a group of adherents 
throughout this country, followed by expansion overseas. After an account of 
the Puritan Revolution—a ferment of ideas: from which sprang many sects— 
we read of George For, born in 1624. The spreading of truth, as he taught it, 
entailed’ h sufferings and persecution. Friends felt a stern necessity to 
travel through the country, preaching to the willing-and the unwilling, and 
arousing opposition. Such was George Harrison who “declared truth 
through the streets of Bury St Edmunds, was refused entertainment at the 
inns. ... At Haverhill Anthony Appleton lo them, though a rabble collected 
outside his house and threw stones at the door till midnight.” After further 
ill-treatment “Harrison was thrown into a fever and, travelling on with difficulty 
to Cotggleshall, died there a few weeks later.” Later developments give us some 
graphic stories of individual “concern” as Friends name it—a work undertaken 
ith a sense of direct divine guidance. We have, for instance, the visit of Mary 
Fisher to the Sultan Mohammed IV, a young man of seventeen. After the 
lengthy and haxardous journey to Adrianople, the Sultan agreed to see the 
ishwoman who said she had a message for him from the great God. The 
Sultan received her in great state and seems to have listened with sympathy, 
understanding, and an invitation to remain in the country. But, refusing, she 
safely end the long journey home. ‘These 529 pagea give a vivid insight into 
the great power of religious thought in the early days of the Society; later 
followers long for its manifestation now that the recognition of the need for a 
great spiritual revival'is so widespread. May the reading of this book help! 
A. Rots Fry. 

The Heavens: Quake. By William C. Braithwaite. Revised by Henry J. Cadbury, 

with a by L. Hugh Doncaster. Cambridge University Press. 25s. 


GEOFFREY DAWSON OF THE TIMES 


The editor of the greatest and most influential newspaper in the world is 
always a figure of national and international significance, however little he—or 
even his name—is known to the general public at home and abroad. Barnes 
and Delane, Buckle and Wickham Steed, helped to make history, and Geoffrey 
Dawson inherited the power they had built up. Did he use it wisely? Was hea 
aie sae Did he maintain the highest traditions of Printing House Square? 

questions received different answers during his lifetime and have been 

asked anew since the appearance of this substantial biography. That his old 
friend Sir Evelyn Wrench, himself a veteran journalist and newspaper pro- 
rietor, has performed his task with skill and sympathy is generally acknowledged. 
diaries and correspondence are available in sufficient quantity it is always 

the wisest course to let the chief actor speak for himself. Those who have 


a 
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studied the four volume official history of the Times, a work of remarkable 
frankness, will be interested to read the familiar story of the two world wars 
and the inter-war years as it presented itself to the eyes and ears of Geoffrey 
Dawson. A glowing Foreword by Lord Halifax salutes his shini ualities of 
head and heart, “his straightforward and unaffected approach to life,” his deep 
sense of responsibility, his capacity to win the complete confidence of the men; 
high and low, with whom he worked. 

Starting with Eton and All Souls, learning his trade as a member of Milner’s 
Kindergarten, editor of the lett a and correspondent of The Times 
in South Africa, Dawson brought to England shortly before the First 
World War the ardent belief in the British ire, its power, its achievements, 
and its opportunities, which inspired his ts and actions to his dying day. 
His vigorous support of the Conservative Party was partly due to his conviction 
that the Conservatives were the best friends and indeed the only reliable sup- 
porters of the Empire. Without being a Die-Hard, he stood well to the Right, 
and possessed scanty knowledge of statesmen, thinkers and journalists of 
the Left Centre and the Left. That, of course, was the tradition of The Times, 
the organ of the governing classes who controlled Britiah policy till universal 
suffrage and the- emergence of the Labout Party ina what Henry 
Wallace named the century of the common man. 

If the first phase of Dawson’s journalistic career was dominated by Milner, 
the second was made and marred by Northcliffe. It is anybody’s guess whether 
that rampageous bull in a china shop did more to help or to damage the great 
organ in which he bought a controlling interest. That he repaired its financial 
position at a critical moment is as true as that he proceetled to interfere with 
the editorial staff in a way never attempted or desired by the Walter family. 
ee ae difficult to work with, and in 1912 George Buckle and 
Valentine Chirol had to depart. Dawson inherited a difficult task, but in the 
early years of the First World War the editor and proprietor ran well in double 
harness in pursuit of integral victory. Towards the end of the conflict, however, 
Northcliffe developed signs of megalomania which made him literally intolerable 
and quickly developed into sheer insantity. Dawson had to quit in 1919 but 
returned three years later when the Napoleon of Fleet Street had passed away 
and the controlling interest in The Times had passed into other and more 


nsible hands. 
weon’s importance in history started in 1922 at the age of forty-eight, when 
the long reign of the Conservatives with the of Lloyd George 


and the disappearance of the Liberal as an effective force in Parliament 
and the country. Labour, weakened rather than strengthened by the fiasco 
of MacDonald’s two premierships, had to wait a further twenty years for a 
majority. During the middle ‘twenties it was fairly plain sailing, but in the 
"thirties the sky darkened and the Conservative Party—and its oracle The Times— 
__ was confronted by three grave problems: the slump, the abdication, and Hitler. 

In regard to unemployment Dawson could render no help, for he lacked 
contact with Big Business and the Trade Union world and had no expert 
knowledge of economics. In the second crisis, on the other hand, he played a 
leading part, for here he felt firm ground under his feet. If Edward VIII were 
to marry Mre. Simpson he was deeply convinced that the prestige of the 
Monarchy and with it the strength of the British Commonwealth would be 
impaired, and he resolved to prevent it if he could. The Duke of Windsor has 
told his own story in his Memoirs, and here is the version of the drama as wit- 
‘nessed from the windows of Printing House Square. Though the main burden 
was borne by Baldwin, the steady support of the editor i strengthened 
his hands. On this memorable occasion he spoke for most of his countrymen. 

The third crisis of the thirties, aaie oe Hitler’s vaulting ambitions, 
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confronted the editor with the most anxious problem of his career. Should 
‘appeasement’ be attempted with the m iac at Berlin, as Neville 
Chamberlain and Lord ifax desired, or should we, like Winston Churchill, 
expect the worst, and lose not a moment in preparing for the coming storm? 
Dawson had no difficulty in making up his mind, and he backed the Prime 
Minister with. unflinching resolution. e chaptera on Munich and the last 
year of peace are at once the moet controversial and the most arresting in the 
volume. Even though we now realise that appeasement of the Führer was a 
dream and that Munich merely whetted his pathological appetite, it may well 
be argued that the year’s delay purchased by the sacrifice of Czechoslovakia 
enabled us to build up our almost non-existent defences and thus to repel what 
might have been an irresistible onslaught had it come in 1938. Moreover the 
British Commonwealth was as united in 1939 as it had been divided in 1938, 
and was determined to resist a more dangerous enemy than Napoleon who 
threatened not only our survival as a nation but our way of life. The 
controversy on the Chamberlain-Halifax policy is far from settled, for both the 
opposing parties can make out a case for themselves. ‘The verdict ‘of 
history’ is a phrase, not a fact. So long as the argument continues this massive 
biographical vindication of Geoffrey Dawson will remain a source which may be 
criticised or even rejected but can never be ignored. 
G. P. Goocu. 

Geoffrey Dawson and The Times. By J. E. Wrench. Hutchinson, 3os. 


GERMAN MILITARISM 


At a time when after ten years of disarmament a German army again becomes 
a reality, a study of the Politica of the Prussian Army from the reign of the 
Grand Elector to the rule of Hitler is particularly topical. Its ithe is an 
American historian, Professor Gordon Craig of Princeton University, who is 
already well-known through his excellent studies about Field Marshal von 
Manteuffel and General Groener based on an analysis of German documents 
in the custody of the American authorities. His new book displays his scholarly 
thoroughness and exactness and his wide knowledge of printed and unprinted 
eources. It will become a standard work for every student of the relations 
between the military and civil powers in German history. Beginning with the 
Grand Elector he follows the problem through the period of army-reform in the 
years of the fight against Napoleon, through the constitutional struggle of the 
1860's, the near-dictatorahip of Ludendorff, and the years of the Weimar 
Republic. Dee eae recognises the decisive importance of the Prussian con- 
stitutional conflict between the Chamber of Deputies and Bismarck and its 
ending ın the defeat of Prussian liberalism, because this meant that the army 
was not integrated into the constitutional state, but was an instrument of the 
King and his Military Cabinet with a privileged officer~corps which was isolated 
from modern political developments and quite willing to have its own policy 
which under weaker ministers than Bismarck even interfered with the govern- 
ment’s foreign policy. 

More should be said about the role of the army under the Weimar Republic 
which the author describes in a very impressive way, scrupulously utilising all 
the material contained in official and unofficial documents and in the innumerable 
memoirs of politicians and who felt the need of explaining the part 
they tad Glave oe Grad Oto eee His picture is in the main 
correct, but it may be possible to emphasize more strongly some important 
traits, One fundamental réason for the difficulties of the R lic waa the 
insistence of the Versailles Treaty on a professional army of voluntary soldiers 
bound to twelve years service. This compelled the leaders of the state to employ 
officers of the old army who alone were able to develop an army of this type. 
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As workers did not volunteer for military service, and as neither the 
fae Uai nor the Socialdemocratic party se rae influence to bring this 
about, even a republican minister could not prevent places in the ay being , 
filled by men from the agricultural districts, traditionally tending to 
loyalty to the old monarchy. Professor Craig gives an exact and very interesting 
picture of the political activity of General von Seeckt, but in the present reviewer's 
view the salient fact is that he was always defeated. The most important example 
is hia opposition to Stresemann. He wanted “to change the jockey during the 
race,” but Stresemann remained Foreign Minister as ong as he lived. en 
the Locarno policy was inaugurated Seeckt declared to the Cabinet: “We must 
regain power and when we have power ‘we shall reconquer everything we have 
lost,” i.e., exactly the opposite of Locarno; but the Locarno Treaty was never- 
theless concluded and ratified by the Reichstag. As long as the Rei 
fulfilled its constitutional functions, the army was politically powerless. Only 
after parliament had ceased to fulfil them, that is after the Socialdemocrats had 
broken up the “Great Coalition” and compelled their own Chancellor Hermann 
Müller to resign, generals like von Schleicher could carry out their own policies, 
intrigue with old Hindenburg and ruin the Republic. Moet of these fiets are 
given in this very valuable book, but the reviewer would have given them a 
different emphasis. Erica Eyck. 
Ae coe the Prussian Army 1640-1945. By Gordon A. Craig. Oxford University 
. 505. 


POLITICAL AND SPIRITUAL CRISIS 


Few people are as qualified as the author of this stimulating book to talk about 
political complexities of our times. Sir David Kelly was for many years a 
distinguished member of the diplomatic service and has travelled extensively 
in the course of his duties. 
He has not confined himself to an acute observation of facts and events but 
has tried to penetrate beyond what he calls the surface and to discover the 
underlying pattern of our civilisation. He has brought to this task not only an 


share hia views. Like many intelligent le he is ly perturbed by the 
danger of complete collapse that sheaths th ad 
doctor he does not simply diagnose the illness but suggests methods of curing it. 
It must however be said from the start that more people will probably agree 

Sir David divides the volume into two the first of which deals with 
what he calls the surface while the eecon h ie aadal 
ape currents, There are obvious methodological objections to such a rigi 
and inevitable arbitrary division of a social analysis, and he gives the impression 
that he was not completely happy about it. In any case many people will 
consider the first part, his case history as it were, as far moré important and 
interesting than the second, because in discussing the world as he finds it he 
can bring to bear his considerable first hand knowledge of recent political 
developments. His all too brief analysis of Soviet Russia is extremely valuable, 
as is his astute and often scathing criticism of modern diplomatic methods so 
often resulting in open disagreements arrived at. Few will criticise when 
he attributes a freat many of our modern i to the shortcomings and illusions 
of the men of Versailles, and his discussion of British Colonial policy is stimu- 
lating though in parts rather oversimplified, 

Tt is in the second part however where it becomes most doubtful whether the 
author really provides nourishing food for the hungry sheep. Like many writers 
on our ‘present discontents’ he is convinced that “the heart of our crisis is 


t 
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eseentially spiritual and not primarily political, economic or biological.” So 
far so good, the reader will say even if he notices that he ia left in the dark as 
to the precise meaning of the term ‘spiritual,’ and that the introduction of the 
words ‘essentially’ and ‘primarily’ leave the statement somewhat inexact. If 
our crisis is a spiritual one then obviously the remedy must be spiritual, or 
rather, as he is at pains to explain, must lie in a balance between the 

iritual and the material. He demands a return to religion, and he is certainly 

ht when he emphasises that all great civilisations in the past have had a 

igious basis. The difficulty however is that it is not nearly enough simply to 
postulate a religious revival. It is essential to provide some indication as to the 
form this revival is to assume and Low it is to be brought about. 

People who talk of a religious revival and who, like Sir David, approach the 
problem from a Christian point of view must give some indication how such a 
revival can succeed in a world in which most people have not accepted the 
Christian values. Are we going to im these values on the Arabe, the 
Africans and Asians? And if so, how? Moreover, Christendom itself has 
always been and still is deeply divided, and not a few people will deeply resent 
Sir id’a untenable thesia that Protestantism was responsible for this division. 
Christianity was radically divided, long before Luther (whom Sir David par- 
ticularly dislikes) appeared on the scene and was in any case itself the reaction 
to a deep seated corruption of the Church. It must also be remembered that in 
some countries like Spain or the Latin American republics Catholicism has no 
more been able to-prevent spiritual and material chaos than has Protestantism 
in others. In Europe at any rate the values of western civilisation are far more 
securely established in the Protestant North than is the case in France, Italy or 
Spain. Perhaps the spiritual revival which Sir David postulates without defining 
it will have to be based on entirely new foundations, and it may well be that we 
live in a transitional phase in which for some time to come it will be impossible 
to see clearly what these foundations are. 

R Aris. 
The Hungry Sheep. By Sir David Kelly. Hollis and Carter. 18s, 


ROUSSEAU 


It is nearly forty years since the most recent critical biography of Rousseau 
was written and much new material haa appeared since then, including the 
twenty volumes, however badly edited, of his correspondence. Professor 
Green’s book fills this gap with conspicuous success. He also provides summaries 
of Rousseau’s writi As mi hi be expected, they show up very badly under 
this treatment, the Nouvelle H in particular. Surveyed in the cold light of 
commonsense, without the illusions that the magic of Rousseau’s style cast 
round her, Julie stands shivering and naked in a very unromantic dawn. 
“Physically,” writes Professor Green, “as the author frequently reminds us, 
Julie is lavishly feminine. Psychologically, she is a kind of monster, combining 
the sentimentality of a village Gretchen, the sexual wisdom of a midwife, the 
austerity of a Cato, the pedantry of a blue-stocking, the virtuousness of an elderly 
prade and, on occasion, the analytic powers of a delicate PORET I do 
not-remember that Professor Green attempts any analysis of Rougseav’s style, 
and if this is taken away what is left is indeed ridiculous or worse. He is also 
not primarily interested in Rousseau’s ideas, His discussion of the political 
writings is perhaps the weakest part of his book. There is no reference to such 
important commentators as Gierke, Beaulavon or Cassirer, or to the esential 
work of Professor Roger Derathé, which has put all students of Rousseau so 
deeply in his debt. Equally there is no reference to the remarkable intellectual 
biography of, Rousseau published by C. W, Hendel in 1934. It is strange to 
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find reference to a number of useful but minor articles and none to such major 
contributions to the study of Rousseau. 

On the other hand, Professor Green is evidently a devout Bergsonian and 
makes frequent appeal to that philosopher to aid his interpretation. Essentially 
he seems to be interested in psychology, and the book attempts to temper con- 
demnation, of an unhappy man, whose tormented mind too often crossed the 
frontier dividing genius from insanity, by an understanding of the causes of his 
spiritual . Rousseau’s PERENA upbringing and equivocal relationship 
with-Mme de Warena did not lay the foundations for a stable character. His 
mistress, and later wife, Thérése, played the role, probably, of his evil genius. 
She is described by Girardin as “the most odious and vilest of women,” and 
the more we learn of her the more credible this description becomes. The 
episode of sedu¢tion—though who seduced whom is not clear—with Boswell, 
who thought her (she was then Forty) “a little, lively, neat French girl,” and 
learnt to his surprise that she did not find him as expert as he sup himself, 
is revealing. She certainly contributed to Rousseau’s attacks of persecution 
mania, which, as Professor Green shows, tended to coincide with the violent 
bouts of uraemia from which he suffered and eventually died. In addition, 
Voltaire and the phi , once they had discovered that Rousseau was not 
really on their side, did not abstain from a kind of literary cattiahness that was 

rather like persecution. Professor Green describes better than anyone else has 
- done the morbidly fascinating case-history of Rousseau as a psychopath, 
bringing out both the external and the internal, the physical and mental sources 
of the disease; but he does not forget that the author of Emile was more than this. 
His last picture is justly of the Rousseau of the Réveries, on the last of his 
solitary walks, “travelling fast along familiar roads, homeward bound for Les 
Charmettes, Chambéry, Annecy aiid the golden, radiant past.” 

ALFRED COBBAN. 


Jean-Jacques Rousseau: A study of his Kfe and writings. By F. C. Green. Cambridge 
University Press. 27s. 6d. " 


SOVIET ENCOUNTER 


When a new book about Communist Russia appears, it is frequently 
as unusually informing, the best yet, one that must be read, or something of 
that sort. Soviet Encounter, written by a diplomat, France’s naval , 18, 
however, more unusual than most. ‘The majority, whether by diplomats or 
newspaper correspondents, set out to be well-informed and to give the reader a 
fair picture. But the writers are generally more interested in facts than in 
Rear-Admiral Peltier is intensely interested in people. One American 
Ambasador was greatly attracted by the Russians, realised the virility of an 
agricultural folk that hes undergone a vast stirring, and wrote a book which in 
that respect is comparable. But Admiral Peltier brings to his task much more 
than his love of humanityand his knowledge of the Russian tongue, of which he 
is a qualified interpreter. He possesses the artistic vision, and is a lover of music 
and the arts. In addition to the comradeship of the sea, which brought him 
friendships with naval officers, these tastes brought him pleasant moments. At 
a concert in honour of Saint-Saens there was throughout a completely relaxed 
atmosphere, with on a musical plane absolute sympathy an understanding. 
“I was-quite dumbfounded” writes the admiral “but such an occasion was never 
repeated the whole of my stay in the country. ” The occasion was 
ial; the staff was invited; there were toasts at the buffet and the 
utmost cordiality prevailed. ‘Himself a devout Christian, he found plenty of 

fraternity in Russia, but liberty and equality were not so often visible. 
_ Admiral Peltier’s first post-war encounter with the Soviets was in Berlin. 
In the autumn of 1946 he became naval attaché in Moscow. There he was an 


. 
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inveterate stroller, browsing in book shops, interested in the sh and the 
folk in the side alleys. Yet he was marked out as a foreigher by the cut of his 
Seer ee ee oo duty D beep is doot clar of palagieha, “It 
was the ostracism of the leper but without the benefit of his soli de,” 
Nevertheless he made friends and managed to see a good deal of the omani 
Borodino, ingrad, Tbilisi (Tiflis), Tsinandali, Stalingrad, Odesea, 
His two greatest loves were Leningrad, a love which I, in common with most 
who have known that wonderful “true city,” ahare, and the Caucasus. In the 
south, in Tiflis and Odessa, this Frenchman revelled in coffee and wine, a relief 
from perpetual tea and vodka. At the end he forms few conclusions, but offer 
“pointers.” For a key to Russian characteristics he turns to the legend of the 
Grand Inquisitor in The Brothers Karamazov. A thinking minority has directed 
an obedient majority and imposed upon it material and moral’ standards. The 
admiral asked a Marxist whether he maintained that Comrade Stalin was 
in le of error. ‘That is so,” was the reply. “He is infallible.” “Then 
s you would admit that other people similarly may consider that the P 
in Rome also is infallible in matters of dogma?’ “No.” “But why?” “No. 
I don’d admit thát.” This conversstion, says the admiral, came to a full stop. 
The translator, Mr. T. C. Butler has rendered this French book into vigorous 
idiomatic i . - 
ARTHUR Moore. 
Sovist Encounter. By Rear-Admiral Peltier. Geoffrey Bles. 18s. 


TUDOR SOCIETY 

Mr. Rowse’ first book in his projected triolgy on Elizabethan d was 
a splendid tour de force; so is this second volume The Expansion of Eh i 
England. The theme is familiar enough; the expansion inside the British Isles 
and then overseas of that acquisitive, incomprehensibly self-confident, and 
ruthless society. Mr. Rowse first describes, with great originality, certain 
domestic problems—the taming of the Scota Border and the assimilation of 
Wales—as aspects of this surging expansion which no barriers of land, sea, race, 
religion or culture could dam. The oceanic expansion, the first attempts at 
colonisation in North America, the twenty-year-long struggle with Spain by 
sea and land, and the sombre, brutal conquest of Ireland are described. 

This is a perennially magnificent and to it Mr. Rowse brings great gifte 
as an historian. First, his enormous learning. His net has dragged deeply 
through a vast bulk of documents and on this great mass of historical evidence 
he builds the clear structure of this book. His zest for the outlandish detail, 
the exact illustration is unquenchable. His impressionist technique piles detail 
high u n detail until, iW the worda of Mr. G. M. Young, “you can hear them 
sE and Elizabethan England stirs to life in one’s imagination. Secondly, 
Mr. Rowse is a poet with an acute éar for Elizabethan letters, poems, 

cram the pages: “the more Elizab English the better.” And his 
book glows with life and colour: Drake, aboard ship, dining off silver dishes to 
the music of the viols; O’Neill and his embarrassed gallow-glasses of Elizabeth’s 
court; Philip of Spain, a melancholy fanatic in the rial, “.... the light pale 
gold in the chapel of the monks of St. Lawrence and the dark almost 
always in black taking his place quietly along with them in his stall for Vespers,” ; 
and the great set piece of the Armada. “Phila beter) in he oadd cole oF 
Macaulay and is a notable contribution to literature as well as history. 
` The West of England assumed a new importance in the age of Elizabeth. 
And as a devout West countryman Mr. Rowse stresees this vital, new orientation 
towards the Atlantic and the Americans which transformed England from being 
an insignificant island off the north west of Europe into the strategic centre o 
the world: a revolution which broke from the harbours of Devon and Cornwall. 
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But Mr. Rowse’s reat for Elizabethan expansion springs from deeper roots: 
a profound belief in the Elizabethan achievement. Te delights in the triumph | 
of the modern efficient State over the archaic, cosmopolitan order of Spain, 
He agrees with Raleigh that the basic aim of English colonisation was to win 
the natives “from a savage life to civil government.” He approves of Wales 
ting the.fruitful ‘assumptions’ of English society and what a contrast with 
the trish who could not, or would not welcome Elizabethan ‘civilitie,’ This 
may all be so. But when one remembers Mr. Rowse’s love for the queen, the 
pallet the men of affairs (Philip II: “introverted, undersized, no man of 
action”) one suspects Mr. Rowse of being the last great Romantic at heart; 


Elizabethan order of things could only have been implanted there! Mr. Rowse 
stresses with force the profound clash of these two civilisations, one as irre- 
vocably doomed as the world of the Aztecs and Incas. Mr. Rowse would 
bably agree that it is only this element of ineacapable tragedy which gives 
ny dear to the bloodstained squalor of the lizabetlan ei I 
-wonder would he? > 
It is less than just to Mr. Rowse to say that one stumbles from this book 
breathless and saturated by the thunder and dazzle of each succeasive wave of 
Elizabethan expansion. But one does. Mr. Elton did. This is history all 
right, he says, but romantic history “well informed but not well-pondered .... 
Surely no man has ever assailed the extremists so extremely or preached so 


immoderately the virtues of moderation.” Mr. Rowse to Mr. Elton lacks the n 


true academic virtues—caution, care, understanding, justice to those one dislikes. 
Whether Mr. Rowse lacks these qualities is open to question; Mr. Elton certainly 
possesses them and demonstrates them with wide and lifely erudition in his 
ee penetration into the nature of Tudor society and institutions. 

Mr. Elton is far from being an undecided, academic Dryasdust but he does 
represent a contrary tradition in British historiography. a tradition which is 
analytical rather than narrative and descriptive. His central concern is the 
nature of the Tudor State as it changes under the impact of new, political, 
religious and economic forces; the picture of Tudor society is secondary. But 
this calm, incisive book will sababiy long remain the most enlightening and 
unbiased full-length history of the Tudor period. On reading Mr. Rowse one 
reacts continually and violently “how magnificent, how fantastic, how in- 
sufferable!”; on reading Mr. Elton one reflects “well, now that’s pretty near 
to the truth.” It is a large gulf. But it is seldom that a reviewer can at once 
welcome so unreservedly two such varied, substantial and probably permanent 
additions to historical knowledge. : . 

f ROBERT BLACKBURN. 
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Now praise we famous women for 
all too brief a space: beginning with 
Charlotte Brontë whose story cannot 

In PassionaTE SEARCH (Cassell. 
ais.},; illustrated by family portraits, 
Haworth and facsimiles, 
Crompton follows the clues to per- 
sonality and ius in Charlotte’s 
relationships with her unhappy brother 
her “dearest friend” Ellen Nussey 
and other Sea correspondents, 
with the Brilliant “Professor” at the 
Pensionnat Heger in Brussels, her 
sisters and especially Emily, with 
unsatisfactory young men, and the 
dogged suitor she finally married. 
They are all to be found more or less 
in her novels of course, where they 
provide us with endless daydreams in 
reconstruction. But the identification 
and capture of the essential Charlotte 
herself is a harder task, and this latest 
sifting of the evidence so gracefully 
performed by Margaret Crompton is 
a tremendous try. The book—now 

ing up to the honoured Brontë 
among its other powers is a 
cogent reminder of the distance 
travelled in detection since the dis- 
creet Mrs. Gaskell undertook the 
Life, and to read the one with the 
other at. hand for comparison and 
contrast has been illuminating and— 
dare we say’—armusing. . 
Christina Rossetti 

-Hardly amusing but just as re- 
warding has been the juxtaposition 
of Margaret Sawtell’s CHRISTINA 
Rossetti (A. R. Mowbray. 10s, 64.) 
and the Porms, selected, arranged and 
introduced by Kathleen Jarvis 
(Mowbray. 6s.). For the first is a 
study of “her life and religion” and 
the second is so manif the dis- 
tillation.of them both. Although it is 
not denied that, as Kathleen Jarvis 
says, neglect of Christina is due to “a 
general supposition that her poems 
are wholly preoccupied with penitence 
and it is also trué surely that 


recent works on the Roesettis have 
reflected the coruscations of Dante 
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THE TABLE 


Gabrill and underlined the patience 
of dear, good, devoted William 
Michael, to the overshadowing of their 


Sawtell’s Pook is a readjustment, 
uncovering from Christina’s daunting 
reserve a spirit as i ioned as 
Charlotte Bront&’s own. And not for 
nothing has Kathleen Jarvis placed 
the love poems at the beginning of her 
selection; the rest are ped as 
“Loss without Loeing”, The Inner 
Life”, “Christmas and Easter”, “Time 
and Eternity”, “Nature Poems” and 
“Nursery songe”, headings which are 
sufficient rebuttal of the “general 
supposition”. Christina, still iding, 
took pains to di the chrono- 

of her verse, and after her death 

iam fixed the dates on which, in 
relation to known events, Margaret 
Sawtell has based her bi hy. 
The hope of both books, that Christina 
will be re-found by an older generation 
and discovered with joy by the new 
one, that they may be refreshed at 
her limpid spring, should not go 
unfulfilled. : 


Majorca 1838 


When Charlotte was twenty-two 
and Christina but seven, Madame 
Aurore de Dudevant, better known 
as George Sand, trousered and in her 
thirties, went to Majorca to show the 
islanders how to strike off “intellectual 
and moral shackles.” Unfortunately 
she took Chopin too, and their 
rejection—and his—of her notions of 
freedom led to the bitterness of 
Un Hiver d Majorque, whose branding 
of them as thieves and sa has 
gone largely unchallenged the 

humoured” Maj 


good- Majorcans. Yet— 
i and vituperation notwith- 
standi it is a travel book of 


distinction, full of the natural beauties 
of the place, with an acute eye for 
architecture, or the flower and vine 
of country walk, for cottage and 
monastery alike. To Robert Graves, 
one of the island’s most distingui 


residents, has come the inspiration of 
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the work; and to those 
many holga who have stum- 
bled through the copy they bought in 
Majorca nA nuances may now be 
revealed in the splendour of Mr. 
.Graves’ English prose, which has a 
beat like the waves George Sand could 
not have heard three miles away at 
Palma. Not the least of the delights 
of the book are the annotations, terse— 
“*untrue”—or --Gravely loquacious, 
packed with the wares of his in- 
tellectual curiosity. The nagging 
temptation to quote must be resisted 
but if recommendation here has its 
way there will be a rush of readers to 
taste for themselves the pleasures of 
WINTER IN Majorca (Cassell. 15s.), 
illustrated mainly by the sketches of 


George’s young son. 
Are they the same at home? 


Another woman, spiteful when un- 
happy, broods over THR ‘TUDORS 
(Batsford, 21s.). She comes last in 
the line of monarchs whose quirks of 
character Christopher Morris presents 
in relation to their impact on British 
history, and is -treated at greater 
length because, as he says, “her 
reign was longer and perhape even 
more important, and also because we 
have a greater bulk of evidence about 
her personality.” Setting the pace is 
Henry VII with his supreme technical 
accomplishment in the game of politica, 
avoiding bankruptcy, war, national 
humiliation, and the loes of his throne; 
the problem Prince Charming who 

oo nay VII almost alwa 
Shii he wanted — even to a Refor- 
mation; could he play from the tomb 
while Edward V1, the “obdurate 
Protestant” who Lait have been the 


ablest Tudor, ee 
years’ span to early death 


ae principle away, and the 
ay Tudor, Mr. Morris remarks, 
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fence,” who now takes a--hand, 
impressing herself indelibly on 
memory and imagination. ese 
royal portraits of Christopher Morris 
are in a sense of the governed too, of a 
nation that has gro to European 
stature; and the Batsford pictures 
scattered throughout, contemporary 
and unhackneyed and including the 
signatures of the monarchs, convey 
and admirably maintain the atmoe- 
phere of stretch and growth that 
pervades his narrative. 


The chatelaines 


A century later Tudor building was 
to be despised for its dull and narrow 
style, and the beds of Windsor 
Castle disparaged by Lady Pomfret, 
who lodged there, for being “n 
better than stuff and single and Hi 
paper hangings.” So we pass to the 
army of women, famous, notorious 
and obscure, who were responsible 
for HOUSEKEEPING IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY (John Murray. 183.). Rosa- 
mond Bayne-Powell, widely travelled 
about the London and country life of. 
the period, and sometimes in the 
company of its children, now assembles 
a vast panorama of interiore. This 
mosaic has hundreds of enticingl 
coloured pieces — including fod, 
drink, entertaining, water, pictures, 
furniture, linen, heating, clocks, neédle- 
work, illness and remedies, customs 
and superstitions, death and i 
—and she has made smooth and 
congruous joins. And whether her 
illustrations show panelled room or 
toilet in progress they are a social 
record in themselves, In a century 
when decoration could be plain for 
Queen Anne style, rococo for Georgian, 
classical for the Adam brothers, and 
Gothic for a mixture of ancient and 
modern, the hasis is bound to be 
on the great in all their 


acetal Aoi quaintness and 


ess. From 
SS eee 
eel fa ade eat 


froni-table manners to water-closets, 
-~ from lighting to soap or sofas or soup, 
the care supervision went cease- 
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lesaly’ on. And who, we may wonder, 
did ‘the actual hard and dirty work? 
Mrs. Bayne - Powell answers in a most 
comprehensive chapter ‘The Kitchen 
Premises” and elsewhere a whole 
hierarchy below-stairs claims her de- 
tailed attention. Just as the grandeur 
of the great houses obscures for most 
of us the equalor of the insanitary 
hovels occupied by most of the 
population of these islands (who only 
rarely had even a lean-to shack for a 
kitchen) so the orderliness and glow 
of wide staircase, heavy silver and 
opulent furnishing dazzle away the 
drudgery behind. 


The drudges 


Therefore we salute another great 
army of women, largely inarticulete, 
of Tae Domestic SERVANT CLass IN 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY ENGLAND 
ieee @& Kegan Paul, 253.) 

. Jean Hecht, who surveys this facet 
of the British way of life from the 
history department of Smith College, 
Maseachusetts, has hitherto studied 
our continental and colonial servants 
of the 1700s. The narrowing of his 
field has not cramped his appetite for 
“statistics, nor ours for their fascination 
of the horrific kind as we do our 
mental arithmetic on comparative 
amounts. Rates varied for d of 
competence and districts (in London 
a cook was worth £8 a year, in 
Lancashire £5); and in the early years 
while a land and a house steward 
i 50 each, the coachman, 


housemaid would each get £6. 
pecuniary profits are but one concern 
of Mr. Hecht’s research; demand and 
supply, the master and servant relation- 
ship, the conditions in housing, diet, 
clothing and recreation, and the 


rewards other than cash — social - 


advancement for example — are 
i Then the role of the 
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“much of the callousness and brutality 
depicted earlier by Hogarth.” Vices 
also descended of course, but the 
moralists were quick to place the 
blame correctly on the “more elevated 

ranks.” : 


Open spaces 
To scourge the sin out of the lower 
orders a Wesley was to be forth- 
coming, and it was the 1860's before 
the landlords of their horrible slums 
were publicly shamed. It took a 
young woman with gentle upbringing 
and a lovely profile to do it. OCTAVIA 
Hi (Hutchinson. 16s.) is our last 
famous woman here for praise, and 
happily her greatness marches on. 
Her consuming ambition is best 
explained in her article for The 
Fortnightly in 1866 when she was 
twenty-eight: 
I wished to free a few poor people... 


eo that the nevertdying hope which I 
find characteristic of poor might 


have scope to pe arid With it sudh 
energy as might help them to help 
themselves. : 
And with the generous help of her 


‘friend Ruskin (who within eighteen 


months began to see his money re- 
turned with interest) she bought the 
lease of co in a foul court near 
her home in London. It was, as we 


should say, the beginni ing of housing. 
Her kinsman, William Thomson Hi 
knows how to tell a long, lively story 


with cisterns, drains, dustbins, apathy 
and tussles, bookkeeping and rent- 
collecting as integral i ients. Nor 
did it end there; her children’s 
playgrounds and gardens for tenants 
set the National Trust in motion, and 
ite first honorary secretary, the late 
Lionel Curtis, tells in his Foreword 
how she put him to work. Mr. 
Thomson Hill’s chapters on the fight 
for open spaces should be cause of 

ilt and pride in all who read. 
ersonally, this enthralling book also 
makes me glad still once again that 
John Ruskin lived, grateful for a 
woman who never lost humility as a 


. natural leader, and relieved to be 


holding a membership card of the 
National Trust. Grace BANYARD. 
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oS THE RUSSIAN VISIT 


USSIA is once more in the centre of-the diplomatic stage. For a 
while she had been displaced by dramatic events elsewhere—the 
Eisenhower decision, Cyprus, the Middle East. Two things have 
now focussed the limelight upon her again. The firat of these was the 
XXth Congress of the Communist Party in Moscow and the-second is the 
approaching visit of Messrs. Krushchev and Bulganin to this country. - 

It is now quite certain that significant changes are taking place in Soviet 
policy. The recent Congress was the occasion for announcing them. 
It is not merely that it was publicly stated that autocracy had given place to 
“collective leadership,” (whatever precisely that may mean) but that 
Stalin and Stalinism were openly denounced in strong language, thus 
completely justifying much of the criticiam of him expressed in the 
western world while he was alive. Three questions arise out of this. 
Firet, what has prompted this change of direction in Soviet policy? 
Secondly, in what fields does it apply and how far does it go? Thirdly, 
should we in response to it modify our own policy and if so to what extent 
and in what way? 

I doubt whether anyone outside of Russia can supply more than a 
conjectural answer to the first question. My guess would be that it was 
largely prompted by internal preasure; for even a totalitarian régime cannot 
afford to defy indefinitely the public opinion of its own nationals. + I 
suspect that the myth that the Russian standard of life was superior to that 
in all western countries was beginning to be disbelieved; also it was realised 
that the conduct of foreign affairs was not yielding the delectable fruits that 
were claimed for it; and finally too many persons were being “liquidated” 
in succeasive purges for no convincing reasons. Be all this as it may, there 
is no doubt that immense pains are being taken to explain and to justify the 
new front by widespread propaganda. Stalin’s deeds are being un- 
reservedly condemned. Great reductions in the armed forces are being 
publicly proclaimed. The more sympathetic attitude towards Yugoalavia 
and Austria is held up for admiration. At the same time in spite of a 
new drive for heavy industry the hope is being held out of more, better 
and brighter consumer goods. It is no longer a question of guns in prefer- 
~ ence to butter but of good living as well as high class machinery. 

It would be a serious blunder for the western world to refuse to believe 
in the reality of this change of front. The evidence of it is increasing daily 
and there is no doubt that it is being taken seriously inside Russia itself. 
What is in doubt is the extent to which it extends to the realm of forei 
affairs. Behind the facade of greater cordiality is there any sign of a 
genuine effort to meet the democratic nations half way or even to appreci- 
ate their point of view? In my opinion it would be wrong to give an 
unqualified “ yes ” or “ no ” to this question. To be honest I think we 
should be p to admit that there are some signs but that they do not 
take us very far along the road towards amity gad eosoperation: Never- 
theless I hold strongly that such as it is we should welcome the new front. 
It is all to the good if Russian citizens, men and women, are to have a 
better standard of life, if they are to be allowed greater freedom of thought 
and expression, and if a stop is to be put to the mediaeval crudity of 


ij 
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“ liquidating ”“a discredited administrator. Even if there is not to be-any 
general breaking down of frontiers it is a distinct advan if a limited 
number of interchanges are allowed to take place between the nationals of 
Russia and of the West in the non-political activities of sport, art, science 
and the like. When it comes to political conference it is surely better to 
STOE Pent a neue preg cian A eran tones ren Op ell 
recently disgraced the gatherings of the United Nations. 

But while we recognise and welcome the new front for what it is we 
should be exceedingly foolish if we were to mistake it for what it is not, 
and still more if we were to act on that assumption. There are no signs 
whatever that the present rulers of Russia have the smallest intention of 
abandoning either of their two fundamental aims. The first of these is not 
in essence a communist one at all. The communists inherit it together 
with their and their national characteristics from the old Russia of 
the Czars.. This aim is to expand the frontiers of their country in whatever 
direction they can go forward without overwhelming resistance. With 
the exception of Lenin who was an ideological internationalist the rulers of 
Russia have throughout history pursued this objective with varying 
degrees of success; and it would be self deception if we were to imagine 
that the change of front manifested in Russia today involves anything so 
fundamental as the abandonment of this aim today. Communist Russia 
is not in the least likely willingly to forego its hold on the satellite states 
within the iron curtain, or to relinquish its drive south and east if and when 
opportunity opens. We must even be prepared for a repetition of such 
-manoeuvres as the crude attempt to seduce India from her loyalty to the 
Commonwealth by denigration of the United 

The other objective which the present Russian rulers will ‘hold on to 
with equal tenacity is the international spread of communism under the 
hegemony of its fountain source in the Kremlin. For this purpose the 
communist outposts in foreign countries are pawns to be used in whatever 
capacity it EARE ES O T thee So strong is the ideo- 
logical an anaa of these troops to the communist cause that they appear 
to be willing to undergo great hardship including partial ostracism by their 
compatriots in carrying out the dictates of their alien rulers. We in the 
west have therefore got to reckon with the continuance of a proselytizing 
Government in Russia and of communist sympathisers in our own countriés 
and no new front of the present Russian rulers is likely to modify this in the 
slightest. 

How then should we shape our own policy in the light of these facta? 
Wisdom dictates that we should remain constantly on our guard. There 
is no reason why we should not meet advance with advance in cordiality. 
There is no reason why we should not encourage in of visits 
of statesmen with statesmen of technicians with technicians, of scientists, 
artists, sportamen with their opposite numbers. But we must keep a 
weather eye open for attempts at undue political indoctrination. There is 
no reason why we should not make such reductions in our armaments as 
we are satisfied are matched by similar reductions in the Soviet Union and 
its satellite states. But it zali be folly to weaken the aplidarity of our 
western front or to go back to a state. affairs where the strength of the 
western world was incapable of resisting the onslaught of a much greater 
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Soviet force. Let us never forget that it is by the wits, courage and common- 
sense of our people that we have won our place in the world and that it will 
be by these and our liberal attitude to other peoples that we shall hold it in 
the years to come. PETHICK-LAWRENCE. 


CYPRUS AND JORDAN 


ORDAN’s dismisal of General Glubb and Britain’s almost simul- 
taneous deportation of Archbishop Makarios from Cyprus have 
usefully focussed attention on danger spots in the Middle East which 
the national consciousness was inclined to ignore. Diplomats were aware 
of their explosive possibilities, but diplomats do not often face up to 
us situations before the national consciousness is aroused. The 
soldiers’ approach is more direct, and in both events a soldier has played 
a pivotal part. General Glubb exercised a restraining hand on Jordanian 
Arabs who were for forays into and warfare with Israel; Sir John Harding 
came to the conclusion that he could no longer negotiate with a prelate who, 
he was convinced, was not acting in good faith, and that so long as the 
archbishop remained at large in the island, his troops and police would 
continue to be victims of terrorist outrages which the powerful religious 
head not only refused to condemn but actively encouraged. 

At the moment of writing British national consciousness seems to be 
awakening but, as always in a democracy, there is a majority and a minority 
party. In the wars of this century—the South African campaign and two 
world wars—there has been a party which genuinely believed that their 
country was in the wrong, and thst true British interests lay in pacifism, 
disarmament, or offers to negotiate. If there be a point of agreement 
amongst all parties, it is a belief in the virtue of ultimate self-government. 
The issue between them can be narrowed down to difference as to the pace 
of advance. The Britiah way is to go step by step, but at what rate? 
Co-opted members of local administrations are followed by Legislative 
Councils and Assemblies composed of nominated and freely-elected 
representatives, occupants for Government and Opposition benches. 
The Governor retains certain reserve powers while the dependent 
unay bang ees i Erana a and its army is 
being gradually officered by indigenous o trained to obey civilian 
Parliamentary rule, and to resist the temptation to foment the formation of 
military juntas and have periodic revolutions. In India the procedure has 
had a striking success. The subcontinent presents the best example in the 
whole of the East of Parliamentary democracies, the next best being 
probably Japan which was not a British dependency, and which we can 
only claim to have benefited by the force of example; for Japan owes little 
or nothing to British tuition. In Burma, Malaya, the Sudan and elsewhere 
we have yet to see what we shall see. ` 

On the Cyprus question where does the sum total of true British interests 
lie? The minority who have opposed the present British Government’s 
action in deporting Archbishop Makarios consists of mixed elements. 
There are those who, being themselves profesaing Christians, are shocked 
by the arrest of an archbishop, in their eyes as in those of his own people a 
sacred dignitary. Strategic interests and our dependence on a protected 
route for our essential imports of oil do not come uppermost in their minds. 
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lore lah Ahad ie aps S consider the arrest on a par 
with the arrest and confinement of prelates by the communist Government 
of Russia. Yet others are firm believers in the virtue of negotiations 
however prolonged, or such strong Party men that they think no good thing 
can come from a Conservative Government. 

In the debates in Lords and Commons the mildest and most responsible 
criticism came from Earl Attlee. It differed radically in outlook from the 

speeches of Mr. Aneurin Bevan, Mr. Gaitekill, Mr. Noel-Baker and Mr. 
Clement Davies in the Commons on the previous day. Obviously dis- 
treased by the action of the American ambassador in Athens in expressing 
his sympathy with the Greek Government over the deportation, he said 
that during his own Prime Ministership our American friends were not 
always helpful when the Government had to deal with difficulties in 
Persia and Egypt; “ they were a little apt to stand on the aide lines and 
leave Britain to carry on the fight. They were not participants in the 
Baghdad Pact, the shield intended to protect the whole area. They drew 
more oil from what might be termed the soft underbelly of that region 
than did Britain.” No one could condone a murder campaign. A régime 
created by the bomb and the dagger often had difficulty in shaking them off 
later. Referring to the number of parties in Greece, he added that if he 
were a Cypriot he would hesitate before wanting to come under the Greek 
Government. ~~ 

His main criticism was that he did not believe it was ever wise to remove 
“ the ruler of a nationalist movement.” (I quote from The Times’ report, 
but the word ‘‘ ruler” should perhaps be “ leader.”) But he added that 
he held no brief for Archbishop Makarios, though he remembered that the 
rebels of the past tended sooner or later to become Prime Ministers of the 
British Commonwealth. 

Here, perhaps, Lord Attlee was confusing the issue. Rebels have always 
been treated as rebels, and imprisoned or deported. If this treatment 
leads to such desirable results, would not that seem a reason for continuing 
it? He doubtless had in mind his friend Mr. Nehru, since he himself was 
directly concerned in creating an independent India and Pakistan, both of 
which remain within the Commonwealth. But Nehru and Mr. Gandhi, 
the idolised leader of the non-violent non-co-operation nationalist move- 
ment, abhorred terrorism, ceaselessly denounced it, and struggled against 
the violent nationalists who assassinated Governors and members of the 
Indian Civil Service. Both went to prison several times, but throughout 
retained not only their creed but also their British friendships. Mr. de 
Valera is another instance of a rebel who became a Prime Minister within 
the Commonwealth, but he was an open-hearted rebel and, though by no 
means abjuring violence, was not a terrorist. Jinnah, who became the 
ruler of Pakistan, confined himself to Parliamentary opposition, refused all 
British offers of membership of the Government of India in the pre- 
independence period, and never had to go to prison. 

Lord Attlee merely moved for papers, in order to call attention to “‘ the 
deterioration of the situation in the Middle East and in Cyprus.” His 
maiden speech in the House of Lords was evidently much to the liking of 
his fellow peers and, unlike the Liberal and Labour leaders in the House of 
Commons, he withdrew the motion without a division. The debate was 
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marked by the intervention of the Archbishop of Canterbury who des- 
cribed his own failure to get Makarios to condemn terrorism. The latter 
had replied that “ an official condemnation of events by myself would not 
find at the present stage the necessary response but would involve the riak of 
ing me rather unprofitably.” In Dr. Fisher’s opinion ‘the Greek 

prelate had put himself very much in the wrong. To his own people and to 
others he had allowed himself to appear to condone terrorism. Dr. 
Fisher’s final words in the debate were “ I condemn Archbishop Makarios 
for not himself disowning it.” 

It will not be entirely surprising if by the time these lines are in print 
the speeches of Lord Attlee and the reactions of the families of the 
sae his Decne he neumd the (errora @hile cing their naiona 
service in C have led Mr. Gaitskill and Mr. Clement Davies to second 
thoughts. e American Government has had second thoughts, and it 
seems clear that the American Ambassador in Athens entirely on his own 
initiative expressed his sympathy to the Greek Government owing to a 
somewhat panic-stricken feeling that Greece might go communist over- ` 
night: Yet in Britain there is in all informed quarters much distress at our 
strained relations with Greece. The Greeks have been good friends in bad 
times. They rebelled against King Constantine for his anti-British 
activities in the first world war. In the first week of that war Mr. Venezelos 
assured me that this would happen and used a phrase which I afterwards 
learnt was a favourite one its him i Ta every war thie BriGah win one 
battle, the last one.” i 

Still we have to remember that though a majority of the inhabitants 
today belong to the Greek church, never since B.C. has Cyprus been a 
Greek island, In renaissance days the Turks took it from the Venetians. 
In 1878 they ceded it to Britain on condition that it should revert to 
Turkey if Russia should give up Batoum and Kars. Disraeli justified the 
somewhat unpopular acquisition on ‘the ground that it was “a strong 

d'armes.” For long it was a liability, needing constant subsidjes for 

its development, but finally under British administration it has become 
exceedingly prosperous. With the British departure from Suez it has at 
length warranted Diaraeli’s words. For N.A.T.O., and more especially 
for Britain, it is necessary to hold it. Without it we could not protect the 
oil supplies on which we depend for the maintenance of our standard of 
living or carry out our commitments under the tripartite agreement to 
intervene should war break out on Israel’s frontiers, Cyprus is now a vital 
air link. A Greek offer to provide bases in Cyprus in return for annexation 
to Greece would have no validity in the absence of British sovreignty, as the 
abrupt dismisaal of Sir John Glubb in Jordan has shown, The Turks 
want us to stay and the Mohammedan population’s fears for its fate under a 
Greek annexation are real, and by no means a British invention, as the 
Greeks all in furtherance of a divide-and-rule policy. Lord Attlee 
suggested ‘that Israel should be supplied with selected modern arms, 
particularly aircraft, as a deterrent to Arab aggression. ‘There is a good 
deal of sympathy with that proposal in Britain where Israel has numerous 
friends, notably Sir Winston Churchill. The tripartite agreement to 
preserve the peace in the Arab-Israel quarrel is a solid fact, but unfortun- 
ately neither Arabs nor Israelis believe it. Both sides think it more likely 
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to end in talk. A means of convincing them is sorely needed. Whether 
King Hussein is sufficiently secure on his throne to continue to resist the 


' ambitions and bribes of Colonel Nasser and the Saudi Arabians is in doubt. 


Much depends on the moderating influence of King Faisul and Iraq’s 
Prime Minister, Nuri-es-Seyyid. ‘There is no possibility of Jordan joining 
the Baghdad Pact, but Iraq may yet provide more effective leadership for 
the Arab world than Colonel Nasser can, and save it from plunging into 
challenging the tripartite Powers in a military adventure foredoomed to 
failure. ARTHUR Moore. 


KHRUSHCHEV IN COMMAND 


HE latest appointment of Khrushchev as chairman of the newly 

created party bureau for the Russian Federal Republic, the core of 

the U.S.S.R. with over half of its total ulation, as well as the 
composition of the newly elected party Central Commitee confirms 
undoubtedly that Khrushchev has emerged as the boss of the collective 
leadership. The long hand preparations in fortifying his position by 
replacing officials with his friends have been from time to time 
described. majority of those who disappeared from the Central 
Committee are known as friends of Malenkov, a few as former followers of 
Stalin. The elected comprise also men who are known to be Khrushchev’s 
opponents and friends of Malenkov: Doronin, Ignatov and Jasnov, the 
first two being party secretaries of Smolensk and Gorki and the latter the 
Prime Minister of the Russian Federal Republic; but they now come under 
Khrushchev’s..direct orders and control as head of the new bureau. 
Whether they will be able to survive his exacting demands on party leaders 
which he announced in his six hours remains to be seen. ‘The score 
of unknown Ukrainians who the Central Committee makes one 
believe that they are Khrushchev’s men although it is difficult to prove this 
yet. It is obvious, however, that Mikoyan has retained in the Central 
Committee an important number of his friends, but besides this minority 
Khrushchev has a handy majority behind him. 

He has used this occasion to oust from the Central Committee those 
leaders of the army and navy who have shown in the past hostile attitudes 
and replaced them with his friends, strengthening thus his personal 
influence on the army and navy: that on the air force he has obtained some 
time ago. Another confirmation is the fading of Marshal Zhukov. 
He has been elected only as a candidate to the Central Committee and his 
close friend General Shaltov the head of the army’s political bureau was not 
re-elected, pach ony en hak he ee Oro ar 
and will probably be replaced by. a Khrushchev man. members 
became Marshal Moskalenko who collaborated effectively with Khrushchev 
in the overthrow of Beria, as well as Marshal Malinovsky a close friend of 


“Marshal Koniev, Zhukov’s open enemy, who is already in the Central 


Committee, and candidates Marahal Jeremenko a Ukrainian and Birjushov, 
who was made by Khrushchev a Marshal immediately after Beria’s down- 
fall. Also the head of the navy’s political bureau Admiral Secharov has 

i from the Central Committee together with all other navy men. 
In their place came Admiral Gorahakov who cammands the Black Sea 
fleet, of Ukrainian origin, as the only representative of the navy. ‘This can 
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be taken as a sign that in the Russian navy Khrushchev has not for the time 
being many friends. The new composition of the party’s Secretariat 
shows also a strengthening of the Khrushchev elements by the nomination 
of the first woman Mrs. Furtseva to become a full member of the Central 
Committee and Muchtidinov, Khrushchev’s ideological adviser. One 
concession has however been made to Mikoyan by attaching Breahnov to 
the Secretariat and electing him as a candidate to the Central Committee. 
The conclusion from all these facts can be only that Khrushchev, having 
assured for himself the majority in the Central Committee, the Secretariat 
and among the representatives of the Army and Navy, has accepted at least 
for the time being a collaboration with Mikoyan and Malenkov who 
together represent only a minority. This situation gives a totally different 
interpretation to the bitter attacks of Mikoyan, Malenkov and Molotov in 
their speeches against the single leadership. They sound more as a pre- 
ventive attack against an imminent danger than posthumous mud throwing 
on Stalin. i 

For the time being it is certain that Khrushchev does not feel himself 
strong enough to give up the coalition. This is evident also by his consent 
to be appointed head of the new party-bureau. The programme and the 
necesaity for this new organ has been expounded by him for two hours in his 
long speech after vehemently criticising the present slackness of the Party, 
the Trade Unions and the Komsomol. His main task was to shake up 
those party organs from their lack of interest and red tape, to streamline 
them so as to become apt not only to lead the ideological fight but to create 
real and competent leaders of production from the party ranks. If he 
succeeds he will control through his followers not only the whole produc- 
tion sector but also internal trade which up to the present is Mikoyan’s 
realm. He is also out to increase the number of party members. For the 
first time in Soviet Ruasia he advocated the advancement of women from 
their present role of hard labourers to that of leaders of economic and 
political units, an endeavour—illustrated by the nomination of Mrs. 
Furteeva—which will bring him undoubtedly a great number of friends 
in the feminine sex but might to some extent alienate men with orthodox 
Russian’ views about women. There is however one question which re- 
quires an answer: Why has such a streamlining body been set up only in 
the Russian republic? Is it because he has not the personnel to do it 
everywhere, or is it rather because he wants to keep progress and power 
mostly in ethnical Russian hands? Whatever the real explanation, the 
fact cannot be denied that if the big task which Khrushchev has put 
himself succeeds the total strength of the communist party and of Soviet 
Russia itself will grow immensely, because ultimately his endeavour—as he 
stated—ia not only to improve the material well being of the peasants, 
workers and intelligentsia but to increase considerably the country’s 
production. V. V. Tora. 


i OUR ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 


T is a sound instinct that has made people treat the country’s economic 
difficulties—which are not overpoweringly grave if measured in millions 
—as a crisis. The root of these troubles goes back many years, and their 
development poses a problem affecting the foundations of modern 
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democracy—not only in this country but in most of Western Europe. 

The development goes back to Lloyd George. His policy had two main 
aims: to redistribute property and to weaken the House of Lords as a 
revising and moderating factor in legislation. In other words, he prepared 
‘the demise of the ruling class which had hitherto been more or less co- 
extensive with the upper and upper middle classes, and prepared a system 
literally equivalent to government of the people by the people. The ground 
was further prepared by the First World War. Quicquid delirant reges 
plectuntur Achivi. At the end a widespread tendency existed to blame it all 
on the government—on the “old gang ”—and to seek a remedy in,a 
further extension of the franchise. The Weimar Constitution was one 
instance. In Great Britain the voting system flowered into, perfection 
with the grant of the so-called “ flapper vote.” Intrinsically it was a vote- 
catching measure. Baldwin, with the shattering candour that was his, 
reminded the Commons (on February zoth, 1925) “ of a fact which had 
escaped [Ramsay MacDonald]—that every extension of the franchise had 
added to the strength of the Conservative Party.” But the measure drew 
its ultimate expediency from the fact that a national feeling existed for 
extending the voting power as widely as possible. The effect was to form 
a nation-wide electorate interested primarily in voting for the Party which 
seemed to promise most. 

A further element (still at work) was the Great Depression and the isting 
trauma it inflicted on the national consciousness. The general feeling was 
that governments had fumbled in dealing with unemployment, and that 
they must do better. The Second World War produced the remedy. It 
taught governments the technique of a really comprehensive control of the 
nation’s economy, a control which could be exercised partly by financial 
and partly by physical dirigisme. It is significant that the Central 
Statistical Office was the brain-child of Churchill, not a doctrinaire 
worshipper of the planned state. Without a knowledge expressed in 
numbers about what was going on in the country it was impossible to make 
the best of its resources for running the war. The series of able studies 
about the way in which the different Departments played their parts during 
the hostilities shows convincingly how essential planning, based on 
statistical information, had become for enlightened government. The 
knowledge acquired in this way is not likely to become one of the lost skills. 
It is used in the annual Economic Survey and iri the Budget; and the Budget 
for its part is nowadays very clearly not an instrument standing by itself, 
but one playing an ascertained part within the national economy regarded— 
and this is the important aspect—as a whole. 

After the War the wish for security of employment was only the first 
in a longish list of wishes for other sorts of security—wishes which presently 
found expression in the legislation constituting the Welfare State. This 
was of course the work of the first Attlee Administration; but it did not 
reflect the wishes of those people only who voted Labour. Rather it 

expressed the national hankering after a comfortable security which began 
to preal baeer (hel sarn add enced tele noe strikingly in the 
general reluctance to rearm. After all it was Baldwin who uttered the 
battle cry (if that is the correct term) of “ Safety first.” 

This, then, is the position, a position likely to be with us for a good many 
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years: (1) we have a virtually omnipotent electorate; (2) we are without a 
ing class (the term is inappropriate to the existing bureaucracy) capable > 

of disregarding if necessary the short-sighted public desires; and we have 

(3) governments understanding the ique of running the State as a - 


the Welfare State could have been the product only of the Labour Party. 
The Welfare State relates to that element in the crisis which is due to the 
insistence on a dangerously high standard of living and to the resultant 
tendency to over-consume. The Labour Party’s favoured instrument, 
besides taxation, was physical control, a system accompanied by a fair level 
of financial rectitude on the one hand and, on the other, by a certain 
rigidity tending towards the imperfect utilisation of existing resources. 
The Conservatives had different motives and used a different machinery. 
They had a genuine interest in free enterprise; but they were also under a 
particular necessity to show that they could do more for the voter than the 
other side. The natural result was a strain on the economy which mani- 
fested itself in inflation. (The biggest part in this process was probably 
played by the successful but misplaced housing drive.) And inflation also 
had the characteristic quality of giving greater freedom to the economy. 
To complete the picture it must be added that the devaluation of the pound 
in 1949 did its part in raising prices. 

In a democracy the wooing of thé voter is an inevitable element: to this 
extent there is nothing new in the present position. What is new is that the 
voter has become more exacting: hence the extreme sensitiveness of 
governments to his real or imagined demands. Some startling examples 
can be quoted. In February 1952, for instance, the Transport Tribunal 
approved increases in certain fares, This caused annoyance; the Cabinet 
` met; and goon after the Minister of Transport directed the Transport 
Commission not to increase the fares. The Minister was deliberately over- 
riding the Tribunal’s decision, and he claimed to be doing so in conformity 
with Section 4 of the Transport Act, which empowered him to give the 
Transport Commission “ directions of a general character” in relation to 
matters which appeared to him “ to affect the national interest.” Apparently 
the Minister thought that the Government’s popularity was a matter of 
national interest—which was begping the question underlying the parlia- 
mentary system. 

The assiduous wooing of the housewife (the flapper of 1925 has now 
reached a maturer age) and the promises of a fuller and cheaper shopping 
basket provide a more general instance. The existence of nationalised 
industries has also played its part. ‘The irrational arrangement by which the 
Transport Commission and the Coal Board are compelled to pay interest 
on what is technically a Government stock though economically it is an 
equity, regardless of whether the necessary money is earned or not, has 
made the entire question of profitability unreal. And so we find unearned 
millions being offered to the railway employees at the beginning: of this 
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- year, while Mr. Aubrey Jones, the newly appointed Minister of Fuel and 
Power, expresses his “severest displeasure ” to the Chairman of the 
London Electricity Board for having suggested that the nationalised in- 
dustries tend to give way too readily to wage demands. 

-~ In the course of the last few months the crisis has undergone a special 
development. It is no longer certain that genuine inflation—that is, the 
creation of purchasing power through deficit finance—is the biggest 
factor in raising prices. The devaluation of 1949 also has spent its force. 
What is now of supreme importance is apparently the will to spend which 
reflects the insistence on a high standard of living. Its vigour can be 
exactly measured. In the last quarter of last year the deposits at the clear- 
ing banks were substantially lower (the result of Government pressure) 
than they had been a year earlier; at the same time the turnover of cheques _ 
was substantially higher. It is fairly certain that the turnover of bank 
notes, if it could be measured, would give the same result. 

The high rate of consumption is dangerous in two ways. It is, or until 
recently was, financed, if that is the term, by the transfer of p i 
power from the pockets of people who tend to save to the pockets of people 
who want to spend. Hence the high turnover of money. This is one 
danger. The other lies in the special effect which this tendency towards 
high consumption coupled with rising prices has on the balance of pay- 
ments and hence on the gold and dollar reserves. Too big a volume of 

is being imported, partly because of the growing consumption at 
and partly because of the natural desire of merchants to increase 
their stocks on a rising market. 

In this position it is clear that the Government must follow two distinct 
methods in dealing with the crisis. It has to cope with the true inflationary 
pressure created by its own over-expenditure, and it has to deal with the 
high turnover of money: caused by the drive to spend. Technically these 
problems are not difficult. A brake can be applied to the high turnover of 
money by offering rewards for saving and imposing penalties on spending, 
andl this haa ta face bead done e increase in the Bank Rate implies 
higher rewards for saving, as well as sanctions on spending; Purchase Tax ` 
penalisea spending; and the various restraints on building announced last 
year by Mr. Duncan Sandys will (or may) damp down one rather un- 
necessary form of capital outlay. The £300 million 5 per cent Govern- 
ment Loan announced in March will remove part of the inflationary 
pressure resulting from Government expenditure. All these measures are 
obvious and correct. Others seem to be unduly inspired by the reading of 
hand-books. The high Bank Rate is meant not only to encourage thrift, 
but also to discourage new enterprise, and it will have this latter effect 
most powerfully among those concerns which are shortest of cash. It is not 
evident that those which happen not to be flush of cash are the ones whose 
activities ought to be discouraged. In other words, controls may be needed. 
On the whole, however, the measures form a useful programme and are 
beginning to work. The great question is, whether they will do all the 
work required of them. In theory, once again, they should. The task is 
not really very great. Last year’s wages increased over those of 1954 by 
6.7 per cent; industrial output increased by about 4.3 per cent. ‘The 
difference between these figures is a rough measure of the inflationary 
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pressure. It follows that if output could be increased and/or demands 
decreased by a total amount of under 2} per cent, the pressure should 
disappear; and this is not an extravagant requirement. But it does not 
follow automatically that the requirement will be met. At the moment 
the Trades Unions are as impetuous as ever in their demands, and employ- 
ers are putting up no more than a token resistance. In these circumstances 
most deflationary measures could be frustrated. 

All in all the danger of a catastrophic inflation is not perhaps very great. 
People in this-country have a way of pulling themselves together at the 
last moment if they have to. But this cannot be regarded as certain. 
Perhaps the most important aspect of the British crisis is that it is not 
unique; a recent O.E.E.C. report shows that a similar position exists in 
most of Western Europe, though to be sure Great Britain is least able to- 
afford it. We come back to was said at the beginning—that this is 
in its essence a crisis of democracy. All the West European countries, 
with insignificant exceptions, are democracies, in all of them people want to 
live better, and in all the people have ultimate control over the Government. 
The question common for all is whether they will allow the Governments 
which they control to impose unpleasant but necessary correctives, This 
fundamental question is posed in the profound passage in The Brothers 
Karamazov, in the dialogue between the Prisoner and the Grand Inquisitor, 
where the Inquisitor utters the warning that men want bread more than 
freedom. The danger is that the warning may come true and that (in less. 
dramatic terms) matters will deteriorate until some sort of authoritarian 
government is called in to fix the standard of living so as to ensure solvency. 
It need not happen. But this does not mean that it cannot happen. 

IGNOTUB. . 


VICTORIAN MEMORIES j 


VII. LORD ACTON 

HAVE sometimes been called Lord Acton’s pupil, even—without any 
I justification—his favourite pupil. If that flattering label is intended to 

indicate that I sat at his feet in my formative years and derived my 
conception of history from him, it is incorrect. I never saw him till the 
day I left Cambridge in 1895, by which time I had formed my own ideas 
without being particularly influenced by any of my teachers, If, on the 
other hand, my name is thus honourably associated with his, it is ‘because 
none of my contemporaries received more personal kindness and encourage- 
ment from him, none entertained a warmer admiration for his writings, 
and none shared with deeper conviction his hatred of coercion and regi- 
mentation from whatever quarter it might come—from an omnipotent 
state, an intolerant church, or a Parliamentary majority. He had poem 
pupils but not a single disciple. We differed, of course, in our 
beliefs, foy there were no Catholics in the University, but he also differed 
in many ways from members of his own communion, and his closest 
English friends were found outside the Roman obedience. He was that 
rara avis a Catholic Liberal, fearlessly proclaiming his own views on the 
limits of ecclesiastical authority, and exalting the individual Christian 
conscience above any external institution as the final arbiter in public or 
private conduct. Anyone less resembling the principal converts among his 
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contemporaries it was impossible to conceive. Had he not been 
the child of Catholic parents this impenitent individualist would never 
. have entered the totalitarian fold. While Newman accepted the Vatican 
Decrees reluctantly and Ward greeted them with a cheer, Acton deplored 
-` the centralisation of power. He never referred to this painful topic and of 
course we never brought it up. In his two courses of Cambridge lectures 
there is not a word to indicate the communion to’ which he belonged. 
So far from feeling like a fish out of water in a Protestant University, he 
enjoyed its varied society to the full, for nowhere had he been so warmly 
appreciated. His six years as Regius Professor were his Indian Summer 
and one of the happiest periods of his life which had known many 
disappointments. 

No one could have felt keener satisfaction than myself when the 
nomination was announced. ‘I had hoped for it and talked of it without 
expecting it, for no Catholic had ever been considered for the post. 
Grateful though I felt to Seeley and much as I admired his writings, I 
yearned for a broader and deeper interpretation of history than the political 
school could provide. Early in 1895 my old London teacher Sir John 
Laughton, our leading naval historian, walked into my room in the Great 
Court of Trinity, telling me that he had come to sound opinion as to ‘the 
chances of his appointment. I could not wish him success, fo or his approach 
was even narrower than that of Seeley. By a curious coincidence Rosebery 
was called upon during his brief Premiership to select the Regius Professors 
of History at the sister Universities, and the wisdom of the Cambri 
choice was quickly and universally recognised. We all felt that he b 
an international atmosphere into the University. His descent through his 
father from the Prime Minister of Naples during the Napoleonic era, 
and through his mother from the ancient German house of Dalberg, 
secured from his birth the entry into a cosmopolitan circle which was 
enlarged by the marriage of his early widowed mother to Lord Granville, 
a pillar of the Whigs throughout the Victorian era.” 

Döllinger, his revered Munich teacher, had said that if Acton did not 
write a big work before he was forty he never would. The forecast was 
fulfilled, and one of the most learned men of his time passed away at the 
age of sixty-eight without having published a single book. His treasures— 
and treasures they were—had to be sought in the pages of periodicals. He 
took no great interest in metaphysics and natural science, belles-lettres and 
the arts, but in his knowledge of E ideologies since the Middle Ages 
he has never been- surpassed in d or anywhere else. His massive 
article on German Schools of History inaugurated the first number of the 
English Historical Review in 1886, and was- described by Creighton, the 
editor, as taking his breath away. His tribute to Dollinger, written after his 
master’s death in 1 was scarcely less impressive. His reviews of such 
classics as Lea’s History of the Inquisition, Creighton’s volumes on the 
Renaissance Papacy, and Bryce’s American Commonwealth were little 
treatises in themselves, and his contributions formed the most striking 
feature of the opening phase of that famous journal. 

The new Professor delivered his Inaugural on the day in May, 1895, 
that I ended my University life. A crowded audience had gathered to 
hear the man who, in his opening phrases, struck off the fetters in which 
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Seeley had bound himself and tried to bind his pupils. “ Politics and 
history are interwoven but are not commensurate. Ours is a domain that 
reaches farther than affairs of state. It is our function to keep in view and 


to command the movement of ideas, which are not the effect but the cause - 


of public events.” Passing from the scope of history to the spirit which- - 
should govern our inquiries, he emphasised the sanctity of the moral code. 
“ I exhort you never to debase the moral currency but to try others by the 
final maxim that governs your own lives, and to suffer no man and no 
sue to cacipe ths undying penalty which history has the power to 
inflict on wrong. If we lower our standard in history, we cannot uphold 
it in Church and State.” It was a striking performance, and the deep tones 
of his voice added weight to his confession of faith. 

In the hierarchy of British historians Acton occupies in one respect a 
place below his predecessor Seeley and his successors Bury and Trevelyan, 
all of whom have bequeathed to us enduring monuments of scholarship. 
But in sheer force of personality and width of outlook,-in the stimulus 
of his conversation and the suggestiveness of his writings, fragmentary 
though they be, he surpasses all holders of the Cambridge Chair. To 
Seeley history was a school of citizenship, to Acton a spiritual discipline. 
“ In judging men and things ethics go before dogma, politics and nation- 
ality.” It was asking a good deal of his hearers and readers, but he practised 
what he preached. ‘‘ The inflexible integrity of the moral code is to me the 
secret of the authority, the dignity and the nobility of history.” Almost all 
the reviewers of the Inaugural, which was published with a wealth of 
annotations, rejected his ethical rigoriam while saluting the power and 

tiveness of the discourse. No other historian has i to 
attribute some share of the guilt of a sinner to the ideology and practice of 
his time. 

In my first talk with Acton at the Athenaeum in the following January, 
after my return from three months in Berlin, we exchanged memories of the 
leading German University. He recalled the lectures of Ranke and Boeckh 
in the fifties, and sought my impressions of Treitschke and Harnack. 
Our main topic, however, was the volume on the political ideas of 
* seventeenth century England which was beginning to fill my tho ; 

~ The arresting work of Figgis on The Divine Right of Kings had the 
case for that un-English doctrine, and it was my ambition to present the 
democratic ideology of the same controversial era in competition for the 
annual Thirlwall prize. He entered warmly into my scheme and pro- 
ceeded, as was his way, to recommend a list of French and German mono- 
graphs, among them Gierke’s Althustus, which he described in his oracular 
way as the best book on modern political thinking. 

Acton was never with his superlatives, either in praise or blame. 
Profoundly English in his passion for ordered liberty, he was profoundly 
un-English in his scorn of compromise. As a young Member of Parliament 
he confessed that nobody agreed with him and he had agreed with nobody. 
He was later to find a leader after his own heart in Gladstone, but in the 
Church of his birth he ploughed a lonely furrow till the end. Though he 
Sip ee Sn ia a sarge Apr ch fe en ta 
life in denouncing its past misdeeds. He fought at Döllinger’s side against 
the mounting tide of Ultramontanism, flagellated the Jesuits who, in E his 
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opinion, pulled the strings to which Pio Nono danced, fulminated against 
the Inquisition, and pronounced the Massacre of Saint Bartholomew the 
greatest crime of modern times. Indifference, casuistry, compromise 
on moral issues seemed to him not failings but sins against the inner li 
which meant as much to him as to George Fox. [If he could satisfy. hi 
conscience he cared little what his ecclesiastical superiors thought. After 
the Vatican Council he expected to be excommunicated like Déllinger, 
but as a layman he was spared. Neither of them joined the Old Catholics 
though they remained in touch with their friends who did. 

` For the next five years I enjoyed the friendship and encouragement of 
the Regius Professor, visiting him at the Athenaeum, in his rooms in 
Trinity, or in his spacious home on the Trumpington Road. Gladstone, 
according to Lord Morley, could never have enough of bis company. 
The same authoritative witness at the close of his life confided to me that if 
he could summon one of his old friends from the grave, and only one, it 
would be Acton. If I were thinking exclusively in terms of intellectual 
stimulus I should make the same choice. To boundless knowledge of 
books he added an unsurpassed knowledge of men. He had met many 
celebrities who had played a part in the political, religious and academic 
life of Europe and America for half a century. He had sat in the House of 
Commons when Palmerston was at the helm, and later in the House of 
Lords, though he rarely intervened in debate. Having spent half his life 
abroad, he was equally at home in England and Germany, ig Hower start 
He had challenged the formidable triumvirate—Newman, Manning and 
Ward—in an unsuccesaful attempt to introduce the critical standards of 
German scholarship into English Catholic circles. In politics he was a 
convinced Home Ruler, an opponent of the South African war, and a foe of 

wherever it reared its ugly head. 

Greatly ae Í adinired his learning’ 1 never eesanded is verdict ma Anal: 
Though it was always of interest to hear his oracular pronouncements, 
some of them struck men of cooler blood like myself as too severe. 
Déllinger’s ethical relativism, his readiness to make allowances for human 
frailty and the varying standards of different ages, wounded him to the 
heart. Since the coming of Christ, he declared defiantly, there was no 
excuse for anyone to say that he did not know the difference between right 
and wrong. While moet historians content themselves with trying to 
describe ‘‘ how things really were,” to use the familiar formula of Ranke, 
he strode through life with a big stick and laid about him without fear or 
favour. “ The greater the sinner the greater the sin.” To hush up crimes 
was almost as grave an offence as to commit them. Hence his celebrated 
onslaught on Creighton’s leniency to the Renaissance Popes—the first and 
last instance of a Catholic scholar censuring an Anglican Bishop for 
whitewashing the Vatican. : 

If the categorical imperative of the conscience was the first article of 
-Acton’s tenes oe the second was the promotion of liberty in all its forms 

up of power into little. bits so that no mortal man or 

group dae men should possess too much of it. The oft-quoted aphorism in a 
letter to Creighton—“ all power tends to corrupt and absolute power | 
corrupts absolutely "is his most enduring legacy to mankind. He 
declined to make an exception for the Pope whose claim to infallibility in 
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matters of faith and morals was rebutted with a wealth of erudition in the 

most celebrated of Ddllinger’s writings, The Pope and the Council. Acton’s 

ideal constitution was a federation on the Swias or American model; a. 
system of wheels within wheels. Though he was born in Italy of a 

German mother, educated in France and Germany, and spent a large part; 
of his life abroad, he had enough English blood in his veins to love political 

and spiritual liberty with a passion never exceeded by any of its island 

champions from Milton to Mill. 

It was Acton’s lifelong opposition to totalitarianism in every form which 
drew me so closely to him and which accounts for the spectacular revival of 
interest in the man and his writings in the middle decades of the twentieth 
century. Fifty years after his death the lonely scholar has come into his 
own. ‘‘ He is of this age more than of his,” declares Gertrude Himmelforb 
in her striking volume Lord Acton: a Study tn Rehgion and Politics; “ he is 
indeed one of our great contemporaries.” It is above all as an apostle of 
liberty that his name and influence survive. He ranks with Locke and 
Jefferson, Humboldt, Mill and Croce among the leading Liberal thinkers 
of the modern world. He agreed with Gladstone that the price of liberty 
is eternal vigilance, and with Goethe’s couplet that “‘ he and he only merits 
liberty who conquers it afresh from day to day.” And he demanded much . 
more than national and political self-determination. ‘ By liberty I mean 
the assurance that every man shall be protected in doing what he believes 
his duty against the influence of authority and majorities, customs and 
opinion. It is bee to be the citizen of a humble commonwealth in the 
Alps than the subject of the superb autocracy that overshadows half of 
Asia and Europe.” There was a ring in his voice when he spoke of © 


Since liberty was the greatest prize of civilised mankind and indeed the 
hall-mark of civilisation, its evolution appeared to Acton the most signifi- 
cant thems in the whole range of historical research. “We have no 
thread through the enormous intricacy of modern politics,” he declared 
in his Lectures on Modern History, “ except the idea of progress towards 
more perfect and assured freedom and the divine right of free men.” 
The dream of his life—to write the history of liberty—was unfulfilled for ` 
his words on Ddllinger are applicable to himself. “ He would not write 
with imperfect materials, and to him the materials were always imperfect.” 
Happily we can reconstruct the outlines from the crumbs which fell from 
his table. At the back of everything since man emerged from savagery 
we discover the conflict of ideas. The first step on the long road was the 
Stoic recognition of “ the law of nature ”’; the second was the proclamation 
of the spiritual independence of the individual by the Christian Church, 
the first great institution which dared to tell the state: “ Thus far and no 
farther ”’; the third was the British invention of representative government 
in the thirteenth century; the fourth the proclamation of the Rights of 
Man by the Founding Fathers of the United States and the men of 1789. 
While almost every Catholic speaks with horror of the French Revolution 
Acton greets its opening phase with a cheer. The Declaration of the 
Rights of Man is welcomed as “ the triumphant pe of the doc- 
trine that human obligations are not all assignable to interest or to fọrce. 
This single page of print is stronger than all the armies of Napoleon.” 
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Yet democracy, like all forms of government, needs to be watched, for no 
class is fit for supreme power. “ The law of liberty tends to abolish the 
reign of race over race, of faith over faith, of class over class.” ‘The 
emancipation of conscience, he declared, was the main content of modern 


‘Acton’s main occupation during his closing years was the planning of the 
Cambridge Modern History. He accepted the invitation of the University 
Press with alacrity, ‘“‘ because such an opportunity of promoting his own 
ideas for the treatment of history has seldom been given to any man. We 
shall avoid the needless utterance of opinion or service of a cause. Con- 
tributors will understand that our Waterloo must satisfy French and 
English, Germans and Dutch alike.” He had drawn up a list of contribu- 
tors and secured the acceptance of the greater number when in the spring 
of 1go1 he had a stroke. Though he gradually rallied his work at Cam- 
AA ene ea oom ed ene eta 
Alps. On the evening before I started for Egypt in January, 1902, I 
received a long letter in pencil asking me to look up various queries in the 
British Museum. I promised to comply after my return, but then it was 
too late. He died shortly before the appearance of the first volume. The 
Introductory Chapter on the legacy of the Middle Ages which he had 
intended to write was entrusted to Bishop Creighton. It was my privilege 
to contribute to four of the twelve volumes and to review his posthumous 
lectures, essays, and correspondence before the Firat World War, and the 
illuminating monographs which appeared after the close of the Second. 
An even more enduring monument to his connection with Cambridge is his 
magnificent library purchased by Andrew Carnegie and presented to 
John Morley, who in turn presented it to the University. There students 
young and old may consult his vast collections of notes and extracts, bricks 
for a mighty edifice which his habits of work and the brief span of human 
life forbade the architect to construct. Qui trop embrasse malétreint. 

To be continued. G. P. Goocu. 
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HE Franco-Moroccan negotiations are consecrating a new phase in 

Moroccan affairs. After the Conquest by the French in 1911 a 

generous attempt had been made to modernise strife-riven Morocco 
under the able and devoted leaderahip of General Lyautey. But already 
before the 19208 were out the country had been overrun by French 
business interests, industrialists and adventurers who found Lyautey and 
his aides in their way. Their aim was to turn Morocco, still legally a 
sovereign nation, into a. French colony, with themselves as the factual 
rulers of the country. After enduring social humiliation, economic 
peuperisation and political repression for over two decades, the Moroccans 
resorted to the last resource of the oppressed: terror. After two years of a 
continuous succession of bloody incidents, the French and the Moroccan 
extremists vainly trying to outdo each other, the French Cabinet, on the 
eve of its fall and the subsequent dissolution of a sadly ineffective parlia- 
ment, officially declared Morocco an “independent country.” The 
Sultan, deported from his country like a criminal two years earlier, was 
solemnly recalled, reinstated and recognised by the French government as 
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a full-fledged partner in negotiations transferring effective power from the „ ~ 
French to the Moroccans. Constitutional government has already been - 
introduced and effective democretisation of a semi-feudal country is now.to + 
get under way. l 

Only yesterday trade unionism was allowed to Europeans only, a fact - 
which the Communists soon turned to excellent account for themselves. 
Today a democratic trade union organisation is grouping Moroccan 
workers for effective action. The political power of the great native 
chieftains is being effectively broken. Only yesterday Moroccans who felt 
keenly as Moroccans and proclaimed their Moroccan nationality were 
. persecuted as “ nationalists,” as though nationalism, a virtue in France 
particularly in the years 1940-44, was criminal the moment it was no longer 
French. Political parties were banned. The natives who had economic 
and social grievances were not allowed to voice them in the manner 
traditional in civilised lands by organising orderly, political parties to 
express the interests of large population groups. Today, two full-f 
political parties are engaged in the kind of political struggle we know 
tween parties in this and cther civilised lands. Moroccans have begun to 

This hope contains another hope, one for the world, for Marocco, 
the Orient’s Atlantic nation, is intended by geography itself as a bridge 
between the Occident and the Orient; and the fact that the French have 
at last seen the light leaves the door open for a new form of association of 
Islamic Morocco and the Western World. 

Morocco is Islam’s Western outpost and the natural meeting point of 
East and West, being an Atlantic as well as a Mediterranean country. 
While the world’s press speaks about Moroccans as Arabs, the majority of 
Moroccans may only be so called in the cultural sense, like Americans 
referred to as “ Anglo-Saxons.” Indeed, while some Arab tribes have 
settled on Moroccan soil, most Moroccans descend from aboriginal 
Berber tribes, racially akin to the Spanish and Portuguese. But most of 
Morocco, certainty the lowlands and cities, is thoroughly Arabicised in 

customs and culture. Only in the mountain valleys and on the 
plateaux Berber tribes continue to live in the time-honoured way of their 
ancestors, retaining their speech and their customs. Only their religion is 
Islam. In order to rule the country more easily the French have sanctioned 
an arbitrary division. Treating the old, feudally organised tribesmen of 
Berber speech as a “ Berber Race,” and their arabicised fellow-countrymen 
of town and plain as an “ Arab Race,” the idea of a bi-national state was 
launched: divide et impera, “ divide in order to rule.” ing to the 
semi-colonial economy of Morocco, the native Moroccans, driven the 
best lands, unable to get the kind of education and vocational training 
that would ify them for better-paid jobs in workshops and factories, 
were generally proletarised. This uprooted proletariat was a potential 
threat to the local French, Morocco’s new rulers, both economically and 
politically. ‘This threat would materialise should the native Moroccan 
workers organise industrially and politically. Hence the French Morocco 
administration prohibited both native trade unions and native political 


id 


parties. 
Besides playing on the traditional difference between mountaineer and 
plainamen, by decreeing, by a statute in the early 19308, both to belong to 
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"different, traditionally opposed ‘races, the French also played upon the 


t 


<> draditional opposition between the country’s unifying tendencies as 


represented by the Sultan, up to 1953 both spiritual and tem head of 
the nation, and the Ulemas (“ doctors of Islamic Law ”) on the one hand, 


«and the centrifugal tendencies represented by the feudal chiefs, the tribal 


heads who were reluctant to bow to the central government at Fez. When 
the French, firmly installed in Algeria since 1840, had sufficiently placated 
the other Great Powers to be allowed to march on Fez in 1911 to “ safe- 
guard French interests” in Morocco, they were helped by the tribal chiefs. 
These latter, on being assured by the French that, far from their existing 
privileges being curtailed, more would be added to them, joined the war 
against their lawful ruler. The victorious French, after having imposed on 
Abdul Aziz the Treaty of Fez establishing a French Protectorate over 
Morocco, rewarded their helpers by creating them or confirming them as 
pashas and caids of the main cities of the plains. Thus El Glawi (or 
Glaoui) became Pasha of Marrakesh, others became pashas of Rabat, 
Casablanca, etc. To their new rôle of keeping the tribesmen quiet was 
added the new one: to keep the “ Arab” proletariat of the cities quiet, 
using their loyal tribeamen as auxiliary police. The French in turn 
accepted the principle of indirect rule of the tribal preserves; that is they 
did not directly interfere with the age-old customs and traditions of the 
“Berber” tribesmen. This actually meant confirming the pashas and 
caids in their fuedal rule. In the same manner, the French confirmed the 
Sultan in his autocratic rule with a difference. Ths Sultan was to continue 
to rule as an autocrat, but as “ advised ” by his French adviser the Résident 
Général. Thus the French achieved two things: Firstly they kept up, 
even reinforced, the barrier between the Berber mountaineers, kept down 
in a feudal system, under the close supervision of their hereditary rulers— 
the faithful allies of the French and the more evolved plainsmen; Secondly 
they prevented political changes in the more evolved cities of Morocco, for 
political changes in the direction of effective democracy would be bound to 
usher in economic and social reforms which would threaten French 
interests 


What were those French interests to be so threatened? French business- . ` 


men had already penetrated Morocco before rgt1. It was to reinforce 
their position and their hold on the country’s economy that the French 
conquered the country. Now, after the conquest and the subsequent 
“ pacification ” of the country, tens of thousands of Frenchmen had come 
to that wealthy land, potentially wealthy, that is, to exploit its resources. 
Only the new settlers wished to be the sole exploiters of the country’s 

th. They wanted to get the maximum out of the country and not 
have to share it with the natives. It would be wrong to say that the 
French just lived off the land. They did create efficient public services, a 
modern administration, an effective police force, 2 modern system of civil 
justice. They did set up modern industries, modern communications. 
They built new towns or new sections around ancient towns. But they 


themselves were the chief beneficiaries. Modern transportation suited 


French businessmen and administrators. But native Moroccans who 
never travelled to any extent had little cause to be grateful for the new buses 
and the splendid new highways largely financed with their taxes. The new 
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factories required experts and ekilled workers, The French owners and 
managers, cither unwilling to train natives for such posts and jobs or too 
impatient to wait long enough for such training to be completed, imported 
European icians, managers, skilled workers. Natives had to be content 
with labouring jobs, such as were evailable, in factories and in the new 
harbour installations. Yet they were forbidden to organise in unions. 
The Europeans could and did form their own trade unions, bettering their 
conditions, while those of the native proletariat remained poor, often 
deteriorating as the ancient self-sufficing domestic economy was more and 
more replaced by a monetary one, and with insufficient money to spend on 
essentials, once home-produced but now having to be bought, thus native 
resentment grew. Mass-production soon put the formerly prosperous and 
class of artisans out of business, proletarising it as di 

landowners had been proletarised. Few of the former farmer-owners of 
the fertile plains, evicted by the French conquerors, could start afresh in 
the highlands, so long as the highlands remained the sacred precincts of 
feudalism and “ Arabs ” were regarded as enemies, or at any rate with the 
greatest suspicion. i 

While the French built new cities like Casablanca, and added new, 
modern quarters to old ones, as in Rabat, Marrakesh, etc., only the 
wealthiest, most “ assimilated” Moroccans found their way into them. 
The bulk of the native urban population remained in the crowded and 
unhygienic Medinas (native cities). But seeing alongside of what was 
that which could be filled the natives with growing resentment. Here in 
their own country, with the wealth of that country and the taxes of the 
native inhabitants, the foreigner had built splendid palaces, modern 
businesses, new residential quarters, while everything was done to keep 
the native down, poor and ineducated, and to prevent him from using the 
very means the Europeans themselves so succesefuly used to better their 

own lot; namely political and industrial organisation. 

"The discontent and resentment took two main different forms. The 
depressed native middle classes and some of the old families who did not 
share the spoils of the Conquest or share in the new prosperity looked back 

? to the Old Days of theocratic rule when the Moroccan ruling classes were | 
masters at home and did not share wealth or power with outsiders. On 
the other hand, the bulk of the native workers, the poorer farmers, the 
new intellectuals, particularly those who had received a European educa- 

_tion, and found they could hardly use it in the existing scheme of things, 
looked for basic economic, social and political reforms. Here again there 
were two elements: the moderate and more enlightened Moroccans wished 
to co-operate with France and with the more liberal French settlers in the 
process of turning Morocco into a modern country, governed constitu- 
tionally and, when enough natives had been properly educated, demo- 
cratically. This group, the founders of the Istiqlal (or “ Freedom ”) 
party, rejected both the autocratic pre-French past and the present (that is 
aay system where the French settlers, like the Whites in the Union of 

uth Africa, were the “Herrenvolk,” while the natives were being econom- 
ically and socially, as well as politically, reduced to the position of “Niggers” 
without any rights other than religious. ‘Then there were the extremists, 

_ those who had no confidence in the French, no matter how democratic or 
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liberal, and who despaired of them ever allowing the Moroccan people 
political expression. They came, therefore, more and more to believe in 
direct action to eject the invaders and colonialists. Indeed, the French 
administration and police had taken over more and more of the prerogat- 
ives of the native administration. Only religious justice remained in 
native hands. French law courts, the administration and the police 
became more and more a tool of powerful settler interests, There was no 
redress for the poorer native who could not buy his way to justice. There 
were not sufficient educational facilities for natives to create economic and 
social ‘‘ cadres ” among native Moroccans to enable them to make their 
voice effectively heard and their weight felt in their own country. Gradu- 
ally the fear arose that the French aimed at denationalising the natives, 
turn their country into a French colony or, like Algeria, into part of France. 
Passions ran high, but still there was no native violence. 

Then came the ill-fated “ coup” of August, 1953, when the powerful 
French settlers and their Berber allies, playing on the religious fanaticism 
of the Ulemas, deposed the Sultan and had him deported to 
The apparent reason was that the Sultan sympathised with the outlawed 
Istiqlal Party and was therefore not loyal to the treaty with France. The 
real reason was the Sultan’s obstinate refusal to sign the French-promul- 
gated reforms which would have apparently “ democratised ” the country, 
but in practice turned over more political power to the French administra- 
tion in the country. With the Sultan’s exile and the appointment of a 
French stooge, Ben Arafa, the extremist faction cf the Istiqlal, and fanatics 
outside of that party, began to resort to terror. First it was sporadic and 
ill-organised. French repression was not only pitiless but indiscriminate. 
The alarmed police began to round up suspects and imprison them without 
trial. ‘Tortures worthy of Gestapo methods were resorted to in order to 
make “ suspected nationalists ” confess to plots, name “ ringleaders,” and 
admit to crimes they never committed. This caused such revulaion among 
more moderate Istiqlal members and others that ‘the extremist faction 
won more and more support. Terror became better organised ‘and more 
effective. The alarmed French settlers reacted in two ways: the moderates 


appealed to Paris for real reforms to pacify and rally the natives. Other 7 ` 


French elements, however, afraid as much of reforms proclaimed from 
Paris, which would endanger their political and economic position in the 
country as of native terror, organised an effective counter-terror. 
elements of the French police joined in the organisation of that terror and 
took it over. But instead of finding and killing actual terrorists among the 
natives, they killed venerated moderate leaders who might actually have 
succeeded in bringing democratic government to their country, and those 
liberal Frenchmen who would have helped them in so doing. Since the 
Moroccan terrorists also killed off sinless among their own nationals, 
accusing them of “ collaboration,” the situation became reminiscent of 
that in France during the Occupation: the “ foreigners ” were the enemy, 
whatever their beliefs and actions, and every native who did not support the 
“ patriots ” was a traitor and “ collaborationist ” to be dealt with as such. 
What the Sultan had not succeeded in achieving during ‘his Pre-1953 
rule he now won through his stoic attitude in his exile: an ever-growing 
popularity. The Istiqlal, apart from its economic and social as well as 
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political revendications, became the party of the restoration of the legitimate 
ruler, As such it, in turn, gained wider and wider support in the country. 
For a time French counter-terror succeeded in cowing a native, moderate 
élite. For a time the Berber tribeamen obeyed their chieftains and 
descended into the cities of the plains to “ police” them. But French 
excesses, whether due to counter-terrorists or to French justice and police, 
went so far that even formerly moderate Moroccans opposed to mob-rule 
and direct action came to join the Istiqlal. Others founded a rival party, 
also illegal, the Party of Democratic Independence (PDI). French 
political instability at home and the power of the North African Lobby 
paralysed Paris: the initiative remained in Morocco, with the settlers and 
their native opponente, ever better organised. 

Finally a startling thing happened: Berber tribesmen re-discovered “ 
Moroccan solidarity with their “Arab” fellow-countrymen. Many 
urban workers had originally come from the Berber country. Rebellion 
flared up in the Rif Mountains, a “ purely Berber ” area. Heavily out- 
numbered and out-gunned by the French, assisted by well-trained former 
8.S.-troopere turned Légionnaires, the “ rebels ” held out as they still do. 
The whole of Morocco seemed suddenly to blaze up. ‘The Faure govern- 
ment saw the writing on the wall, and in an attempt to save what could be 
saved of French investments in Morocco with a sudden turn-about face 

imed Morocco’s de jure independence on the basis of inter-depend- 
ence which simply means that France and Morocco, though both auto- 
nomous communities, shall remain joined in a close alliance. But from 
now on there was to be French non-interference in Moroccan native 
. affairs, The Istiqlal, recognised already de facto when negotiations about 
the ex-Sultan’s restoration were begun, was now recognised de jure. The 
French had to find native spokesmen to negotiate with, and since French 
terror had either liquidated all moderate elements or else driven them willy 
nilly into the arms of the extremists, only the Istiqlal and the new PDI 
could be regarded as spokeamen for the Moroccans. 

The Sultan was duly restored. Since his deposition was followed by a 

tion of spiritual and temporal powers, he is now a strictly temporal 

er. A-responsible and representative native government has now been 
set up and the Soveriegn has declared himself a constitutional ruler. But he 
ig anxious to avoid mob-rule, so free elections have been postponed until 
tempers have cooled off. In the meanwhile the government of Morocco is 
responsible to the Sultan as representative of the nation. Present negotia- 
tions with France will clearly decide Morocco’s new status, particularly as 
regards a Moroccan army and a foreign service. But Morocco’s newly-won 
independence cannot any longer be challenged. Now the real task of 
social and economic reforms will begin. The Berbers and “ Arabs ” will 
have to be integrated into one united nation. The tribesmen will have to 
be de-feudalised, the powers of pashas and caids abolished. El Glaoui’s 
death led to the abolition of his status and powers. His sons are now simple 
Moroccans. A general education system capable of modernising the 
entire native population has to be set up. The whole Berber pop tion 
has to be taught firet Arab and then French. Native agriculture has to be 
modernised, new land won for cultivation. New industries capable of 
absorbing surplus native labour have to be set up, more and more natives ' 
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trained for key positions. Already democratically organised native trade 
unions exist. They will be a good training field for native democracy soon 
to be extended to politics. As soon as practicable there will be general 
elections and a democratic Moroccan parliament will be elected to initiate 
new democratic legislation. The status of the Spanish Zone and Tangier 
will presently have to be revised since the organic unity of Morocco has 
never been legally challenged. The Spaniards, to annoy the French, 
encouraged and aided the Rif rebellion, but by so doing fanned the flames 
of Moroccan nationalism in their own zone. Now that the Rif war has 
forced France to grant independence to her part of Morocco the Spaniards 
will be unable to keep their hold on their own. But international treaties 
must be properly rescinded. A general conference will be required to 
restore a united, independent Morocco. The new Morocco will need 
French capital, French specialists as advisers; few responsible Moroccans . 
wish to turn their back on France. The present negotiations are so import- 
ant precisely because a new mode of co-existence and co-operation as 
between equals has to be worked out. Davip Pair. 


SEVILLE ENCHANTMENTS 
ONG pole-barriers at a level crossing brought us to a standstill 
beside a green expanse of sugarcane, and there, soaring out of the 
- vast plain ahead into the azure Andalusian sky, we deacried the 
fabulous Giralda tower built by the Moors in 1196 and looking, I make no 
-~ doubt, exactly the same (with the exception of the figure at the summit of 
St. Raphael patron Saint of Seville) as when the sight of it gladdened the 
eyes of the conquering St. Ferdinand two centuries later after a six months’ 
siege. The city- surrendered on November 23. 1249, to the Castilian 
warrior-monarch who rests in a magnificent silver coffin in the royal 
chapel of the Cathedral, whose first act was to expel 300,000 Moors and 
parcel out their lands among his soldiers, 

We stopped in the “ Plaza de la Virgen de los Reys ” before the ornate 
red-brick facade of the Archbishop’s palace, which contains several 
Murillos and a Velasquez (both painters were natives of Seville) with 
ceilings painted by Antonio Mohedano; but the sun was shining and across 
the square I saw the Puerta, or Door, “ de Palos ” of that vast Cathedral, 
the second largest in Christendom, while its superb, eye-commanding 
tower rose massively beside it into a aky resembling a vast vault of blue 
satin. I crossed the square and pushed through the heavy leathern 
curtains. The huge interior was illumined well enough from the long 
high windows. The atmosphere was devout in the extreme. Behind 
the coro Mass was being celebrated before a host of black-clad men and 
many Sevillanas, black eyes flashing below raven hair half concealed by 
their long black lace mantillas. I stood with them some moments and 
passed on down the opposite aisle to the sumptuous tomb of Columbus, 
with its four gigantic stone figures of royal pages af the time of Isabella and 
Ferdinand bearing on their shoulders a catafalque in which repose the 
bones or dust of the fabulous Lord High Admiral of\the Ocean Sea. In 
high renaissance lettering was the proud inscription: “ Aqui yacen los 
restos de Cristobal Colon” and other surrounding banners said: “ A 
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Castilla y a Leon, Nueva Mundo dio Colon” (“To Castille and Leon 
Columbus gave a new world”). In 1796 his remains were transferred. 
from Haiti (Hispanolia), where he was first buried, to Cuba (where I saw 
the empty niche in the wall of the high altar of the cathedral at Havana in 
1939. When Cuba gained her independence they were brought back to 
Seville in 1891. The fabulous remeins are well enough sepulchred now. 

Like Toledo, Seville Cathedral is a place of wonder. The visitor needs 
leisure and patience in order to savour its spaciousness and magnificence, 
its stupendous works of art, among them Murillo’s “ San Antonio,” works 
of Jordaens, Valdes Leal, Zurbarán, Ribera, the incomparable sculptures of 
Montañes and Diego de Siloe, the great and precious Renaissance custodia, 
commissioned by the Cathedral chapter in 1579 and fashioned in a few 
months by Juan de Arfe who with no false modesty declared in a detailed 
description that it was “ the largest and best piece of work that this genera- 
tion knows,” and the wonderful ivory crucifix of Alonso Cano. One must 
revisit this Cathedral again and again to grasp its immense “ spaciousness 
of soul ” to enjoy its vast silences and detailed beauties. 

The Court of the Oranges, now occupying only half the space it once did 
with its green-barked trees and bitter uneatable fruit, looked grey and for- 
lorn in the January light. The Columbus Library of books and manuscripts, 
which once belonged to the Discoverer of the new world and afterwards to 
his eldest son Fernando who presented it to the city, was unfortunately 
closed. I left the Cathedral precincts and walked to the Pension Don 
Marcos, situated in the former “ Palace of the Abbots” (hence the street 
name “ Abades ”) in the old part of the city, with its beautiful spacious 
patio, pleasant enough, in spring and summer, but cold in January, and its 
subterranean remains of Roman baths. 

Leas than ten minutes away was the British Institute occupying a fine 
Andalusian mansion; a nearby corner. house bore a plaque recording 
that Cardinal Wiseman had been born there. How evocative it was of the 
Seville of earlier centuries to walk through these silent, narrow, cobbled 
streets at night, gazing up beyond the decorated iron rejas, with their 


- trailing green plants, at the inky-dark sky all aglitter with multitudinous 


stars. In shadowed doorways lovers would be seen conversing in low 
tones, while from shuttered ground-floor rooms one heard the strumming of 

itara and clear, bell-like song. How easy to conjure up the vision of 
Pedro the Cruel sallying forth from that Moorish Alcazar nearby to engage 
in some nocturnal escapade, ending in seduction or murder! How 
inevitable to recall that I was in the traditional city of Don Juan de Tenorio. 

After many years I strolled once again through the narrow Sierpes, 
forbidden to ali but pedestrian traffic, with its fascinating shops crowded 
with fans and trinkets, male and female dolls clad in the captivating 
Andalusian festival dress, or as matadors or farmers, past the site of the 
prison where Cervantes conceived his masterpiece, back round the historic 
Plaza de San Fernando, Seville’s heart and centre through so many 
centuries, past the rich renaissance facade of the Town Hall, the Casas 
Capitulares or Ayuntamiento, to the broad promenade on the left bank of 
the river with Seville’s great Bull-ring (“ Real Maestranza de Caballeria ’’) 
and Torre d’Oro, the old Moorish tower in which the silver and gold sent 
back to Spain by the conquistadores was stored. 
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The gay and volatile Sevillians love promenading their streets and 
squares half the night. But it is of course on festive occasions that this 
daily panorama of. Sevillian life provides the richest spectacle, in Holy 
Week, or during the feria held each April in the immense Prado de San 
Sebastian, adjoining the enchanting Maria Luisa Park. In this Prado 
there is a striking equestrian statue of the Cid Campeador, Ruy Diaz de 
Vivar, standing i in his great with sword raised aloft (“‘ A disaster 
for Islam ” announces its Sauk inscription), a work executed by the 
American sculptress and life long Hispanophile Alice Huntingdon. 

As it happened, the Feast of the Three Kings coincided with my visit 
and made it specially memorable. One evening when crossing the lamp- 
lit Plaza de la Virgen, and rounding a corner of the Cathedral with, on the 
left, the historic Lonja containing the archives of the administration and 
evangelisation of the “ Indies,” or Spanish American colonies, my ears 
were assailed by the sweet but sharp and penetrating notes of a choir 
singing some rhythmical chant of quite obvicus Arab musical origin. 
At the great gate of St. Christopher, opposite the Lonja, the courtyard 
was brightly lit up, and half-filled with young, middle-aged and old 
Sevillians crowded round half-a-dozen boys dressed in coloured capes and 
; tasselled caps who were singing with right goodwill accompanied 

by a guitar, a tambourine, triangles and a drum. All I could make of their 
, chanting was the refrain “ la Nav-i-dad,” which expressively and freely 

sprinkled the verses. i 
~ Beyond these pious lads, who were probably the setses who dance before 
the High Altar on the Feast of Corpus Cristi, and the attendant crowd, 
stretched right across the great shadowed Puerto de San Christobal, was a 
_ sloping brightly lit tableau depicting the arrival of the Magi—three 
ebony-hued and elaborately apparelled dolls alighting at the stable door 
at Bethlehem and sinking on one knee before the Wonder Child. Acroas 
the wide tableau, studied with tiny trees and bushes, other miniature figures 
were scattered, each a careful study, and various toy animals including 
laden camels and a donkey baring its teeth and dragging at its bridle. 
How charming seemed such childlike faith in the historical authenticity _ 
of the Bible narrative. Not so jejune but far more spectacular was the 
procession through the main streeta, hours later. The cavalcade, preceded 
by military trumpeters and a cavalry band, was, I estimate, nearly half a 
mile long, with platoons of khaki-clad soldiers marching in front of each 
float or paso bearing girls dressed as angels or women of Bethlehem. All 
‘Seville was in the streets, milling inwards from the dense-packed pave- 
ments, as the procession approached. So thick was the crowd, so excited 
the children, t I was forced to squeeze through the “‘ crust ” and join the 
procession itself, finding myself behind the float of King Melchior. Home- 
made rhymes in honour of the Kings were to be seen affixed above the 
portals of hard-headed silveramiths in Sierpes,. while the cafés did a 
roaring trade in copas of wine, canas of beer, or copitas of the sweet anis 
liqueur. 

The Alcazar, standing beyond the Moorish red walls and but a stone’s 
throw from the Cathedral, remains, after six centuries, a precious jewel of 
the Hispano-Arab civilisation. The glittering mosaics dating from the 
time of Pedro the Cruel, the arched and pillared galleries of the Patio de las 
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Doncellas, the exquisite proportions and coloured splendours of the 
Hall of Ambassadore—uniting ` (says José Amador de los Rios) all the 
“ mas grandioso y bello ha producido la arquitectura arabe tn nuestro suelo 
. privilegiado ”—the Salon of Carlos V, which tradition says witnessed the 
death of St. Ferdinand who took up his residence in the Alcazar after the 
conquest of the city, the hall and oratory of Ferdinand and Isabella— 
or the delicious gardens so beloved of Charles V, with their spreading 
flower-beds, citrus trees, palms, and banks of sweet-smelling jasmine, and 
sibillating fountains—all here constitutes an enchantment for the visitor 
from the North at any time of the year. Not the least enthralling of the 
Alcazar exhibits are the famous tapestries depicting the expedition of 
Charles V to Tunisia. Unlike most royal tapestries these are historic 
records with authentic portraits. The tall, angular, fully armoured and 
accoutred figure of the military commander of the expedition, for instance, ` 
the Duke of Alba, the “ great ” Alvarez de Toledo, is immediately identifi- 
able in the throng of horsemen and warriors on the low shore, with his 
granite-like forehead, beetling eyes, and patriarchal beard. Those piercing, 
hawk-like features had come down through the centuries as family 
heairlooms, and whenever I met his descendent, the late Duke of Berwick 
and Alba, in London or Madrid, I fancied I could discern in his proud and 
aristocratic features the actual lineaments of his famous ancestor. | 
The aura of antiquity and diverse occupancy hangs, too, about the 
celebrated Palacio de las Duenas, the Alba Seville palace, which harmon- 
iously unites Moorish, Gothic and Renaissance styles, with a mudejar patio 
anda Gothic chapel. I followed the Duke’s agent through the living rooms, 
draped with white furniture coverings, and the bedrooms occupied at 
. various times by the Empress Eugenie, the Duke’s aunt, the Duchess of 
Northumberland, and A Duff Coopers. The walls contained few 
pictures of merit, but it was interesting on emerging from the last room to 
find two sepia portraits by Augustus John of the late Duke and his daughter, 
the present Duchess of Berwick and Alba, relics presumably of Embassy 
days in Belgrave Square. A marble memorial plaque in the hall of the 
“ Archivo General de Indies ” commemorates the Spanish missionaries, 
Jesuita, Dominicans, Franciscans, and others, who lost their lives while 
evangelising the Americas. I was disappointed not to find in the upper 
galleries the letter Cervantes addressed to the “ Casa” seeking a job as 
clerk in the New World; but there was one from Cortes, and another from 
Pizarro, and a rough map of Hispanolia and two autograph letters of 
Columbus. From the vexed handwriting of these last historic missives, 
and from others in the Alba private collection, the complex and obstinate - 
character of the man may easily be defined. An absorbing hour can well be 
spent wandering through the galleries of this first “‘ India House,” inspect- 
ing original maps, letters, reports, appeals to the King, and other documents 
relating to the missionising and settlement, and subsequent government, of 
the Spanish possessions “ ultra mar,” in South America and the Caribbean, 
in Cuba, New Orleans, California and Florida. One thickish volume 
recorded the foundations by Fray Juniper Serra, native of Palma, Mallorca, 
of the chajn of Spanish missions standing to this day along the Californian 
coast. In 1926 the Central Union Trust of New York offered a lineal 
descendent of Columbus, Don Cristobal Colón y Aguilera, Duke of 
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Veragua, two-and a half million pesetas for his Columbus books and 
documents. He refused the offer and: sold the precious relics to the 
Spanish State for half the sum. ` 

One afternoon Julio drove, me once more along the broad Paseo de 
Cristobal Colón, past the Torre del Oro and the Bullring, and through the 
street of Nuñez de Balboa, to the celebrated Hospital de la Santa Caridad, 
where Mañara, the reputed original of Don Juan, is buried. Now a 
Refuge for beggars and the sick, in centuries past it housed condemned 
criminals. A tall and stately if somewhat decrepit nun led us through the 
cloisters and prim garden to the church, today a place of pilgrimage as 
much for its masterpieces of Spanish art as for its pious associations. 
Within the typically 17th century interior are renowned canvases by 
Murillo and Juan de Valdes Leal, the former edifying and enlivening, the 
latter horrifying in their macabre realism. There are perhaps no more 
realistic representations of the stark finality of death than Valdes Ledls’ 
“ El Triunfo de la Muerte,” painted in 1670, and his “ Fin de las Glorias 
del Mundo,” painted the following year, which face each other on opposite 
walls at the head of the nave in Mafiara’a church, But Murillo’s 
“ Annunciation,” occupying the centre position at the altar in the sacristy, 
is one of the loveliest and most placid and serene of all this enchanting 
Seville painter’s works. 

Mañara typifies the Spanish obsession with death. In the 16th century 
his work “ Discurso de la Verdad ” was published with its whole content 
summarised in the opening quotation: ‘‘ Memento homo, quia pulvis es, et in 
pulverem reverteris ...”. ‘‘ Of what importance is it, Brother,” he asks, 
“to be powerful in this world, if Death reduces you to the same condition 
as the least? Can you distinguish in a bone-house who were rich in life 
and who poor, the sage from the fool, the small from the great? All are 
bones, all skeletons, cutting the same figure.” Jorge Manrique had said 
the same thing a couple of centuries earlier in his exquisite Coplas. Maiiara 
died on May 9, 1679, and was buried in the porch of his church under a 
stone bearing the inscription in Spanish: “ In consideration that his vile 
body is unworthy to be buried within the temple of God . . . here lie the 
‘bones and ashes of the worst man who has ever inhabited the world.” 
‘Years later the remains were transferred to a tomb before the high altar, 
but the stone funereal inscription in the porch remains. 

As a counter to these lugubrious preoccupations I went in the evening to 
a musical production by the brothera Quintero and Leén Quiroga, at the 
Alvarez Quintero theatre. Entitled “ Las Alegrias de Juan Veléz ” it was 
an enchantment for ear and eye, with tuneful music in the true Spanish and 
Andalusian tradition, and a variety of captivating dance measures -by 
members of the cast whose bell-like voices, beauty of face and figure, and 
sinuous, spirited or statuesque movements, together with the electric 
explosions of their castanets, were an enchantment to hear and behold. 
If Seville on this winter visit had given me none other memorable experi- 
ence, “ The Joys of John Willis ” (to anglicise the title) would itself have 
been worth the journey! In 1946 I had seen a similar “ musical comedy ” 
show at the Teatro de San Fernando, where the singing, dancing and 
costuming, the colour and passionate posturings, had been an intoxication, 
and the dialogue joyously naive (“ Yo soy honrado por fuero—y por dentro!” 
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—“I am honorable inside—and out!”). How that Seville audience , 

stamped and whistled: their hearty approval of the heroine’s 
chaste declaration. With what sonorous emphasis she had pronounced the 
opening words, “ Yo soyl”. ‘ 

One morning I drove out to the parish church of San Gil, where, in a 
light and beautiful ; is preserved the venerated image of the Virgen 
de la Esperanza, popularly known as “ La Macarena.” The church, one 
of the most historic in Seville after the Cathedral, stands beside the 
original Roman walls of “ Hispalis,” in the very frame in fact of the original 
and only surviving Roman “ Macarena” Gate. These magnificent walls, 
strikingly reminiscent of those at Rome and Constantinople, originally 
had 166 towers. The surviving one is affectionately known as “ Tia 
(Aunt) Tomasa!” I stood among the black-clad throng during Mass, 
then returned to the chapel where other black-clad visitants were gazing 
adoringly into the typical Sevillian face of La Macarena. 

Croasing the flagstones towards the main door, the name on a new tomb- 
stone caught my attention, “ Queipo de Llano.” Here, then, was the last 
resting-place of that famous Andalusian general, Laureate of San Fernando, 
who, by his presence of mind and astute bluffing, saved Seville and all 
Andalusia from Communist domination in the first days of the Civil War 
and held the city for the Nationalists with a platoon of volunteers. Outside, 
in the bright January sunshine, stalls were piled high with flowers, making 
great blobs of brilliant colour in front of the Roman wall. : 

© B. F. A Corss. 
2° WAGNER’S WARNINGS TO GERMANY 
the emergence of Western Germany as a sovereign State 
last May a new phase in our -war relations to her began. 
Before that we had heard a lot about the “re-education” of 
Germans; since then we have been hearing about our co-operation with 
them. Soon after this event an interesting article about Schiller by Dr. 
Ernst Benedict appeared in the Contemporary Review. It seemed to me 
very much to the point especially oead ihe end. Because, clearly, if 
that universal peace for which everyone longs is going to materi ise, 
mutual understanding between nations in the realm of hi er culture— 
not only in politics—must grow. Everyone who has lived much in 
Germany is well aware that Germans know us in those spheres much 
better than we, as a nation, know them. Nor is our proverbial insularity 
sufficient to account for this lack in us. Compare our attitude towards 
Germany with that of our traditional one towards “la belle France” 
(always rather that of wooer towards a coy mistress) and the contrast is 
illuminating. For Germany has ever been treated rather like an awkward 
adoleacent younger brother, and the best kind of Germans have smarted 
sorely under the supercilious manners of the “kalten Englander.” If we 
hope therefore that the British occupation has helped Germans to learn 
some political sense, let us not forget what they can teach us in other 
spheres. 

This brings us to Wagner. Quite contrary to what has been widely 
spread about in this country, the Reich (politically) in none of its phases 
paid the slightest attention to his views on German character and destiny. 
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And quite naturally so: because each phase had the same aim, “political 
domination over other nations” and this.was the thing which Wagner 
altogether condemned for Germany. Thus Bismark ignored his views; 
Kaiser Wilhelm II did the same and Hitler completely distorted them. 
_ Yet these views of his throw light upon the vexed question of Germany 

ad Cerai Mareen cs Tooele anes to dhe same extent Their 
importance rests in this, that he was able to grasp the German character 
as an integral whole: From inside, as a German himself, he saw it at 
close quarters with affection and deep sympathy; as a man of enormous 
universality, on the other hand, he saw it in ite relationship to other 
national types. The final verdict was that its weakness was a counterpart 
to its strength. He then strove, as none other did, to show a way by which 
it could reach stability and health. i 

The truly great Germans had brought something new and supremely 
important into the world. If the chief blossom wes music, its quintessence 
had shown itself also in poetry, prose and philosophy. In Schopenhauer’s 
philosophy (of which Wagner made a special study) the metaphysics of 
music and of dreams is an essential feature. Embryonic throughout the 
whole people, this special element had made Germans something different 
from their Latin neighbours. They had developed the ear more than the 
eye; the Latins, conversely, the eye more than the ear. They had excelled 
in the invisible, the Latins in the visible things. Their language, with its 
native word-origins, understood by the uneducated as well as the educated 
(unlike our own, for instance), was a special link between Germans. 
It tended to make them stand together and apart from others. The 
word “deutsch” itself was derived from “deutlich” clear, and “deuten” 
` to make clear. Germans had always been home-loving—they understood 

each other. Racial or “blood” theories did not go deep enough. This 
was a spiritual link. Indeed kodanik Germanie hood had been spilt aad 
so much alien blood introduced into Germany as a result of the Thirty 
Years War that it was difficult to decide “What is German?” That is the 
title of one of his articles. Wagner was never a racialist, widely mis- 
represented as such though he has been. 

Germans were a receptive people. This had-been both an asset and a 
bane to.them- Great things Pod been genuinely assimilated from foreign 
peoples, notably music which had come from Italy. But much which 
was harmful to the people had been introduced first by their frenchified 
princes and later by others. On the strength of their truly gifted country- 
men’s fame, Germans with only mediocre gifts were prone to 
themselves and become phlegmatic. No people was more in need of 
spurring on to self-help than they. Their excessive obedience to authority ” 
was pitiable. ‘Thus had they become a prey to one evil influence after 
another, Their lack of political talent was obvious. Yet, Wagner felt, 
they could and must mature and become responsible for the way they 
were governed. “Inertia” was the reverse side of that special quality 
which was genuinely German. This side must be corrected in the German 
folk. , 


A ies of diagnosis common in Allied propaganda ing Hitler’s 
paoa nede ie appear’ that the. Nai movement upon a” 
natural welling-up of primitive instincts from remote antiquity. The 
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“Berserker rage” was often mentioned. As an explanation of deeds the 
chief characteristic of which was deliberate planning this was not con- 
vincing. To those familiar with political-commercial Germany, it counted 
as the sheerest rubbish. What was wanted was more fire in the German 
masses, not less; more ability to throw off hampering alien influences, more 
healthy fire but fewer smouldering grudges and unhealthy ambitions. 
And, only too obviously, it was these latter which Hitler made use of to 
gain power over the masses. 

Wagner deplored with passionate earnestness the foolish hankering 
after a return to imperial “Magnificence” (Herrlichkeit) like that of the 
Middle Ages, -which Germans were constantly showing together with a 
longing for “supreme domination over other nations.” As if this had 
-ever done them any good! Yet “even the most good-natured Germans” 
showed it “when dreaming about Germany’s past.” There was then that 
- vulgar boasting about all kinds of German-ness! German ‘“depth’— 
“earnestness” —“‘faithfulness” etc., a thing “simply disgusting to the 
really cultured Germans,” who well knew how much leas prone to such 
exhibitions of folly were the French and English. And there was the so- 
called “German spirit” too. How easy it was “to launch out about this 
in empty phrases!” Yet Goethe-and Schiller had poured it out all over 
the world without uttering a word about “the German spirit.” Acknow- 
ledged “by all nations as great,” this spirit was really only to be found 
“in the ideal soarings of the great creators of Germany’s rebirth in the ` 
last (18th) century.” ‘This, “the one mighty thing” which Germany did 
really possess would only then be understood by Germans themselves 
when they had “abandoned every other false tendency ascribed to 
Germans.” And around this spirit he concludes, “the only lasting State- 
Constitution” which could lead to Germany’s welfare “must grow.” 
That spirit, reborn during the terrible period after the Thirty Years War, 
when the people, pitifully reduced in numbers, had preserved their language 
itself only with difficulty, was first resurrected by Bach. Then an 
astonishing out-buret of genius followed: Goethe, Schiller, profound 
thinkers, scholars, other great musicians and finally Beethoven. Thus 
had it always been! In times of material hardship the true German spirit 
had shown itself. Material well-being had; on the other hand, ever 
tended.to kill it. It is with an emotion of veritable piety that he speaks of 
this child of poverty and suffering; this “‘one'great thing” for which the 
Germans had been denied many other qualities; this one thing which it 
was now their sacred duty to guard. But, alas, they were not doing it! 
“The danger in which the whole of German public life stands I have 

indicated. Woe to us and to the world if, this time, the peopie 

should be preserved but the Spirit of Germany should disappear. i 

ing, so hard to conceive of, is nearer us than we imagine!” 

ese ominously prophetic words were written a few years before the . 
Franco-Prussian War. Then for a short time he saw some hope in the 
uniting of Germany and the War itself. Later, on however, he said that 
if he could haye known earlier what Bismark’s Table-Talk at Versailles 
revealed, he would never have had the slightest hope that that statesman 
would lead Germany in the right direction. Later still, in 1879, he had 
very nearly reached the conclusion that Germany would have to give up 
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her newly regained “unity and material power in Europe” if Germans 
were to “preserve that special quality which could make them not, it is 
true, rulera but ennoblers of the world.” It was good to read the following 
words during the War in a Times Literary Supplement leader: ‘The 
` attempt to foist Wagner upon the world as the prophet of Hitler has 
already foundered amid universal derision. He, at any rate, cannot be 
PASEN to. the Nazis”! Unfortunately, however, this pronouncement 
remature. For even when the “winning of the peace” and “the 
cation of Germany” was already on the agenda, Wagner was still - 
being held up as a convicted progenator of Nazism by highly educated 
writers. ‘This was done, apparently, because the notoriously 
uneducated Nazi propagandists had boosted the “Ring” merely on account 
of its “Nordic” theme. That this drama is, without exception, the 
sternest warning against Power Politics ever issued was as little understood 
by the English writers as by the uneducated Nazis. 

Ignorance of this sort is not to the nation’s credit. In our very special 
relationship to Germany now this particular case of it should be washed 
out. Because the “Ring” is a very special work, a land-mark in German - 
history, a land-mark in the history of art, an experiment by a pioneer in 
the sphere of thought generally. It is the work of a man of “vast” mind, 
as Professor Sir Donald Tovey describes Wagner. So fully did he himself 
realise how difficult it would be to get his whole meaning through to the 
audience that he created his Bayreuth especially for the Ring and did all 
` he could to prevent it being heard anywhere else. One would have thought 
that these bare facts would have been common knowledge to all cultured 
people by this time. Even at Bayreuth hearers, especially foreign hearers, 
were foolish not to make themselves acquainted with the words of the 
drama beforehand. And there can be no doubt that although music is at 
the core of his every thought, music is not the right approach to Wagner. 
The solid word is there to be understood and the difficult problem of 
making the word when sung articulate has clearly not yet been fully 
solved. The “absolute music” attitude, both in performers and audiences, 
has always been the great stumbling-block in the way of understanding 
Wagner. The “absolute” musicians, absolute connoisseurs in their 
own estimation, were from the start his main opponents and the 
chief distortera of his views. I will go a step further and express the 
opinion that the right approach to Wagner is religion, that nothing less 
really embraces his thought, and that those who do not realise this have 
missed the greatest thing of all: the intensity of his conviction. His 
last long article “Religion and Art” abundantly confirms this view. 

To Germans as a whole and to musicians in particular, his message was 
essentially the same: they must gain a firmer grip upon life itself and the 
arts generally if the true “spirit” of Germany was to a healthy future. 
Beethoven, after rising into the realms of the ineffable higher than all 
others, had finally shown this. He had, in his last symphony, shown that 
the time was now come to bring the joyful tidings of universal union 
expressed in words as well as music down to earth and mankind. And 
so it was with a performance of the Ninth Symphony that Wagner 
dedicated Bayreuth to its future work. 

Dr. Benedikt quoted Schiller’s words used in the last movement: 
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“O ye millions I embrace you! This kiss I give to the whole world.” 
These and other words in the same spirit which are wedded to the glorious 
main theme in a superlative manner embody Wagner’s faith in the ultimate 
mission of Germany. But this mission would be carried out, he foresaw, 
“only by the exercise of extraordinary patience and after most hampering 
delays.” Meanwhile in his last years, he said, speaking of the state of things 
in Germany, that he considered these “‘as bad as they could possibly be,” 
and that, if ten years younger, he would emigrate to America. “My 
hopelessness for Germany is complete. In saying this I am indeed saying 
something! For when I struck out in my own individual line, long ago 
for the first time, this was written upon my banner:—With Germany to 
stand or fall.” Let us hope that he would be able to repeat these last six 
words once more with joy and conviction—if he were now able to return. 
f g M. BRUC. 


Bar THE MYSTERY OF 


PRINCE FELIX SCHWARZENBERG 

VERY familiar quotation in German literature is Schiller’s 

characterisation of Wallenstein: “His image wavers in history, 

distorted by hatred and favour.” The Austrian Monarchy was 
richer in such images than any other country. Discretion in this Empire 
was ted. Stateamen died there without leaving memoirs, families 
were reluctant to publish posthumous notes and correspondence, and 
then only after much delay; political trials took place behind closed doors, 
although they were usually conducted fairly, and their files remained 
buried in the archives. j i 

Austria was an autocracy, albeit a mild one. Stateamen only needed 
the approval of their monarch or of a small circle close to the throne. 
_ Men in disgrace thought it “undignified” to appeal to the public. Such 
an excess of discretion had evil effects. Austria’s enemies spoke before 
her defenders and by the time witnesses for the Habsburg Crown had 
begun their evidence from beyond the grave, a one-sided opinion was 

common currency, despite unsolved puzzles and unanswered 
hypotheses. 

The final ‘if’ of the long era of Francis Joseph is still in all our memories: 
“if Francis Ferdinand had come to the throne...” Many people in 
June 1914 thought that “Imperialism” and military autocracy had been 
slain with him, others still persevere in saying that with him fell the last 
hope of equal justice for all the Danubian nations, and of democratic 
federalisation, and that this harsh soldier was an enlightened reformer 
and a man of peace. Similar in kind is the initial ‘if’ of Francis Joseph’s 
era, the two even more diametrically opposed veraions of his first 
Ministerprdsident Prince Felix Schwarzenberg. To some people, especially 
in Hungary, his was a “sinister memory.” Others persisted in deploring 
his early death. Within the stormy upheavals of our own generation, 
three Austrian historians have found it worth while to enquire into this _ 
mystery: Colonel Eduard Heller in 1934, Prince Adolf Schwarzenberg in 
1946, and Dr. Rudolf Kiszling in 1952. In particular, the first author 
succeeded in producing new material and an ingenious new interpretation. 
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A significant fact increases the puzzle. Francis Joseph, who was very 
attached to Schwarzenberg’s memory, once offered the subject of the 
Prince’s biography to the learned director of the Hofarchir. The offer 
was declined on the ground that “it would uselesaly tear open old wounds, 
since fortunately healed.” Anyone with some knowledge of the psychology 
of old Austrian officialdom will realise that the offer from “above” counted 
both as an honour and a command, andthe feelings which moved a high 
official to displease Francis Joseph must have: been deep indeed. 
Schwarzenberg 8 memory was scarcely defended in public, until the 
pioneer work of Colonel Heller under the Dollfuss regime undertook an 
all-round rehabilitation of the Monarchy. In intimate circles it. was 
defended by the Emperor himself,-who never forgot that dramatic 
December day at Olmiitz in 1848, when his invalid uncle transferred the 
Crown to him with Prince Felix Schwarzenberg directing the scene. _ 

“A decadent sybarite delighting in cruelty,” a “pervert whose sen-: . 
suality ended in a nausea which was only relieved by his passion for 
political intrigue’”—such was the picture given of Schwarzenberg as late 
as 1925 by thé Hungarian Alexander Pethd, an otherwise sober historian 
who in other contexts had the courage to dispel some of his countrymen’s 
favourite prejudices, Even Schwarzenberg’s biography in the Hungarian 
Révai-Lextkon reads as if it were composed by a Public Prosecutor rather- 
than by a history don. Yet the Prince had milder judges too. Beust, 
one of his successors who knew him for years at close quarters, was 
critical, but argued’ convincingly that he chose peace in a situation when 
he could have choeen a victorious war, if he had only been concerned with 
personal prestige. This proud grand seigneur’s fault was, he added, that 
he had “too much contempt for men and too little knowledge of human 
nature.” Hübner, who during the critical winter of 1848/9 was his 
closest collaborator, profeased admiration for his devotion to great interests, 
his initiative, daring energy and intelligence. He compared him to 
Bolingbroke, another “modern Alcibiades,” a man of pleasure who was 
at the same time passionately devoted to state affairs. Metternich, usually 
ironical and even contemptuous of the men who succeeded him, had a high 

for Schwarzenberg, his “pupil” and “discovery,” although he once 

ed him “a Palmerston in white uniform” —Palmerston being synony- 

mous with trouble-maker in the Chancellor's vocabulary. Bismarck, on 

the other hand, adopted this keen enemy of Prussia who had showed his 

fist at Olmiitz, as his model statesman. A popular ‘if’ concerning the two 

men was this: if Schwarzenberg had lived another twenty years, would 
there have been the defeat at Sadowa? 

Two incidents in Prince Felix’s early missions might have 
spoiled any diplomat’s career. He recovered quickly from both, being of 
the best possible birth for an Austrian officer and diplomat, and the 
personal protégé of the Chancellor, who saw exceptional promise in the 
young man. Asa Military Attaché in St. Petersburg in 1825, he was a 
close friend of the young Russians involved in the December conspiracy. 
Se o ree thai cy, Were or the tine ag 
and the same background. He treated their politics with contempt 
and knew nothing of their secret society. The fact'remains that Prince 
Serge Trubetzkoy sought: refuge in extra-territorial Austrian premises 


x 
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when the December insurrection was suppressed, the Ambaseadress, 
Baroness von Lebzeltern, being his relative and the Military Attaché his 
best friend. Trubetzkoy was persuaded to leave the building and gi 
himself up to the Czar’s Minister of War, Paice n B 
Prince Felix remained in the mind of Nicholas I. Previously Prince 
Felix had had a better reception at the Rusaian Court than even the best 
born foreigner could He was the nephew of the victor of 
Leipzig, the supreme Allied Commander of 1813/4, Prince Karl 
Schwarzenberg, a memory which Czar Nicholas, every inch a soldier, 
liked to retain. . 
. Metternich was careful to leave Prince Felix in Russia for another year, 
lest his removal should make it seem that he had been implicated. 
aș- However, his transfer to Lisbon which followed was a relief. There was 
“plenty to do there in 1827. The crisis between Dom Pedro and Dom 
. 2. [Miguel was at its height. Austria was interested in the female succession, 
-Dom Pedro’s daughter, the Infanta Maria da Gloria, being the grand- 
daughter of Emperor Francis, but above all Metternich desired: to 
collaborate over the issue with Britain, who had greater interests to defend 
in Portugal. Metternich always wanted close ties with London, in order 
to make Austria more independent of her uncomfortable Russian ally, 
and to keep Britain within the “European concert”, against the isolationist 
tendencies of Canning and the Liberala. Schwarzenberg, although still 
junior in rank, understood the Chancellor’s intentione, so his next poet 
was London. 
Here he belonged to the most sumptuous and exuberant Embasey. 
The richest of the Hungarian magnates, Prince Paul Esterházy, who was 
Ambassador to George IV, was anxious to outdo in Regency 
splendour, and despite his fabulous fortune, he soon bankruptcy. 
Under such a chief Prince Felix received no training in frugal and y 
habita. Yet it was a little unusual when one day Lord Ellenborough, 
Lord Privy Seal and later Secretary for India, cited Prince Felix as co- 
respondent in the divorce case he brought against his wife, Jane Digby, the 


daughter of the First Sea Lord. If only Lord Ellenborough had beer, 


an enemy of Austria and a'Canningite! But he was, on the contrary, a 
friend of Wellington, a member of the most pro-Austrian circle which 
round about 1830 had its headquarters at ey House. Felix’s quick 
removal to Paris was the only course open to Austria, but the lady followed 
him to his new post and bore him a daughter there. Only the July 
Revolution which coincided with this episode was able to shift the world’s - 
interest to things unconnected with the handsome Austrian Attaché. 

_ Later, Jane Digby married a Greek colonel, who was shot in a duel for 
her sake by another Greek colonel. She ended her varied career as a 
desert Queen in Arabia, neither the first nor the last ef her race. On her 
death in 1873, ahe found many Engliahmen who defended her as a woman 
of great charm and unusual accompliahments. Her relationship with 
Prince Felix was, it was said, based on a common devotion to ical 
music. After the painful separation from her, Prince Felix destroyed all 
his previous .notes and correspondence and never again kept a diary. 
His private life is consequently a mystery which has never been explored. 
Apparently he never forgot her, but never mentioned her name again. 
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He_remained unmarried until his death, an unmarried sister acting as 
hostess to him in his later posts, and finally at Ballhaus Palace. Outside 
politics, music remained his life-long passion; he played the organ in his 
Private chapel and conducted orchestras in a style not far short of 
professional. Biology was another serious pastime. The myth of his 
“delight in cruelty” is based on the fact that for some time he followed 
the lectures of the famous Vienna physiologist, Dr. Hyrtl, and joined the 
students at autopsies. This may make Prince Felix a “pervert” also. 
Yet other people say that Goethe, whom he saw during the old poet’s 
holidays. at Karlsbad, had an influence over the scientific interests of 
the young Prince. 

The posta which Schwarzenberg occupied in Berlin, Turin and Naples 
in the last phase of the Metternich era showed what the Aulic Chancellor 


thought of the capacities of his future successor. Prussia was both an. 


ally and a rival. Great tact was needed in dealing with the independent: `- - 


minded Frederick William IV and his ambitious Ministers who fore- ` 


shadowed Bismarck. ‘Still more patience and energy was needed in 
Piedmont, a resentful and rebellious former satellite, with a King half- 
pone E DE aa carta of the secret patriotic societies and Ministers 

e Solaro and La Marmora, who were torn between their pro-Austrian 
conservative and military leanings, and their Italian ambition. Finally 
Schwarzenberg had a stormy spring in Naples in 1848, when Italian 
enthusiasm swept over this capital. In the circumstances he showed 
courage and dignity. The troubled year brought him back to his original 
profession of arms. Under Radetzky in Lombardy he was a valiant and 
efficient Brigadier, wounded in action and beloved by his soldiers, if not a 
foremoet strategist. 

He subsequently played a military part also in the suppression of the 
October insurrection in Vienna. At the temporary seat of the Imperial 
Court at Olmiitz he began shortly afterwards the final and decisive phase 
of his carrer; that of a statesman in uniform, the military head of a semi- 
Parliamentary and semi-bureaucratic government. His first task was to 
convince Europe that in spite of all difficulti upheavals in 
Vienna and Prague, war against Piedmont secon by popular in- 
surrections in Venice and Lombardy, the war of nationalities and an as 
a Imperial i expedition against Hungary—the 

urg Monarchy was still a reality in the world. He began negocia- 
tions with London and Paris, recognising the Italian problem as an 
interest common to the three great powers: d concerned for the 
Mediterranean, France and Austria for their Alpine frontiers, where they’ 
had no wish to see a new great power as a neighbour; all three concerned 
for the independence of the Holy See. He was ready to make concessions 
in Lombardy, provided that the European character of the Italian problem 
was recognised, and provided that Palmerston’s rhetorics on Italian 
nationality was toned down to more diplomatic language, and that he 
refrained from insulting Austria as an “oppressor.” ; 

He further saw the need to proclaim that the Habsburg States were an 
independent European entity. This was necessary in view of the preten- 
sions of the Frankfurt Assembly, dominated by the Prussian party, while 
Austria’s relation to the Confederation was still undefined. Though 
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temperamentally more inclined to autocracy than to constitutional 
principles, Schwarzenberg decided to support Parliament in the Austrian 
States and opposed any attempt at reaction. Only elected deputies were 
in a position to say that Austria was a German power, but at the same time 
a European one, responsible for non-German populations. The Czech 
leader Palacky was instrumental in this and rendered him great services 
by working out a democratic federal constitution. An Imperial procla- 
mation confirming its principles appeared on 4th March 1849, counter- 
signed by Schwarzenberg. Although this document was directed against 
the Frankfurt Assembly rather than against the autonomy of Hungary, 
where Kossuth was in control, ignoring the Royal decree dissolving the 
Hungarian Parliament and resisting the Imperial forces under Field- 
Marshal Prince Windischgraetz, the effect was to stiffen resistance and to 
` hasten the fatal step, disapproved by the insurgent army leaders and even 
' `, by friends of Kossuth, of the dethronement act of Debreczen on 14th 
April. Hungarian conservative leaders, loyal to the dynasty and’ hostile to 
Kossuth, had advised Schwarzenberg to include in the declaration a 
special on Hungary, a request also made by the Field-Marshal. 
He replied that Hungary by her own wish was not represented in the 
- Parliament which voted the Constitution, and that during the state of 
siege the Field Marshal alone had competence in Hungary, while he was 
Prime Minister in the other dominions. 

Schwarzenberg was more indifferent than hostile to Hungary. For 
him the insurrection meant nothing more than an obstacle to his anti- 
Prussian action at Frankfurt and his negotiations with the Western powers 
for a compromise over Italy. The Hungarian war weakened Austria in 
the face of her European and German opponents and partners. For this 
‚motive and no other he advocated its quick and en ic termination, 
against the advice of Field Marshal Windischgraetz, his brother-in-law, 
who wished to win over moderate Hungarians by restricting Austrian 
war-aims to ‘‘the restoration of the legal order,” meaning national autonomy 
such ‘as it had existed before 1848. Thus, if Sch was not 
responsible for Haynau’s brutal reprisals, he certainly advised the fatal 
step of his appointment with such extensive powers that even the young 
Emperor lost control over the Court Martials; and he also advised, after 
considerable reluctance, the acceptance of Russian auxiliary troops. 
Thinking only in terms of Europe, he forgot that Francis Joseph would not 
- be able to rule Hungary permanently as a conqueror, when his whole case 
- was based on legitimate inheritance; nor did he realise that Haynau would. 
rule in such a way that reconciliation with Hungary would be delayed. by 
many years, and obtained only at a much greater price by Austria than 
moderate Hungarians would have asked for after Kossuth’s fall. 

Schwarzenberg was in too much of a hurry over H . He had a 
“grand dessein” in his head, which was not fully discl to his contem- 
poraries, but which has been revealed since. He saw that Anglo-French 
relations were growing closer. Like Metternich he felt the discomfort 
that resulted from the ties with Russiar He felt that a united Germany, 
excluding Austria, would restrict her economic Raum, and he saw 
venomous national conflicts between Germans and non-Germans, if 
Germany became a great power and the others: remained scattered 
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nationalities. So he prepared a “Central Union” of seventy millions, 
governed by a Federal Council of thirty-eight non-Germans and thirty- 
three Germans. Minor German statesmen, Beust in Saxony and von der 
Pfordten in Bavaria, knew of the plan, the detailed elaboration of which 
was due to Bruck, Schwarzenberg’s Minister and founder of the Lloyd 
Triestino company for trade and navigation. Schwarzenberg counted 
on strengthening the non-German element later by Italians and Rumaniana, 
in case the thirty- three millions of Germans increased, or the non-German 
ae of 1850 decreased. Only the certainty that non-German interesta 

tral Union would not support nationalism on the Rhine and in“ 
Helen Gullah ee cu Cue and Bae In these 
conditions Russia, the Centre and the West would have been equalised _ 
as three powers of the same strength. This “grand dessein?” was more 
grandiose than Cavour’s and Bismarck’s ideas which took its place. 
Exploratory talks begun with Louis Napoleon after the coup d’¢tat, when, . 
Prince Felix’s bad health imposed on him a cure which was of no avail. 
He collapsed suddenly and died of heart failure in his official lodgings on 
5th April 1852, at the age of fifty-one. 

The smaller the social set directing politics, the more intensé are the 
hatreds. Women.have much to do with’ such hatreds, inclined ag they - 
are to attribute politics to emotional motives. Passionate Magyar beauties 
believed that Tee was Hungary’s enemy and saw the persecuted 
Hungarians as victims of this feud. Worst of all, serious Hungarian ` 
authors did not scruple to say that his early death was “due to the excesses 
of his life.” The truth is that a few years before he died he contracted 
paratyphoid fever at Naples, and never recovered from its effects, war 
strain and over-work for many years further weakening him. His hair 
went prematurely grey and in the last weeks of his life failing eyesight . 
filled him with worry and made him irritable. A great political and per- 
sonal secret went with him to the grave. When some reparation was 
made to his memory, the world that he knew was no more. His grave 
now lies in a Czechoslovak “People’s Republic” which has no more 
affinity with the Kingdom of St. Wenceslas, the land of his ancestors, than 
with the Empire of the Habsburgs, which he served with talent and 
devotion, if not always in the happiest way. 

BÉLA MENCZER. 
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THE Fanfare sounds, and in the words of the Book of Proverbs, the 

housewife is extolled for all time:— 
“Who can find a virtuous woman? For her price is far above rubies 
... She riseth also while it is yet night, and giveth meat to her 
household .... with the fruit of her hands she  planteth a vineyard 

_ she maketh herself coverings of tapestry.’ 

Theocritus, however, in one of his idylls, strikes a very modern note. It 
is 280 B.C. Two Syracusan women are staying at Alexandria and have 
agreed to go together to the Palace of King Ptolemy Philadelphus to see 
the statue of Adonis. A celebrated performer is to recite a hymn over the 
image. Gorgo comes by appointment to Praxinoe’s house to fetch her— 


» 
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Praxinoe: “My dear Gorgo, at last! Yes, here I am. Eunoe, find a chair, 
a cushion for it. 

Gorgo: It will do beautifully as it is. 

Praxinoe: Do sit down. 

Gorgo: -I hear the Queen’s decorations are something splendid. 

Praxtnoe: In grand people’s houses everything is grand. What 
you have seen in Alexandria! . . . . Eunoe, pick up your wo 
and take care, lazy girl, how you leave it lying about sgain; the 
cats find it just the bed they like... . Now we'll start. . 

Gorgo: Look, Praxinoe, what a squeeze at ‘the Palace gates.... ‘come 
this way. Do but look at that work, how delicate it is! — how 
exquisite! . 

Praxtnoe: Heavertty patroness of needlewomen, what hands were hired 
to do this work? Who designed these beautiful patterns? 
They seem to stand up and move about as if they were real; 
as if they were living thi and not needlework.” 

Some three hundred years roll on and we travel from the East, through 
the Mediterranean to Italy, where Virgil is writing, in his retirement. He 
has his books around him. His bees, his farm and his garden occupy 
much of his time. He shows us clearly where his preference lies: 

“O happy husbandman! .... What though no stately mansion 
with proud portals disgorges at dawn from it halle a tide of 
visitors, though they never gaze at doors inlaid with lovely tortoise- 
shell or at raiment tricked with gold or at bronzes of Ephyra, 
though their white wool be not stained with Assyrian dye or with 
clear oil’s service spoiled by cassis? Yet their’s is repose without 
care and a life that knows no fraud, but is rich in treasures manifold 

. But as for me... . let my delight be the country, and the 
running streams amid the dells..... 

Over in Britain our conquered forefathers are confronted with new- 
fangled Roman methods of building and plumbing and heating. Perhaps 
their clumsy fingers at first refused to fit the brightly coloured pieces into 
the tesselated pavements. Dimly we wander through the early dawn of 
the Christian Era. Vererable Bede dictates his last words to Cuthbert, 
his beloved pupil. King Alfred, in his wisdom sets up the Domesday Book. 
Caedmon, at Whitby, sees his precious vision. 

Now, through Europe, we tread the path of the wandering scholars. 
Here is Walafrid Strabo, in the front rank of nineth century clerics and 
famed for his “Gloss on Holy Writ.” How lovable he appears to us, when 
for a while he forgets his theological dissertations and pauses to tell us 
how his garden at Reichenau was made of herbs and sweet flowers, how he 
“did dig and sow it with his own hands,” how he overcame the nettles and 
_ weeds and how gently he watered his tiny crop of seeds. At almost the 
same time, Sedulius, another eminent scholar, comes to the évéché at 
Liège and airs his grievances—material ones. ‘The coverings and em- 
broideries of the house are exquisite, he writes, but the rooms are dark, 
there is no key, and what is worse, there are abominable draughts. 

We shall let the Bayeux Tapestries bridge the intervening years for us 
and lead us back to England in the reign of Edward IV. John Paston is in 
London, fighting to establish his claim to his Norfolk lands. Margaret 
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his wife, holds the reins at home. The times are beset with trouble and it 
behoves her to fill the rôle of mother, house-keeper, man-of-business and 
steward. In December, 1461, she writes: - 
“To my t wo epfull husbond, John Paston. 
Right wo husbond, I recommaund me to you... . 
If ye be at home this Cristmes, it were wele do ye shuld do purvey 
a garnyssh or tweyn of powter vesshel, ij basanes, and ij hewers 
and xij candlestikes, for ye have to few of any of thes to serve this 
place. I am aferd to purvey mych stuffe in this place till we be 
suerrer thereof. The Blissid Trinyte have vou in Hia blissid 
Kepyng. 
Wretyn the Thursday next after Sent Andrew he Your 
M.P.” 


We never hear the sequel to this, although we would like to picture the 
lord and master arriving to gladden his good wife’s heart with his presence, 
and bearing with him the pewter to replenish her ill-stocked shelves, 

The dynamic personality of an Italian craftsman of the finest order 
sweeps across the pages of history. Far removed is the sober Norfolk 
country house from the brilliant sixteenth oe ae where Benvenuto 
Cellini strides his audacious way. Always ite of and because 
of his roguery, he leca into the sect of ie tan: marah ee collar @hich 
he made for Francis I of France. 

“His Majesty immediately began to talk to me, saying that since 
he had so beautiful a cup and basin of my making, he must have a 
handsome salt-cellar to accompany such fine things: that he wanted 
me to draw a design of one, and the sooner the better. I answered 
that his majesty should see such a design much sooner than he 
expected: for that whilesat I was employed about the basin and the 
cup, I thought a salt-cellar would be a necessary companion to 
them, and therefore had already made one which I would show 
to his majesty in a few moments. .... I went for it and soon 
returned, for I had nothing to do but to cross the Seine: I brought 
with me a model of wax, which I had made at Rome at the request 
- of the Cardinal of Ferrara... .” ` 
We can almost hear him chuckling over his knavery. 

Meanwhile, in England, Hans Holbein is painting a picture of Sir 
Thomas More with his children in the old mansion by the Thames at 
Chelsea. William Roper, his son-in-law, has told us: 

“. ... and because he was desirous for godly purposes some time 
to be solitary, and sequester himself from wordly company; a good 
distance from his mansion house builded he a place, called the 
new building, wherein was a chapel, a library, and a gallery, in 
which as was his use upon other days to occupy himself in prayer 
and study together, so on the Fridays there usually continued he 
from morning unto evening, spending his time duly in devout 
prayer and spiritual exercises.” 

With the Renaissance and the growth of the New Learning, people are 
becoming more and more conscious of their own individuality, and more 
and more eager to express themselves. This self-expression is riowhere 
more manifest than in the homes and gardens they began to build for their 
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families. Grave and echolarly Sir Francis Bacon includes amongst his 

philosophical treatises an essay “On gardens.” In it, he has planned a 

garden which has withstood the test of time and which is as perfect a 

model now, as it was four hundred years ago. 

For a very human touch we turn to a letter dated January 1653/4. 
The writer is Dorothy Osborne, a well-born and brilliant woman whose 
correspondence, during the phase of a chequered and protracted courtship, 
has been preserved for us. Her lover, William Temple, was a statesman 
and patriot of outstanding ability and honesty. ‘They have seen their 
dream house whilst on a visit to the Channel Islands: 

“Do you remember Arme and the little house there? Shall wee 
goe thither? that’s next to being out of the worlde, there wee might 
live like Baucis and Philemon, grow old together in our little cottage 
and for our charrity to some ship-wrakt stranger obtaine the 
bleasing of dyeing both at the same time.” 

How many despondént young women could be writing the same words 

in these depressing days of house-hunting| 

Buoyant Mr. Samuel Pepys, in his blue coat with its ahining buttons, 
brings his refreshing and lively contribution. London has not yet known 
Plague or Fire. . 

July 2and 1661 ~ 
“Up by three, and going by four on my way to London... . so by 
degrees, till I come to Hatfield before twelve o'clock, and walked 
all alone to the Vineyard, which is now a very beautiful place again; 
and coming back I met Mr. Looker, my Lord’s gardener... . who. 
showed me the house, the chappel with brave pictures, and above 
all the gardens, such as I never saw in all my life; nor so good 
flowers, nor so great gooseburys, as big as nutmegs. Back to the 
inne and so to horse again, and with much ado got to London.” , 

More than a hundred years have passed, and in France, the splendour 
of the Sun-King is eclipsed by the horrors of the Revolution. The 
Guillotine has taken its toll of the aristocrary. The fortunate few have 
escaped—some to England—and amongst them Fanny Burney’s husband, 
M. d’Arblay. Fanny is writing from Bookham to her father, in March 
1794. She is, of course, no longer in attendance on the Queen at the 
Court of George III. M. d’Arblay is beginning to realise that, as a 
foreigner in this country, he had better wholly retire and “‘cultiver son 
jardin.” 

“Our garden, therefore,” she writes, “is not yet quite the most 
profitable thing in the world; but M. d’A. assures me it is to be the 
staff of our table and existence .... with great labour, he cleared a 
considerable compartment of weeds, and when it looked clear and 
well, and he showed his work to the gardener, the man said he had 
demolished an asparagus bed! ... . His greatest passion is for 


transplanting. Everything we possess he moves from one end of - 


the garden to another, to produce better effects. Roses take place 
of jessamines, jessamines of honeysuckles, and honeysuckles of 
lilacs, till they have all danced round as far as space allows: but 
whether the effect may not be a general mortality, summer alone 
can determine.” 


. 


\ 
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The great cities and the battlefields of Europe have been torn with the 
shock of furious events. In the quietude of Provence a young girl, 
Eugénio de Guérin is writing her Journal. It has been called “perhaps 
the moet delicately spiritual work the world has ever seen.” This extract 
shows, however, that the unworldiest of natures can be intensely conscious 
of material surroundings: 

June th 837 t in ati | 

: “A spent in putting out a washing to dry leaves little to tell. 
Yet there is something pretty in spreading white linen on the grasa, 
or seeing it fluttering on ropes. One is, if one likes, the Nausicaa 
of Homer, or one of the princesses of the Bible who washed their 
brothers’ tunics. We have a ing house... . fairly large and 
full of water. Our Le Cayla is much changed and changes every 
day. You will no more see the white dove-cot at the side, nor the 
little door on the terrace, nor the corridor and the window where 
we used to measure our height when we were little. All that has 
vanished and given place to great windows and great rooms. 
These new things are prettier but why is it that I regret the old 
ones and replace in my heart the gates that are taken away and the 
„stones that are fallen?” 
We find now another journal, that of Marie Bashkirtseff who left 
Russia, where she was born, at the age of ten. This record was begun in 
Nice when she was twelve and it ends eleven days before her death in 1884. 
She was then only twenty-three years old. In the preface, which Marie 
writes herself, she says: 
“Should I not live long enough to become famous, this Journal 
will be of interest to naturalists, for the life of a woman must 
always be curious told thus day by day.” 

Her chief painting now hangs in the Luxembourg along with the master- 

pieces of Modern French Art. That should be fame enough. 

Tuesday, November 24th 1879, Paris. 
“The studio at No. 37 is hired and nearly furnished. I have spent 
the day there; it is very large, with grey walls. I have brought to 
it two bad Gobelins which hide the lower part of the wall, a 
Persian carpet, some Chinese mata, a large square Algerian cushion, 
a stand for the models, beautiful draperies, large satinette curtains 
of soft but warm colour. Many casts: The Venuses of Milo, of 
Medicis, and Nimes, the Apollo, the Fawn of Naples: an ecorche, 
some bas-reliefs, etc: a coat stand, a fountain, a mirror worth four 
francs twenty-five centimes, a clock worth thirty-two francs, a 
chair, a stove, an oak-table with a drawer and the top arranged as a 
colour box: a complete tea-set, an inkstand and a pen, a pail, a 
can, a quantity of canvases, some caricatures, some studios and 
sketches. Tomorrow I will stick up several drawings on show.” 

Such feeble health, so much at stake, so many worlds to conquer—and, in 

spite of all this, the furnishing of her room is a matter of the utmost 

importance! 

Today Sir Osbert Sitwell writes his autobiography, and Gosden and 
Renishaw, the scenes of his childhood are 80 well remembered that they 
become almost a part of our own past—the North Bow Room, Lady 
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Ida’s Room, the Duke’s Dressing Room, the Indian Room.... 

Rows of pre-fabricated bungalows rise before our eyes: reality is 
closing in on us, and with a sigh we recall an extract from an early Christ 
Church manuscript. It describes a loyal subject’s attempt to give fit 
entertainment for his earthly king: 

“Set me fine Spanish tables in the hall, 

See they be fitted all; 

Let there be room to eat 

And order taken that there want no meat. 
See every sconce and candlestick made bright 
That without tapers they may give a light. 
Look to the presence: are the carpets spread, 
the dazie o’er the head, 

The cushions on the chairs, 

And all the candles lighted on the stairs? 
Perfume the chambers, and in any case 

Let each man give attendance in his place! 
But at the coming of the King of Heaven 
All’s set at six and seven. ....  _ 

We entertain him always like a stranger 
And, as at first, still lodge him in a manger.” 


BIRYL GASTER. 


WHALES 


FTER half a century we now realise that there are not as many 

whales left in the sea as we are taking out. In fact whales are in 

sight of extermination. For this reason the International Whaling 
Commission is sensibly making further restrictions on the killing of whales, 
and in the coming “ fishing ” season 500 fewer whales are to be killed in the 
Arctic and Antarctic fields, which will bring the number down to approxi- 
mately 15,000. The-season is also to be shortened and every eile will 
have to send in a daily wireless report on its kills. When the total of whales 
has been reached, operations will come to an end even though the specified 
season has not run out. But we have to go far further back than the last 
50 years to appreciate the colourful picture of whaling and to follow its 
progress over the Seven Seas. Whaling is as old as navigation itself—for 
a thousand years men have hunted these monsters of the deep. But in 
the old days whales were pursued for none other than the glory of van- 
quishing the test creature in the world. In small rowing boats or in 
sailing © ghallops,” armed only with a harpoon, the whaler crews went 
“forth to kill, and more often than not they met with tragic and untimely 
deaths. Whaling in itself is a saga of the seas about which much has been 
written, and epic stories of the courage of whaling crews will always be 
paseed down in seafaring history as examples of un ed intrepidity. 
It was traditional that the harpoon line should never be cut and Whaler 
crews hunting the now rare Greenland Whales would jump into the frozen 
_ice packed waters rather than sever themselves from their quarry. The 
whaling boat was towed on under the pack ice and acted as a brake on the 
whale as it dived beneath. Often after it was forced by sheer exhaustion to 
surface and give itself up. In these not so far distant days the harpooning 
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was all done by hand, the captain of the. whaler balancing precariously 
in the bows of the boat and thrusting the barbed lance into the whale at 
arm’s length. There are authentic cases of the harpooner actually jumping 
on to the whale’s back to make quite certain of his quarry. 
Whales are of course mammals—warm-blooded animals that suckle their 
on cee tipugh they ye entirely in the sea there is nn doubt that they 
derived in evolution from land going animals. The fore ftukes, 
which aid the whale in swimming, have been skilfully adapted from arma, 
and on the skeleton there are “ buds ” or shortened extremeties showing 
where legs were once joined to the body. Though now a sea-going animal, 
the whale has to surface in order to breathe, and all the time it is under 
water, varying from a few minutes to half an hour, it is virtually compelled 
to hold its breath. -In view of this fact it is strange that a whale stranded 
high and dry very soon expires. Whales are divided into two groups, the 
whale bone es and the toothed whalés. Of the whale-bone whales 
only the Rorquals and Humpbacks are now hunted, the Antarctic season 
starting in January when the whales migrate southwards. The best known 
of the toothed whales is the Sperm whale, but this species is not as import- 
ant as it was in bygone days, and the Sperm whale season only extends over 
two months as a “ try out ” before the Rorqual “ fishing ” startae. It is the 
bad-tempered Sperm whale, however, that supplies spermaceti from a 
strange reservoir situated in its head and it is this whale aleo that gives us 
ambergris. Ambergris, once so valued in the perfumery industry, has 
largely been substituted with cheaper chemicals more easily obtained. __ 
The breathing of the whale bone whales, the most important species 
from the point of view of modern commerce and whaling, is of unique 
interest. These whales have either one or two nostrils or blow-holes 
situated in the top of the head, and from these a passage by-passes the 
throat and leads directly to the | When the monster dives, the 
“ hatch ” is closed by a contraction of the muscles around it. When the 
whale requires a fresh air supply, the vertical tail flukes come into action, 
quickly raising the huge bulk of 100 tons weight. And on ing the 
whale “ blows off steam.” ‘ There she blows! ” is a cry that has echoed 
down through the ages of whaling. As every ies of whale has its own 
method of blowing, and the duration and height of the spout varies, it is 
possible for the look-out in the crow’s nest to tell what species of whale is in 
the vicinity and to make a calculation as to where and when it will blow 


again. 

The method of feeding of the whalebone whales, which comprise the 
biggest and heaviest of the whale family, is as marvellous as their breathing. 
Having no teeth, they are quite unable to deal with big prey that they might 
otherwise so easily crush and eat. It seems almost ludicrous that these 
creatures, reaching up to 100 feet in length, are only able to eat the very 
smallest fish such as brit—known to whalers as “ krill.” Whalebone whales 
are equipped with two grids of baleen or whalebone, which hang down 
from either side of the top jaw and fold inwards when the whale’s mouth is 
shut. Some of the bars making up these grids reach 16 feet in length. 
The whale opens its mouth “ grazing ” or “ swaling ” in the sea where krill 
is plentiful, and the rush of sea water into the open mouth carries the fish 
through the grids. The water is then forced out of the mouth by the 
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whale’s tongue and fish are left stranded, to be sucked down into the belly. 
A duck in a pond feeds in much the same way. In the light of this know- 
ledge it would have been impossible for Jonah to have been swallowed by a 
whalebone whale, for the actual throat entrance is so small that a man would 
have difficulty in thrusting his arm down. 

As with so many other of man’s activities, whaling in the present age has 
lost much of ita excitement and romance. Scientific inventions have taken 


over and the element of personal risk is far less. Once “the fish ” is. 


located, and found to be of a suitable species and maturity, it is a almost 
certain kill, The hand harpoon or lance is a weapon of the past and sao is 
the small hand-manned whaling boat. The modern trawler-like whaler, a 
craft of 500 gross tons and capable of a speed of 17 knots, is equipped with 
a high velocity n cannon. These whalers operate in fleets from 
a “mother” or ry ship moored conveniently in the centre of the 
whaling field. ‘These factory ships of 17,000 tons, and with a tank capacity 
of 20,000 tons, are capable of “ flensing ” and processing whales at the 
incredible rate of one fully grown whale an hour. The blubber of the 
whale, a supply of cold insulating fat and the whale’s “ Camel’s hump ” 
food reserve, is cut up into chunks in the ship’s stern and passed down into 
the melting tanks carried on the lower deck. One really big whale may 
yield go barrels of oil. Nothing of the whale is now wasted. Beside the 
valuable oil used in margarine and nitro-glycerine, lard, soap substitutes and 
industrial greases, whales supply us with whale-meat for human consump- 
tion, meat and bone meal and liver extracts. Many medicinal and 
chemical by-producta are made from the heart, tongue and various glands. 
The modern factory ship after a good Antarctic season may well steam into 
port with a cargo worth £3 million, and a harpoon gunner can earn up to 
£4,000 a trip given “ fisherman’s luck.” 

It is now no longer necessary to see the ‘‘ blow” of a whale, for the 
whaler of to-day has an echo-location device that records the movements 
of a whale below the surface, and some factory ships carry spotter aircraft. 
Recently it has been thought that whales possess some kind of echo- 
location device of their own, and by the use of it they are able to take 
evasive action when a whaler approaches. One of the very latest scientific 
inventions is an automatic winding reel which ‘‘ plays ” the whale, letting 
out the nylon cable and winding it in so that there is always tension on the 

whatever ita acrobatic manoeuvres—whether it “ lobtails,” “ pitch- 

les,” bores inwards towards the whaler or “ sounds.” In the sea whales 
ve only one natural enemy—the grampus or killer-whale, the most fear- 
some of living creatures. e killer-whales, which hunt in packs and harry 
the far bigger and slower species, are capable of swallowing a shark and 
can with one bite sever an elephant seal in half. But never-the-less 
Lilliputian man is the greatest enemy of the whales that carry cargoes of 
“liquid gold.” If whaling is to go on succesafully, a balance must be 
ed between the whales killed and those left to breed. If too few 
whales are killed, whaling with its enormous capital outlay becomes 


uneconomical, and if too many reach the factory ships daily, there will” 


be too few to hunt. By shooting metal cylinders into the hides of whales at 
sea and marking them, we are now learning a great deal about their 
migrations and breeding habits in the seas of the world, but we have 
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much yet to discover. The “ Moby Dick” and Le Cachalot of by-gone 
days is still the most mighty creature of creation. It has certainly set us a 
“whale of a problem ” to salve. R H. Frrry. 


ST. DAVID OF WALES 


NCE during the last war when so many thousands of our men 
were held prisoners by the Japanese a post-card from one of the 
camps Sanm relatives i in ‘Wales. When they read one sentence, 
“ Choir ractising for March 1,” they knew all was well. For that is 
St. David’s Day, when that great and good man who brought Christianity 
seers le in the sixth century is remembered all over the 
ove and devotion, and in his remembrance all Welsh 
children hold holiday. The lovely little cathedral that bears his name is 
built at the extreme and westernmost edge of Wales, at the point where the 
coast of Pembrokeshire juts out into a sea made brilliant by the d: 
sun. Although this was begun as long ago as 1180 it is at least the fo 
cathedral on the site. Few realise it is the centre of the oldest see in 
Britain, one that has had twenty-two bishops more than Canterbury; 
nine more than London even. Seven centuries back, in 1248, a strong 
earthquake caused considerable damage; and evidence can also be seen of 
neglect and even ruin in three later centuries during which the church 
had no roof and was windowless. The past hundred years has been a 
period of slow restitution, but the rescued cathedral stands on marshy 
ground, half-hidden in the Vale of Roses, and subsidence is a constant 


worry. 
All his life St. David served the people of Wales with unfailing devotion, 
and that eminent scholar and ch Giraldus Cambrensis (he was 
himself twice elected by the Chapter to the Bishopric of St. David’s, 
Gat leary i Eed ie seria hits wo Reet eet Gente Mine 
“ A mirror and pattern to all, instructing both by word and example, 
excellent in his preaching, but still more so in his works. He was a 
doctrine to all, a guide to the religious, a life to the poor, a support to 
orphans, a protection to widows, a father to the fatherless, a rule to 
monks, and a model to teachers; becoming all to all, that eo hé might 
gain all to God.” It is believed that St. David was born about the year 
500, and he lived to a very great age, perhaps 100 years. He came of 
good family, and was the son of Prince Sandde and Princess Non, who 
ranks ‘as a Cymric Saint. He may have been the uncle of the famous 
King Arthur. When quite young he came under the influence of Bishop 
Dubricus. This man had been consecrated by Bishop Germanus, a 
educated man, a lawyer, and a duke of a wide province of France 
(Gaul), who had been sent to Britain to preach. He and his companion, 
Bishop Lupus, preached every day, not only in churches, but in the fields 
and open country, wherever there were people to listen. At first Bishop 
Dubricus lived at Llandaff, South Wales, where there is still a bishop, and 
afterwards he became a hermit in North Wales. Like his teacher he . 
proclaimed the Gospel in the open air, sometimes to a thousand people at 
„once. Dewi, or David as we would call him today, ae cohpciec and 
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soon became prominent in the councils of the Christian Church, presiding 
at synods. He was tireless in his activities, and worked as a missionary 
among his countrymen, penetrating into the then remote and wild valleys 
of Cambria. St. David founded no fewer than twelve monasteries into 
which he gathered young Welshmen, training them to be preachers of the 
Gospel and workers for Christ all over their native land. He had received 
his early education at Ty Dewi (msaning “ David’s House”), answering 
to the present St. David’s, which was a seminary of learning and nursery of 
saints, Close by, years later, he founded one of his monasteries in the 
Vale of Rhos. 

The discipline which St. David enjoined in his monastic retreats is 
carded aa having been ‘af cio sabes gorau TANE, “ Work and pray ” 
ap to have been his motto. Wood had to be sawn, ground tilled 
fields ploughed, and he inisted upon all this being done without the aid of 
oxen to draw the ploughs or carry the wood. When the monks were not at 
work outdoors had to pray, read, or write, and if the bell rang for 
service in church had to obey instantly—stopping everything, even if 
they were in the middle of a ward. They might wear only the very 
roughest clothes, eat bread flavoured with a little salt, and drink water 
mixed with milk. At some time during his lifetime St. David is reputed 
to have made the long and then difficult journey to Jersualem. On his 
return, at the Synod of Brevy, St. David’s old master, Dubricus, Arch- 
bishop of Caerleon and co tly Primate of Wales, resigned his see to 
the yo man. At some date unknown St. David moved the seat of 
ecclesiastical government from Caerleon to the remote headland then 
called Menevia or Mynyw, and this under the name of St. David’s is still 
the cathedral city of the western see. 

Some have said that this is a most impractical situation for a cathedral. 
Perhaps it is. Before the reorganization of the Welsh Church the diocese 
of St. David’s stretched from end to end of South Wales, and there were 
not wanting reformers who pro to establish the cathedral in a more 
central position. But St. David himself had chosen the place, and it was 
surpassingly beautiful. Sentiment prevailed over practicality; and even 
the impractical has a practical value when it appeals to the hearts and 
imaginations of men as St. David’s has always done. During his lifetime 
` St. David founded numerous churches in South Wales, and today over 
50 still recall his name. The saint was buried in the cathedral, and a 
monument was erected to his memory. During the Middle Ages the 
Presbytery windows were blocked up to give the Chapel of Holy Trinity 
a solid west wall. A casket which occupies a niche in this wall contains 
what may be the actual bones of St. David. The shrine became a notable 
place of pilgrimage, and it was deemed that two journeys to St. David’s 
counted for as much as one to Rome, and three journeys were equal to 
one to Jerusalem. Certainly those far-off days a journey to the wild west of 
Wales was no light undertaking. 

Many fabulous stories grew around the name of St. David and, to this 
ee ee powers of healing. It is 
said that as a child an angel was in constant attendance upon him, and that 
later in life a dove sat on his shoulder all the time he was preaching. This 
is how he has often been represented in art. And upon another occasion, - 
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a story runs, a hill suddenly rose out of the plain so that he could use it as an 
enormous pulpit. One of the moet famous of the stories comes from 
Ireland, and although only a legend it does illustrate the piety and faith 
which the people of the time believed characterised the saint. The story 
goes that about Easter time one year a certain St. Aeddan was praying in an 
Irish monastery when an angel appeared to him, and said: “ Tomorrow at 
meal time poison will be placed before St. David. Therefore, send one of 
your servants to warn him of this.” St. Aeddan was astonished, and said 
it would be impossible for him to cross the Channel that night as he had no 
ship, and that even if he had one the wind was not right for sailing. But 
the angel replied: “ Let the disciple Scutinus hasten to the sea shore, and I 
will bear him over the water.” Scutinus—who, according to an historian 
was to be none other than St. Swithun, Bishop of Winchester—did as he 
was told and walked into the sea until the water touched his knees. At which 
moment a great sea creature arose out of the waters and carried him 
across the Channel. He arrived safely at the monastery at St. David’s, 
and told the saint of all the things that were being plotted against him. 
After grace at the meal the next day the minister who attended the leader 
brousht in and placed on the table the bread prepared with the poison. 
St. David took up the bread and broke it into three pieces. One part he 
gave to a little dog which was by the door, and according to the chronicler, 
immediately the animal tasted the food it died “ a wretched death,” for its 
hair became loose and its skin cracked. The saint threw the second piece 
to a raven which was in a tree close by, and as soon as the bird touched the 
bread with its beak, it fell dead. The third part St. David held in his hand 
and blessed it; and then he ate it, while giving thanks to God. It is recorded 
that ‘‘ he preserved his life intact ” without a sign that the poison was taking 
` effect; and all the brethren gazed at him in astonishment and wonder for 
“ three hours.” ; 
The little town of St. David’s—perhaps “village city ” is a truer 
iption because its population is only about 1,500—is locally known 
as “ city,” and it is still soaked in memories of the great saint. It 
consists of only five streets focussing on the square, called Cross Keys, 
the ancient market place still possessing its market cross. As has been 
mentioned, throughout the Middle Ages the cathedral was a centre of 
pilgrimage and the medieval roads can be traced across Pembrokeshire 
ocussing on St. David’s. They are often marked by sacred wells. In the 
Christian era there was an important trading route from Ireland to the 
editerranean, and not infrequently the little boats were driven hither and 
thither at the mercy of wind and tide, and as it lay on the route the coast- 
land of St. David’s head became dotted with alternative landing places. 
This pre-Christian tradition was continued by the Celtic saints who moved 
between Wales and Ireland, and later there was much traffic from the 
headland to the notable shrine of St. Iago da Compostella in north-west 
Spain. The little landing places on the shore now had their Christian 
chapels; where prayers were offered far safe soyugiogs and it was behind 
these, in the quiet sheltered, well-watered valley of the Alun that the lovel 
cathedral of SS. David and Andrew was built. Like the pilgrims of ol 
those who visit it once will want often to go again. 
James E. CARVER 
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Now homeward troop the children 
With torches of siloer catkin, 
But their joy is sharp of focus, 
Not thought-suffused like mine 
That hardly sees them for daxxle 
Of past triumphant branches 
And auras of phantom faces 


In bygone Lenten shine— 
I 


I hardly see them for daxzle 

Of unborn willow-bearers 

In ageless ceremonial 
Trooping the same brief road 

From mystery to mystery, 

From the wocdland womb of darkness 
To home and sleep’s oblivion 

Of the once-entrancing load. 


GEOFFREY JOHNSON. 


Cw 


ROCK DAFFODILS 
Not till I saw rock daffodils 
Diminutive, in spurred and fluted gold, 
Did these eyes magnify God’s holy hills; 
Was all my joy tn Easter told. 
Josera BRADDOCK. 


` LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


ENGLISH -RADICALISM 


Storm and stress, those romantic terms, best describe the political and 
economic turmoil covered in this fifth and last volume of Dr. Maccoby’s monu- 
mental series, The industrial revolution had been at work for some time at the 
moment when the period opens; on its effects was now superimposed the effect 
of the French Revolution. The war against Napoleon became a war against 
reform. “ We are in a war of a peculiar nature” Burke wrote. “ We are at war 
with a which, by its essence, is inimical to all other Governments. . . . 
It is with an armed doctrina that we are at war.” The similarity with the attitude 
towards the Russian Revolution taken up by the enemies of reform rather more 
than a century later is obvious. The case against the reform of abuses became 
. strengthened when it became possible to brand the agitators for reform with the 
revolutionary stigma. 7 

e EE a e aa anu turib claise i th erein logy of the 
day, were concerned, the hard times left by war and the distortions being 
introduced by the industrial revolution were intensificd by un¢mployment. 
The distress in places like Jarrow in the course of the depreasion twenty-five 
years ago was anticipated in the Black Country of the 1820's. In the Black 
Country “large numbers, very p during the war, were completel 
withou t employment and almost equally without of adequate pariah relief, 
since emselves formed the major part of the affected parishes’ population.” 
And eo, by a natural transition, to outrages like that of P . The tale bas often 
been told before. But Dr. Maccoby’s detailed treatment and use of contemporary 
sources give it a special vividness, which is throughout characteristic of his work. 

It was an age of pamphleteering, broadshests and demagoguea—naturally, 
since in a period when reading was a relatively rare accomplishment, ideas had to 
be conveyed in a form one speaker or interpreter to pass them on to 
the multitude. Partly the radical movement drew its inspiration from the 
French Revolution, and so, at several removes, from a Latin rationalism; there 
is some significance in the fact that Paine called his work the Age of Reason. 
But inevitably the whole reforming movement very rapidly took on a 
English flavour. In terms of letters and art the period called for a Dickens and 2 
Cruickahank. A turbulent period; picturesque if one looks at history as a series 
of episodes in a caval otherwise melancholy. 
because it had exceptionally favoured and therefore frightened interests to 
Se aie) Doeane prety unien pulou; the suspension of kabeas , the Six 
Acts, oe eee and agents provocateurs (of w we are 


The popular dissatisfaction was sharpened by the contrast between misery 
on the one side and enormous riches and privileges on the other—from the 
King downward. And it is to see this essentially popular movement 
avae aadi valores ia deaa of LEA o 1A @ cesar te chick 
sim of which was to give power to a new class (if the terminology of Marx may be 
adopted) of exploiters. ct the way of the reformers (whose religiously tinged _ 
humanitarianism was an essential part of the scene) was in a sense made easier: 
the conservative reformers could work towards an improvement of the industrial 
workers’ lot without injuri at least directly, the agricultural interest. But this 
development lies outside the present volume, which would be of an almost 
unalleviated black but for the proof it contains that the nineteenth, like the 
Se euro ads, epee eee (Orme any ate suite) Hampden 

WwW JoHNsTonN. 


English Radicalism 1786-1832. By 8, Maccoby. Allon & Unwin. sos. 
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PAST AND PRESENT E 
In this acientific age history presents many faces and assumes innumerable 
shapes in which the depths of universal and general history overshadow and 
necessarily influence the ideas of the specialist and the writer of technical history. 
Professor Butterfield is one who is drawn to the rather than the shallows 
of historical scholarahip, and these lectures deli at the Queen’s University 
of Belfast are directed toward a broad understanding of the modern historical 
movement which began to generate its critical power at Gottingen University 
about 1760. Beginning with consideration of the scope, methods and sig- 
nificance of historiography he traces the rise of the influential German school 
which-was to be of such importance for future studies. Two great figures who 
faced historical problems in a philosophical way were Lord Acton and Ranke. 
Professor Butterfield says that at first neither Acton nor his teacher, Dollinger, 
were scientific historians of the modern kind. Acton, however, was an omni- 
yorous reader who absorbed much and reflected much; and when bara | on 
such a subject as Mary Queen of Scots he saw her depicted in terms of the 
available acholarship. He felt that the history of history was important because 
of the need to look behind the minds of historians. He affirmed that it was thé 
office of historical science “to maintain morality as the sole impartial criterion 
of men and things.” Ranke and Acton both laid emphasis on the principle of 
historical thinking; and Ranke himself was interested ‘not so much in ideas as in 
facts. He studied diplomatic documents and the archives of nations and formed 
_ an idea of the unity that had once been regarded as ‘Christendom.’ Although 
he desired to rescue history from the hands of the general thinkers or philosophes, 
he was conscious of the fact that the mind of man functioned at various levels. 
He shared with Acton a ionate concern for religious values and was not 
caught up in the snare of mere technicality. Professor Butterfield points out 
that the study of historiography enables us to keep the technical historian in his 
place.. Technical issues are important for us and the technical historian has 
gained considerable importance; but technical iasues are not momentous in the 
timeless sense. No artifice can ignore the fact that history which is relevant 
and meaningful must take account of the sublimer realms where the highest 
indo a ee Two sections demonstrate how the 
i ry of historiography relates to certain themes, such as the Massacre of St. 
Bartholomew, and there are seven useful appendices. This study demonstrates 
the need for a continuous discipline in the study of history so that it shall be at 
once scientific and yet not devoid of intuition. E. W. Marri. 
Man on His Past: The Study of the History of Historical Scholarship. By Herbert 
_ Butterfield. Cambridge 6d. th 
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HEIRS OF OVID 


In the childhood of mankind the minstrel recited tales of wonder. Gods 
and heroes mingled. ‘They took one another’s shape, shared mortal loves and 
bates with immortal companiona, boasted of hig deeds, descended to low 
deeds, betrayed, pursued and destroyed one another, carried their revenge 
beyond the gfave. The true fairy-atory begins with no beginning, varies its 
scenery and its charactere, knows no boundary between fact and fiction, between 
tha whicb bis P praed and that a miga ee ee anta 

and consistent with age-long inconsistency. - 

i An developed in the Homeric epic myth ming les with fact in what seem to us 

i nisms. The lists of ships and allies in the kad are taken as 

ing authentic record; they were no les true to the life of their than 
the gods of Olympus. In the golden age of Attic literature these gods still hold 
their own. Greek fancy; Greek poets and dramatists had elaborated and 
decorated this mythology for more than three centuries when Cicero, Caesar, 











THE BOOK OF THE YEAR 
which will become . 
part of the nation’s heritage 





There has never been a history like this, 
written by a man who has himself made 
history; never have the political and diplo- 
matic decisions of the past been considered 
` by a writer who, all his life, has had to 
make decisions of the same magnitude. 


SIR WINSTON 
CHURCHILL’S 


A History of the 
.English-Speaking Peoples 
Volume One: The Birth of Britain 


To live in the Churchillian age of literature is to experience 
the same senso of excitement that the people of Rome must 
have felt when Michelangelo was painting, or the Viennese 
when Beethoven was living among them. As the Sistine Chapel 
and the Ninth Symphony are the crowning monuments of 
two great men, so Churchill’s History is the mightiest literary 
achievement of our age and day. For here the man of action 
and the man of letters meet, and these age-old islands and 
the lands beyond the sea find an organ-voice to tell their story. 


Royal 8vo, 448 pages, 6 maps = : 30/— net 
TO BE PUBLISHED ON ST. GEORGE’S DAY 


April 23 


CASSELL 
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Octavian and other Roman patricians went to Athens to complete their 
education. The doors of the schools were open to the eager minds of a ruder 
race. Their halls were peopled with ghosts or grammarians. 

Rome could not long be content with a secondary literature. Ti a 
stories of Hellas could not in themselves appeal to the Roman practical intelli- 
; ce. But what if a Roman poet could retell them in the Latin tongue? This 
is what Ovid did in the Metapmorphoses. The Greek, whom we mispronounce 
as Eros and place in the middle of Piccadilly Circus, became the Cupid of 
Ovid and of later art. From him descend the cherubs of Raphael and the 
boys with sprouting wings of English Restoration pulpits. Young and old 
of the Greek Pan took new names and forms in Rome. A pho h 
on the cover of this book from a wall-painti a Poripell shows Creek a 
in a Roman dress. The stories of Ovid kindled the imagination of an 
unknown artist. Before the lava overwhelmed them, this had had a 
picture before them every day of a Cupid driving a pair of dolphins in a sea of 
- sunlit innocence, 

Professor Wilkinson has brought out the delight of the Metamorphoses and 
its place in western literature; he rightly insists n it as a work of Ovid's 
maturity, and his masterpiece. But this is not the c of Ovid. We read of it 
here in the setting of his life. Not one word of Latin need we know to enjoy 
this book. But if we know only h to follow a translation we can enjoy it 
more. Pers ts a sariple of a translated lines 

tu pugnare potes, pugnandi tempora mecum. 

Brawn without bratn is yours, arg wee mine. 
Rhetoric? Yes, the resounding rhetoric of answering Ajax, who had 
called him coward. Rhetoric is for the mob and the moment. Ajax survives 
(be ania taea res ae e ed Gee ot En eee eee 
and keep. $ 

Ta ew Toe a E NE a e a 
and provided useful mape of s campaigns in Spain and Africa, This 
work is no longer attributed to Caesar, as it was in antiquity; but the campsigns 
were his, they were part of his story, af Imperial and of subsequent history. 


Conaing OF ifs dnd ita passing and DE Mindo of ar Come: Modern scholars 
hold that this i A : Renee mies 


and a eye vaso rons of all the Daa ee eg ae 
Seat Gaia tee 6 thelr EA E A tadi dual characters For the 


their iar functions—and this single agent is unseen and invisible. Its 
_ invisibility is no i iment either to its own action or to our belief in it.... 
The Invisible has still to be photographed. The Comet has yet to collide with 
a star. Dur ancient hoden an ae eee It may help 
us sometimes to confront knowledge with wisdom. 

W. Tsomson Hin. 


Ovid Recalled. By L. P. Wilkinson. Cambridge University Press. 375. 6d. Aristotle: 

On sophistical relations; On Coming-to-be and -away; On the Coemos. 
Trans. E. S. Forster and D. T. Furley. Cassar: African and Spanish 
Ware, Trans. A. C. Way. Heinemann, Loeb Classical Library. 15s. each. 
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SCIENCE AND PREDICTION 


The hand that lit the first artificial fire could not foresee the momentous 
consequences. lex route from the discovery of radium to the 
Ce ayes aoe Sir George Thomson relies mainly on 
science for more or less probable forecasts. These involve a summary survey 
“of numerous activities: this imposed study of the t is one benefit from 
ive efforts. Predictions also, by directing thought and action, tead to 
themselves, as Sir George notes. Radium stirred a revolution in ph 

a “new and unsuspected physical discovery”, he also recognises, may 

the prophet. Thus “scientific knowledge”, which is “bound to become” 

increasingly the “acoepied background of” thought”, may defeat its own 
ve power, ‘This might even affect principles of impotence,—such ss 

‘ is conserved and constant’”—which aid rediction by restricting 
povattoltice ‘The conservations of mass and energy ye bern combined, But 
particular modifications of the restrictive principles are unlikely. 

Bir George, when condemning the “extrapolation of trenda” as a “dangerous 
method of prediction”, eyes psychology, which is “not an exact science”. 
e e a aa a ae E a al dE, 
accords with “the present trend”. Difficulties beset the use of tidal power and 

may severely restrict the use of solar radiation. Though the h bomb, 
niet developed, may never equal the energy cnaig ee the “famous 
Krakatoa explosion” , it may be tamed to supply a steady a A 
Tn the discaminn of "Transport and Communications” nuclear 
finally obtained from controlled “piles”, figures, not 
exclusively. Television has Though nuclear power “in more 
than token quantity is still a news item”, a satellite station is not wholly fantastic, 
and a visit to the stars may be nearer in the future than Pekin man is in the past. 
+ Nuclear energy plants benefit by the zirconium which absorbs neutrons 
feebly; this illustrates the importance of materials. The future world may be 
more like fairyland than now. It will be if, taking some cues from organic 
fibres, ‘strengthened’ materials also become lighter and more flexible, making 
buildings more like biological than ‘ ’ structures. Biology tends 
to rival physical science in moulding the onkeys might be trained for 
some tasks. These might be bred to have “better hands and greater docility”’. 
Seay cio np al Ad gn Plant and 
animal breeding in ht benefit by mutations so produced. 

Sire pate pele ds free extension. Cybernetics, illustrated 
by the automatic pilot, is well in this. ‘The analogy between calculating machine 
and brain is seductive: electrical processes occur in both. Also a “mechanical 
animal”, responsive to gi hs Een gh rept swe like the 
conditioned reflexes of s dogs. This prompts 2 predictive look at the 


i Sir George 

h many matters, Tigh le Cass n 

prespitn for ima, is no wearisome crowding. The many matters 
easure of meteorological control, food provision, the problem of the 

stupid, and even the confinement of death to “accident or intent”, 
though the relation o “mind to matter will probably remain significant but 


, on an exploding sun. Sir ignores, no doubt rightly, 
any cosmic he that might make the universe a graveyard for man, his 
performances, and his predictions. J. C. Grucorr, 


The Foreseable Future. By Sir George Thomeon, Cambridge University Press. ros. 6d. 
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FAITH AND CULTURE 


This book is one of the better exports from America, and it would be no great 
surprise if it ahould prove to be one of the most acceptable for some considerable 
time. It is, to be sure, a little prolix and yields a thought too easily to the 
temptation to write in technical jargon where much simpler and more direct 

would have proved just as effective and even more forceful. But for 
all that it is not a book which the student of contemporary history or sociol 
will easily put down once he has got into the swing of the writer’s thought. 
essence it is an answer to the questicn “What part does religious faith play in 
she shaping GE paara It ia, in a word, an essay in social physio 
in which Professor Meland traces the filaments of thought and feeling which have 
carried and still must carry, he believes, real faith into the every day texture of 
culture. 

We have been ing through a peziod, he declares, in which the role of faith 
in the creation of culture has been minimised not only in the ETE 
men but in actual fact. Faith has beea like to perish at the hands of a lib 
which demanded clarity and reasonableness at all costs, and which imagined 
that in discovering reasonable and unequivocal meanings we had exhausted the 
meaning of a fact or an event. It is that basic assumption which is challenged 
here, and Dr. Meland has no difficulty in showing that the assumption is simply 
not true and that our ‘rational’ meaning is only part of a mass of meanings. It is 
the bit of the iceberg we see, the part of the spectrum our normal sight can 
discern, but both the iceberg and the spectrum are far greater in significance 
than can ever be discovered by purely rational processes. Rational explanation 
can give me an account of the glowing colours of the High Peak seen at sunset 
through a gossamer mist; it can give no explanation of the ing of peace and 
tranquillity it has for the beholder. Yet if the immediate tended to 
make light of the place of faith in culture, the change of direction in modern 
metaphysics and the coming of dept psychology are likely to create a much 
more favourable climate for faith, and one in which it may once again play its 
full part in the creation of a genuinely healthy culture. 

What then can faith give to culture? It can give meaning to it and can provide 
culture with all those effects which give feeling and tone to a community and 
create supreme loyalties. It alone can do this precisely because faith lies at a 
deeper level that even Jung’s “racial unconscious” and can almost be described 
as a primordial element of human ity which is both able to discern the 
hidden and multiple meanings of thi persons and events, and provide those 
meanings with energies which carry them into every personal and corporate 
matrix of culture. Above ev ing else this faith can see in certain secular 
and religious experiences the symbols of the presence of a good which is not 
ourselves but is in its own being active, ing and creative, a good which 
found human expression in the Founder of Christianity. It is in terms of this 

t evolution that Dr. Meland sees the real meaning of the evolutionary 
and the redemptive processes, and which he puts to such luminous use in his 
discussions of the origin of evil and -he solution of the even more inscrutable 
problem of goodness. Yet such discernments of truth as faith becomes aware of 
are not contrary to the truth which reason apprehends but are, as it were, ite 
continuation and may be either its sub-structure or its fullest eae 
Hence the author is sceptical as to the power of the “neo-theologies”’ of kinds, 
with their sharp distinction between the sacred and the secular and their rigid 
individualisms, to make faith effective in the transformation of culture, and he 
looks to a liberaliam which has gained a new dimension of depth to perform 
this vital function. 

Such is the thesis of this book, and so brief a summary cannot do justice to 
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the closeness, the realism and the suggestiveness of Professor Meland’s thought, 
There are in the mind of the reviewer problems, especially those in the relation- 
ship of faith to history, which it leaves unsolved, and the doctrine of the Holy 
Spirit in this book seems to be woefully incomplete; but there can be no doubt 
that Dr. Meland has opened up a fresh seam of hopeful and realistic thinking. 
B. C. PLowricut. 
Faith and Culture, By Bernard Meland. Allen and Unwin. 12s. 6d. 


TRAVELLING EAST 

Some years ago I heard a Norwegian read a witty essay on “The English, by 
a Native.” He was, of course, satirising the habit of the English, includi 
perhape the Welsh, of trotting round the world and then coming home an 
Pethape their impressions with a fine air of judicial authority and detachment. 

it were rather commoner for “natives” to write such travellers’ tales 

oe the Enslin, fewer would appear about the “natives”; or they might be 
written with more imagination and humility. Bernard Llewellyn is well above 
the average, but he has not avoided some of the typical faults of the English 
traveller who assumes that the English way of doing things is the only tolerable 
one. Let me illustrate. He spent several months in Dacca, capital of East 
Pakistan. Even by eastern standards Dacca is a smelly place; but smells seem 
to be an obsession with Mr. Llewellyn. They creep into almost every 
Does not this kind of thing betray the author rather than the countries 
visiting? Again, when he was being politely entertained in a he has to 
record that the tea ‘‘overflowed in puddles in the saucers.” Has Mr. Liewellyn 
‘ever read the Twenty-third Psalm, and meditated on the meaning of the words, 
“My cup runneth over”? ‘To an easterner the overflowing cup means 


poe ee just a messy saucer. One shudders 
at th bt of Bernard Llewellyn, com to his Maker: “Lord, my 
cup slop over.” Many other Eemnples Hale it be given of this lack of 
on—surely strange in one who ehem in China.” 
But Mr. Llewellyn has moments of rare vision and insight. His chapter on 
“The Islamic Way” might well be pondered by many Christians. ‘The 
tentiality of any religion must be ju by the best people it produces, not 
those who misunderstand its tenets and misapply its ” That is 
well said. So, too, his wise ion that those who want to help the East 
to lift itself out of its vast, age-ol poverty must show infinite patience. ‘The 
future cannot be taken by storm.” He was favourably impressed by the 
Gandhians he saw at work. But he found nothing better than the remarkable 
hospital on a Himalayan hill-top where a young Indian Christian woman doctor 
and her English architect husband have built out of almost nothing but their 
own devotion and the love and labour of their poor neighbours, one of the most 
beautiful and effective hospitals surely in all South To stay with the 
Bakers at Mitraniketan is a hill-top experience, and it provides a fine climax to 
a book which, if read with discernment, should help in racial understanding. 
When next Bernard Llewellyn goes wandering, per he will throw a few 
more of his western prejudices into the Suez 
Horace ALEXANDER. 


From the Back Streets of Bengal. By Bernard Llewellyn. Allen and Unwin. 18s. 


INDIA’S POPULATION 
The population of the Republic of India, as enumerated in the 1951 census, 
was 361.8 million. Ten years earlier the population of the same area was 
314-88 million; in 1931 it qas 275.52 million. The registered birth rate is high, 
twenty-tight per 1,000 population in 1950, but many births are not 
and the Indian official statisticians, allowing for this fact, compute an “ 4 
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birth rate, which for the same year was 39.9 per 1,000. Similarly, the registered 
death rato, per 1,000, become when adjusted 27.4 per 1,000. The 
annual increase o ion is about fve million. 

In India preventible diseases are very common and take a heavy toll of human 
life, But preventive measures are being applied and the death rate is coming 
down. birth rate however, remains high, and the population tends to 
increase at a still higher rate. There was a similar demographic movement in 
western Europe during the nineteenth century; but in India p may be 
much more rapid, for the Indian health authorities can now em toe powerfull 
agents, preventive and curative, of which the western health reformers in the 
last century knew nothing. In Ceylon, as is well known, the recent attack on 
malaria with modern insecticides and drugs has achieved within a decade 
spectacular results. India is 2 poor country. Dr. Chandrasekhar writes: 


still at 1,700 calories per head per Reve exist in rural hovels and 
tenements deprived of even the besic necessities of civilised existence, 
And thousands live and on our ing to, the United 


the capita incomes of India, U.K., and in U.S.A. 
in 1949 were $81, $833, and $1,453 respectively. 
He then asks how can this standard of living be raised “if our population con- 
tinues to increase by five or more million every year?” His answer is: “It is 
impossible.” He holds that family planning is necessary. India’s population 
; paton re tae cates Me Meee se 


at a Jevel consistent with the requirements of national economy. 
To achieve this aim, the Commission recommended that a scheme should 
prepared primarily to discover suitable techni ee eet as 
- devise means by which knowl of these could be widely disseminated, and 
to make the giving of advice on ily planning part of the services of govern- 
ment hospitals and public health agencies. 

There are certain important features of Indian social life that may seem 
antagonistic to ion control, for example, early and almost universal 
marriage. Th the Child Marriage Restraint Act, 1929, forbids child 
marriages (males under eighteen and females under fourteen years), the 1951 
census revealed that there were 2,833,000 married males and 6,118,000 married 
females, 66,000 widowers and 134,000 widows between the ages of five and 
fourteen. Only six per cent. of females aged fifteen or over were unmarried. 


Moreover, a Hindu is enjoined by his religion to early and beget sons 
to perform their family duties to their ancestors. Dr. drasekhar does not, 
however, regard such obstacles as insuperable. Family planning appears to 


be guining ground in India. More than seventy birth control clinics of the 


Chandrasekhar’s advocacy of birth control will encounter tion in various 
but his. book, well arranged, clearly written, gid oma isk 
notable contribution to the modern scientific study of population. 
: G. F. McC.aarr. 
iic a eaters By 8. Chandrasekhar. Allen snd 
nwin. tas. 6d, 


i 
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AUSTRIA’S ROAD TO INDEPENDENCE 
This book describes the long and thorny which Austria had to pursue 
from ‘liberation’ by the Russian and the other Allied armies to liberty. The 
author led resistance to the Nazis in the Tyrol, then played a great part in the 
Rabat ie eena beens te aa a and recently its 
Ambassador in Washington. These positions put him in contact with the 
leading statesmen of all the nations concerned, and his book adds significant 
features to our picture of them. The Allies showed a milder disposition towards 
Austria ee ee her as a victim of Hitler’s brutality. But 
the democratic powers -considered plan for the future, and were 
log blinded by the illusion that Rumia could be trusted to create democratie 

the Danubian countries, The real aim of Moscow was the setting 

up of Conimianist States mihjéct to ita own diction: Many attempts were made 
to reach this aim in Austria too, Ath rt tec aan at Acie cage 
Tt was before the democratic e lee ms cadens oe 
took a E a auctor 
decisive in creating conditions in which a democratic spirit coul 
serength that Soviet machinations failed The Wetere Allica farther begen to 


used for bargaining purposes, to hinder or weaken the defence plans of the 
democracies. If the Soviets at last suddenly permitted the conclusion of the 
Treaty, this does not mean that they have given up their aims. Though Mr.. 
Gruber was not Foreign Minister, then, he has certainly made possible Austria’s 
real liberation by the incessant diplomatic moves described in this book. 

Karl Gruber is of Tyrolese origin and, as the head of Austrian diplomacy, 
ee ee epee one ee ee ee ee 
part of Southern Tyrol. the 1914-1918 war it had been given by the victors 


~- to Italy as a for her entry into the conflict as an ally. In the second war 


she was on the side of Hitler, ee eee 
self-determination to the German-Austrian Southern ‘Tyrol. ae 

with Italy was being negotiated Austria acai d 

ided by a plebiscite. The justice of thi demand -ens undeniable: 

Winston, Chen a Tay $ 1946, in a in the House of Commons 

rted it. He said that in e whole of Europe there was no 

ae people more entitled to it, and that ' every liberal principle will be 


impogned by t the of the Anetia ‘Tyrol to ltaly epainet the wishes 
of its inhabitants.” fo cern equator of the peopl, The 


Italy, though for certain safeguards in favour of the 

oils ee aid ih de malie of a Crer fal Wl 1o07 Wad 

the American electorate comprises many voters of Italian ori It was 

out that Italy was hard hit by the loss of her colonies in Africa, and ne 
ought at least to keep the Austrian parts of Southern Tyrol. Self-determination 
was therefore granted to the Africans but not to the Tyrolese. keai 
Union strongly supported the Italian claim for the purpose of 

fak where die Communists seemed to hare a good chance: in Poley 
had none. FREDERICK HeRTZ. 
Between Liberation and Liberty. By Karl Gruber. André Deutsch. 18s. 


GERMAN PARLIAMENTS 


TES HE ae E e E Richard K. Ullmann set 
themselves in this Society publication, to aketch the development of 
representative institutions in Germany, is certainly an ambitious one. It would 
be difficult enough to write about the growth of British representative institutions 


“a 
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in 140 But the task becomes almost impossible in the case of Germany, 
which the continuity and unity in British history. In Germany there 
was—with the notable exception of Wurtemberg in the south-west—an almost 
complete break between the end of the influence of the estates and the beginning 
of modern parliamentarism. Treatment is made even more difficult by the 
absence of a single German State. It is not surprising that the authors’ attempt 
to link the development of feudal estates with modern parliamentary institutions 
seems forced. 

The yee Pe of the book deala with the situation since the revolution of 
1848. of confining itself to the strictly constitutional issues, mentioning 
other events only in so far as they are absolutely necessary to throw light on these, 
it picks out all sorts of happenings only remotely connected with constitutional 
development. It thus lays itself open, on the one hand, to the criticism that the 
description of the failure of the 1848 movement in Prussia and Germany does 
not mention either Radowitz or the ‘“Punktation’” of Olmiitz. On the other 
hand, there are some unsubstantiated judgements—such as that Hermann 
Müller, Briining’s successor as Reich Chancellor, could not claim any more for 
himself than that he was “a very decent man”—and speculations, such as that 
Austria may one day return to the Reich. basis is placed on the fact that 
Göring became President of the Reichstag with the help of the Centre Party, 
teas ia he ee ce Caman tadina. thn the pe lamentar 
prenden agli p Nese as ersten lg ale ae 

The authors have unfortunately put fo an extreme left-wing analysis 
of some developments during the Weimar Republic. Stresemann is blamed 
for a “reckless * policy” which amounted to restoring law and order. 
General Groener is disposed of as “the man who in 1918 sent his soldiers 
- from the front to help Ebert to defeat the Left-wing insurrections.” Many of 
the facts are incorrect. It is claimed that Groener’a successor as Defence 
Minister, Geasler, was kept in office throughout many government changes by 
the Army Command. This springs from an erroneous view of the workings of 
the Weimar constitution. These and similar mistakes seem surprising in a 
book which has been revised by “a number of eminent German historians,” 

Frane Eyck. 
German Parliaments: A of the development of representative institutions in Germany. 
By Sir Stephen King- and Richard K. Ullmann. The Hansard Society. ros. 6d. 


GERMAN ROMANTIC LITERATURE 
Ths German Sturm und Drang with which Professor Roy Pascal deals in a 


most learned book was a literary movement of the eighteenth century, i rtant, 
eal, e OF eo Gennan ae qrhich ould have 
blossomed and developed in any case. What he has to tell about those fore- 
runners is interesting only to specialists because nobody would dream of reading 
the works of Lenz, Muller, Kli and Wagner if not forced to do so by some 
outmoded university syllabua, for their literary value is next to nothing. Their 
hilosophical, religious, political and literary ideas were neither new nor pro- 
Pind, and were only a half-digested rehash of what they had read in French and 
English writers, What seemed to them extremely “ revolutionary ” seems to us 
onty hopelessly immature, a state of mind which, unlike Goethe and Schiller, 
they never ou . Lf Professor Pascal asserts that their movement belongs to 
the tradition ot E humanism, this is to say too much, because they are 
only on the fringe of it. We look to other writers if we want to convince our- 
~ selves of oyr humanistic heritage, to those lish, French and German 
- humanists of the eighteenth century whose ideas still lift up our hearts. 
Professor Pascal saya thst the movement of the Sturm und Drang was the 
harbinger of nineteenth-century romanticiam. We agree, the more 80 as we 
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think about Ralph Tymms’ German Romantic Literature. This gives a detailed 
and most instructive analysis of the German romantic movement—or, we should 
prefer to say, the German mind which, with a few famous exceptions, is 
essentially romantic. When one of the chief theoreticians of that movement, 
Friedrich Schlegel, declared: “ In a certain sense all poetry is, or should be, 
romantic,” he was of course very where the litefatures of the ancient 
Greeks and Romans are concerned; and the works of most modern English, 
French or Dutch authors do not comply with his dictatorial statement. But he 
was right about his German contemporaries, Tieck, Novalis, Wackenroder, 
Brentano, Arnim, and the writings of the later German romantics, Hoffmann, 
Eichendorff, Lenau and Mörike. l : 

ee ene eee Tymma’ book is that on Novalis and his 
mysticism or magical idealiam—big words for a rather uncanny peychological 
attitude which found its deepest expression in the poet’s Hymns to Night— 
Pe cone meron) tee web te and sometimes for the 
Holy Virgin. From this we can see the unwholesome playing with ls of 
which he was so fond. Another poem Das Lisd der Toten (The Song of the Dead) 
again reveals this strange attitude which led him ‘to describe death as if it were 
the most happy and eventful sort of life: the dead celebrate “ quiet festivals ” 
in their rooms and gardens, and none wishes to leave again “ once he has joyfully 
sat at our full tables.” The mixture of morbid sensuality and Christian mystic- 
ism in this very gifted but absurd man makes us remember Goethe’s dictum that 
clasaiciam is thy and romanticism unhealthy. i 
Mr. Tymms is a forceful critic, and all his chapters are well worth- reading, 
but it is a pity he did not stress the unsavoury side of German romantic literature. 
Nietzsche, himself partly a romantic of the moet ca hic kind, said in one of 
his better moments that it was the fate of the romantics to choke themselves 
with moral and religious absurdities. Nor does Mr. T see the con- 
nection: between (he German romantics unl the NatiGaal Socle. In his 
bibliographical note he mentions the names of Petersen, Kindermann and 
Nadler. ‘These men were among the moet contemptible Hitler professors who, 
in the millenium of the Third Reich, were very much at pains to show the 
fulfilment of the ideas of the romantic movement through National Socialism. 
Goethe’s fight against romanticism, said Thomas Mann a few years ago, was 
“ essentially political, although couched in literary and aesthetic terms, 
the subject if hia antipathy, romanticism, was political too, that is to say counter- 
revolutio .” A German professor, Othmar Anderle, said recently in a 
detailed ysis of Arnold Toynbee’s Study of History: “ It ia no mere chance 
that Germany is the country of “ eternal bom” that you find in all German 
thought something contradictory, unbalanced, outrd, schoolboyish, a discrepancy 
between Willing and Doing, something which is characteristic of the age of 
uberty. The Grecifeally German movements of the Sturm und Drang in the 

decades of the eighteenth century, of the Wartburg students of 1817, of the 

German Reich under Wilhelm JI and of National Socialism have something in 
common from which only a few great Germans are entirely free. It is a sort of 
tragic inadequacy which fills the other nations with disgust because it passes 
so often into self-stupefaction through noise and clamour, into excessiveness and 
outrage, into arrogance and conceit.” J. Lesser. 
The German Sturm und à Pascal. Manchester Universi 
Be Gre Sr fl Dg, Bi Pec Betws sirny Pom 


HOHENZOLLERN AND WITTELSBACH 

Victoria Maria Adelaide Louise, Queen Victoria’s eldest daughter, called” 
Vicky in the family, went to Berlin in 1858 as the wife of Prince Frederick 
Wiliam of Hohenzollern. She was young—hardly more than seventeen—and 
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full of enthusiasm. Her father Prince Albert had instilled into her many of his 
romantic ideds of a unified Germany, which he hoped his son-in-law would 
one day realise. Fritz, 2s Queen Victoria called him, was as much in love with 
Vicky as she was with him, and throughout their married life were a most 
devoted couple. Prussia, and with her Germany, were then at crossroads. 
The abortive revolution of: 1848 had left 2s legacy the desire for unification, 
and about 1860 ran high that this aim would soon be achieved. It was, 


persuasion 
aa a A ee ee a ae Potsdam, 
not Weimar, became the centre of the new Empire. Both Fritz and Vicky 
strove as much es they could to preserve what remained of Liberalism in Germany 
and both had to contend with the implacable hatred of Bismarck who with an 
uncanny virtuosity always found his opponents’ weak spots. Princese Victoria 
made Bismarck’s task easy; throughout her life she carried her heart on her 
sleeve and her unguarded remarks were numerous. But she and her husband 
could still hope to right all wrongs when Fritz became Emperor, yet when his 
father died in 1888 aged ninety-one, all these hopes were dashed. The Crown 
Prince had been suffering from cancer for a year, and his reign, the reign of a 
voiceless, slowly dying Emperor, lasted ninety-nine days. Victoris—the Empress 
Frederick as she wished to be called—remained a widow in a country which she 
had never fully understood and where she was not liked by those who mattered, 
while her eldest son, William II, ruled as Emperor. Largely through Bismarck’s 
iante be mie ap oe 


This is where this book The Empress was a ific letter-writer. 
Air Vice-Marshal Lee has and edited about two hundred of the sur- 
_ Viving two thousand letters which she wrote to her ter Sophia, who 
married ine, Crown Prince of Greece, in 1889. is is not the first 


Constantine, 
collection; Sir Frederick Ponsonby published in 1928 a selection of the letters 
written to her mother, and a few others are included in the biographical studies 
of other le. Ne orner anizo ale we) De innn ere meas oe 
intimate as does this new collection. All her she had been 
interested in politica; in Ponsonby’s selection this trait is more marked than 
others, and consequently there was not as yet much evidence that she had other 
interests as well, and that ahe was aleo a good and tender-hearted mother. In 
spite of the scanty evidence, public opinion in Germany, hostile beyond the 
grave, declared her a heartless and mother, and this was unfortunately 
accepted by some people in Britain. Now however there is conclusive proof of 
her touching and affectionate tenderness. 
Mr. Lee prefaced his edition of the letters with an admirable brief bio- 


ical because the Em is almost 


than is generally realised. The Empress died of cancer as her husband had done 
i she ceduinedl abat cis had besdiall her ifr 
woman whoee spirit remained unbroken through all the adversity 
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perhaps worse and forgot her. This book should do a great deal to revive the 


of a courageous ter of England. ; 

The Wittelsbach family ed in Bavaria for over seven hundred years, first as ~ 
dukea, then as electors, and finally as kings. During the nineteenth cen 

geal E AE apc ts rer bat fan strange trends: Ludwig 
at sixty-two fell a victim to the attracti an Irish dancer, Lola Montez, 
so much so that the Bavarians, though used to his numerous amorous exploits, 
forced his abdication; Elisabeth Empress of Austria, another member of the 
family, showed a strangeness of behaviour in many ways, and her only son the 
Crown Prince Rudolph was believed by some to be of unsound mind when he 
died by his own hand; Ludwig I’s son and successor Maximilian I, married a 
Hohenzollern Princesa, ni ee kine Frederick William IV of Prussia, who died 
after many years of mental derangement; of Maximilian’s two sons, Ludwig and 
Otto, the first became King of Bavaria at the age of nineteen after his father’s 


death in 1864, and the second, after a short but creditable army career, became 
mad and had to be under close su ep Alege a pagel ore E e 
Ludwig M’s short li che died invades. belare ke, wan PONTON- Aris OIS 


complex and is not as easily explained as is his brother's. 

e late Major Chapman-Huston had all the secret archives of the House of 
Wittelabach at his di Yet while his book is not unsatisfactory, it cannot 
answer all the read 8 questions. This is not the author’s fault, for written 
sources in a case like this are incomplete, and the story must end as did the 
hero’s life, abruptly and apparently aenseleasly. To Chapman-Huston Ludwig was 


riage S apr Ti OTe mEn To miee e from reality. We are shown 
madness approached gradually, how the found un pubis duties 
increasingly onerous and how he consequently neglected them; he made 


constantly more ecstatic friendships with quite ordinary young men whom 
Ludwig nevertheless in the lonely realm of his thoughts invested with quite 
extraordinary gifts; and how in most cases the unavoidable disappointment 
followed. In a desperate attempt to escape po Semana POPAT Tani 

engage- 


Beat did tot a: load, cis cling, it Ae D s sister. The 
ment did not last long; the ed, then cancelled. 
Oa ari te ease Ee a stand out. before his father was in 


the grave Lu invited Richard Wagner, who was then hiding from his crèdit- 
ors, to Munich. To the composer it was the King’s munificence that was import- 
O EVA AEE A EE VEDON T DE o TT e EE 
more and more from reality. The other friend was Rudolph Kainz, one of the 

actors of the German stage. Both the 8 homosexuality and his 

to face reality became more and more as time went on. He had 
a mania for building castles—a number still stand as evidence—and his financial 
Se ee oes 
pce wr Te ate Wee CERT 0 or hl caries aao sete De 


Hino E things toe Soda ee sn a What made 
‘Ludwig write the letter in 1870 inviting the King of Prussia to become German 
Emperor? Some people believe that Bismarck must have bribed him. More 
information on the relationship between Ludwig and his cousin the Crown 
Prince Rudolph of Austria d also have been desirable. There is get y 
not enough historical framework for so sympathetic a character study. is is a 
pen ee oe his unhappy hero to 
i i R. BARKELEY. 


The Empress Frederick writes to Sophie. Letters 1889-1901. Edited by Arthur Gould 
-Lee. Faber and Faber. ass. - 


Bavarian Fantary : the story of Ludwig II. By Desmond Chapman-Huston. John Murray. 
25s. 
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BOOKS ON THE TABLE 


From the hazards of publishing, and 
in particular from the typographical 
hiatus, we yearn to intimations of 
holidays ahead. ABROAD ON THE 
Cuzap by Wendy Hall (Faber & 
Faber, tos. 6d.) is a natural leader, 
packed! and ractical as a well disposed 
suitcase, with advice on “‘ getting there 
under your own steam” or by public 
Se ee ee 

alike. Whether you are hotel-minded 
or a paying guest, 2 camper, walker, 


cyclist, or eager to work 

of pursue a course of study, he 
directions are here to be followed, and 
the absence of the gaily-coloured 
brochure approach is a positive induce- 
ment to postpone ing until 
the and means to and about the 
countries of Europe are mastered. 
With memories of Mise Hall’s previous 
accounts of conditions in Finland in 
mind, her sections on the Scandinavia 
she knows so well receive and deserve 
special attention. 


The man in the Moscow street 


“ Blimey! ” said the bus conductor, 
the luggage of the fare who 

lained he was going on a RussiAN 
Homar (Harrap. 18s.). But merci- 


The cost was £95 

currency and problems were 
solved by the basis with an 
equal number of Soviet university 


vast territory, where love and i 
are at least as important to the 
ordinary Russian as tractors, where 
health services, schools, multiple stores, 
ice cream, o lampehades and 
bathing in Don or Volga are all parts of 
the pattern, where the city streets 
with colour even if their buildi 
es man—even as com- 
Englishman—“ is an amiable, 
Soad natdred being with much the 
same basic needs and desires.” As for 
the Kremlin—“not a soul outside 


profeseional-standard and 
peopled photographs from the Chap- 
pelow camera), as Sir Norman Angell 
says in the Foreword, “ throws light 
on the mood, outlook and attitude of 
today’s younger generation in Russia.” 


The Lion of Judah 


More light is thrown from 7oo-odd 
ne and 200 pictures on ETHIOPIA 
cates eee 7s. 6d.), Sylvia 

history of the 
land ‘goes cause she has PE 
since the League of Nations turned its 
back. It is unlikely that anyone in 
future would have the temerity to visit 
this ancient and mysterious country 
without undergoing apprenticeship to 
her volume. Once the holder of a 
Proctor Travelling Studentship, ma 
Pankhurst “became immersed 
efforts for social betterment ” follow- i 
ing her earliest intereste in pai : 
and the decorative arts. How abund- 
antly fruitful her P of enthuaiasms 
a e oie extol 

of her survey; the 

migration from Arabia, Oriental 
Christian art, “ the Christian romance 
of Alexander the Great,” Portuguese 


duction of the printing press, and the 
Addis Ababa University College with 
its arts and science faculties of the 

so's under the enlightened eye of 
Hie Sel, ate but a fow of be, 


> 


concerns. And through it all archi- 


tecture, music, literature, poppi, 
folklore, theology, and the akill of 
jeweller, sculptor and- weaver are 
strong links in the connecting chain. 


To the north 


How Doctor Johnson watched the 
the weave 


chuckled over again in THE JOURNAL 
or A TOUR TO THE HEBRIDES WITH 
SAMUEL JOHNSON by James Boswell 
Macdonald Illustrated Classics. 12s. 
) edited by Jack Werner. Once 
more these re-issues, their binding, 
their shape and very smell and feel 
must be praised, and when as now 
twenty caricatures of Thomas 
Rowlandson ridiculing incidents in the 
Towr are included, the satisfaction of 
handling, and dipping into and con- 
ning over, is comp 

Johnson said something to the effect 
that Scotamen before p to 
London should take in York. 
may now take it in all the better for 


pi one perl ph pemcy 
Not that the city fathers who seck the 


ideal community are without respect 
for the past merely stréss that 
Efe anah on historical ruins, 


art galleries and museums alone, so 
Mr. Morrell’s second edition of the 
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to the less. -minded Lon- 
doner is not: absent But the 


ide in his-þeautiful city manifest in 
fis beraarul book is casy to Freude, 


Queer fish 
A book to save us all from com- 
lacency is MAN IN THE BEGINNING 
Bell Sons. elas ie 
essor of Anthropo in 
University of Wisconsin, William 
Howells, with the clarification of 
numerous drawings, tells the story of 
origins in which conscious superiority 
hala It begins about seventy- 
five ion ago, when man had 
from the fish stage that 
given him his basic form. The 
steps taken by the hunters, farmere, 
societies, the oldest Americans, the 
cities, and bronze, 
traversed. 


pick a way to contem 
culture—or barbarism. ‘While 


was ee and Rome was build. 
ing ” says the essor ‘‘ the west was 
pied by Celtic-speaking peoples of 


” 


Grecian glory : 
Tribesmen still, overt or secretly, 

we stand condemned. To the second 

edition of GREEK HISTORICAL THOUGHT 

Arnold J. To wrote a 

which ended: “‘ In A.D. 1950 we have , 

A Soin to learn from Greek 


oe t than we had in 
I 
AD 1a” 


’ Six more years have not 
conclusion, as the exam- 

ination of the Mentor Books edition 
Frederick Muller. 2s. 6d.) affirms. 
from Homer to of 
Heraclius, introduced gd eines 
by Arnold T ee, with two pieces 
by Gilbert urray, O.M., raise a 
cardboard cover to ‘the le. Part 
one consists of prefaces Herodo- 


‘ fa 
a 
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‘tus to Theophylactus “the Egyptian 


around ` 600 A.D. These -and the . 


P h utability, 
envy o gods, evolution, law and 
causation, argument and obeervation— 
in the second part, and the third has 
. technique and criticism as “ The Art 
of History.” The epilogues of Xeno- 
phon and Polybius bring to an end the 
series, wherein the American i 
cannot break a Toynbee spell; nor is 
this bare recital of his contents un- 
called for if it reminds readers of what 
they are getting for half-a-crown. 


Grecian decline 

A darker part of our heritage is the 
word tyrannos whose i FRA 
ated in prose and verse as the reeks 
became bothered by our own world’s 
dilemma of how to avoid (or to allow 


- with advantage) a State are 
in the hands of an individ 

Tue Grem TYRANTS (Hutchinson 

University Library. 8s. 6d) A. 


Andrewes, the Wykeham Professor of . 


Ancient History in the University of 
Oxford, has for his theme the periods 
when the aristocracy of Corinth was 
overthrown, when the Spartan alterna- 
tive to dictatorship ap when the 
consolidation of Attica, the threat of 
Persian conquest and the military 
monarchy in Sicily were vital factors 
in the political systems evolved. While 
the institutions which Greece had 
created “ were in full working order 
there was no gap for a tyrant to fill” 
but falling at last into the power of 
Rome she lost even the show of 
ind dence. The moral is ably 
implied inva book which isa b i 
encounter with the central period 
Greek history. 


Love with a difference 

This preoccupation with things 
Greek returns us to the holiday spirit 
with which we began, not isingly 
in one who is to fulfil the interminably 
cherished ambition of seeing Greece, 
in April and for the first.time. From 
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light verse of one of America’s rare 
ractitioners. Notice of THe Love 
liners or Portis McGinter (F. M. 
Dent. 8s. 6d.), due to its inadvertent 
banishment among some little-used 


ad ig , in unj tardy. 
he has been called “the femini 

counterpart of Ogden Nash” and 
resentment at this coupling with the 
name of one’s favourite American— 
now that Henry Mencken has warmed 
both. hands and departed—was auto- 
matic. But her collection makes 
admittance of the resemblance inevit- 
able. If she has his brand of irrever- 
ence ahe lacks perhaps the depths of 
his philosophy and, while 'the satire, 

i devastates 


like bis, and ‘is 
tic, her womanly 
kindness breaks through more easily. 


her “ Gallery of Elders ” includes for 
example the old feminist: 


And the old actor: 


Too lined for Hamlet, on the whole; 
For tragic Lear, too coarsely built, 

Himself becomes his favourite role, 
Played daily to the hilt, 


Pity it is that her “Saints Without 
Tears ” cannct be quoted. Suffice it 


rty 
pasted to the back of the reproduction 
of his National Gallery picture by 
Antonello which hangs above the 
table. - Graczk BANYARD 
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REFLECTIONS ON THE BUDGET - 

HE decisive question which is raised by Mr. MacMillan’s Budget is 
whether it can lead to a stable currency. With the steps taken in the 
Autumn Budget and in February to raise the value of money and to 
restrict trading on credit, there is a reasonable hope that it may arrest 
inflation and stop the fall in the value of the £ sterling. The situation of our 
“balance of payments is still precarious and unless there is a wide response 
to the Budget proposals we may still have to deal with serious difficulties. 
It is necessary that we should have time in which to build up an adequate 
trade reserve. Fortunately the action elready taken has led to some improve- 
ment in the last five months but the current favourable balance, amounting 
on an average to £73 m. a month, is quite inadequate. We need a surplus of 
the order of £300 m. a month for some time if we are to face the future without 
_ ‘anxiety and maintain the confidence of overseas traders. Without an 
adequate reserve of currency wo cannot hope to establish conditions in 
which we can restore and increase the level of investment in industry at home. 

With one or two exceptions there will be little criticism of the actual 
changes which are proposed. The most important is the hope of a cut of 
£100 m. in Government expenditure which would have some effect on 
inflation and set an example which is badly needed. 

By assuming responsibility for the Capital needs of the Gas and Electricity 
Industry, the Chancellor has accepted a liability of some £350,000,000 a 
year. This responsibility is to last for two years, but in view of the difficulties 
in our domestic finances caused by the independent borrowing of the 
Nationalised Industries, the experience of these two years may show the 
desirability of a more permanent arrangement. 

Tho belated recognition of the recommendations of the Millard Tuckar 
Committee is very welcome. The decision to extend to self-employed 
persons and those not covered by Pension Schemes the tax allowances now 
accorded to employed people, is sound, and is a simple act of justice which 
should not have been so long delayed. It will bring much needed help where 
it is needed and the saving should help to offset the loss in Income Tax. 
The Family Allowances Bill, which will raise the age limits for payments for 
children who stay at school or are apprenticed, is also a much needed and 
valuable concession. 

The removal of the remaining subsidy on bread will undoubtedly be seized 
upon as a point of criticism but it will get rid of one of the remaining illusions 
resulting from our war time economy. The saving from the abolition of the 
subsidy will be used to pay family allowances and savings concessions. It is 
difficult to understand why the Chancellor has decided to make an increase in 
the Profits Tax. There does not seem to be any economic argument in its 
favour, for it does not affect materially those who have adequate capital, 
but creates difficulties for those who are trying to extend their business. 
This proposal was criticised by the Royal Commission on taxation, for it can 
only make it more difficult to increase Capital Investments where it is badly 
needed and it does not help to reduce inflation. It is a bad and disorderly tax. 

The proposals to encourage savings are sound and it is to be hoped that they 
will meet with a generous response, The success of the savings movement is of 
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great consequencé not only as an antidote to excessive spending, but also as an 
aid to the reduction of floating credit. Important funding operations in the 
near future are unavoidable, and a big increase in savings would bring nearer 
the day when the credit squeeze can be eased and money made cheaper which 
is an essential preliminary step to fanding the Floating Debt. Undoubtedly 
there will be much criticism of the proposed issue of Premium Bonds. It is 
difficult to believe this is not an element of lottery in a system in which the 
prizes are selected by chance and many feel that it is a sign of weakness in our 
National Finance to introduce a speculative system of this kind in our 
presént situation. 

The increase in the duty on tobacco is a sound step to help to offset the 
additional allowances which the Chancellor has given. An unfortunate 
feature of our trade last year was the sharp increase in our imports in relation 
to the increase in home output. Domestic cutput rose by 34 per cent but the 
volume of merchandise imports rose by 11} per cent. Apart from the great 
increase in imports of steel, coal and oil due to the activity of the metal using 
industries, the chief increase was in food, drink and tobacco. The increased 
duty on tobacco was 2 per cent, bringing the total to £630 m., while alcoholic 
drink increased by 4 per cent to £409 m. These are remarkable figures when 
considered in relation to our expenditure on education and health services 
and an increase in duty on alcoholic drinks might have been expected. 

It is a depressing circumstancé in our time that industry should still be 
divided into two sides, striving to obtain a larger share of the product of their 
labour, and not as a common enterprise in which all should contrive to 
increase efficiency of service and increased production. 

It is a simple truth that if any section of the community tries to obtain a 
larger share of a national income which fcr the time being is stationary or 
approaching its limit, it can only succeed at the expense of some other section 
and any attempt of this kind can only lead to trouble. 

We all want to increase and improve our standard of living, but this can 
only be achieved by a united industry in which all workers at all levels co- 
operate in a common cause. 

Such a change in method and sentiment cannot be brought about by 
changes in the Budget or by legislation alone, although more direction from 
the Government is necessary and helpful 

Only by a steady advance towards co-ownership in knowledge for all 
concerned in industry of its purpose, methods, finance and difficulties, 
domestic and international, can we hope to put an end to sectional interests, 
and irresponsible action will only cease when all the facts are known and the 
nature of possible consequences foreseen. 

It is the duty of any government which claims to be democratic and to 
draw its authority from the people, to see that the electorate have access to all 
the facts concerning any question at issue in order that they may form a 
reasoned opinion. 

It may well be argued that this is no less the duty of all those responsible 
for the conduct and administration of industry, the Government, Employers’ 
Organisations, Trade Unions, Industrial ‘Federations and Professional 
Societies, to ensure that full information i3 available to those concerned in 
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industry at all levels. 

During the last ten years our economy has been upset by recurring crises 
caused by inflation and aggravated by industrial conflicts. Hitherto the 
governments of the day, and Mr. MacMillan in his budget, have relied in the 
main on exhortation for restraint to check the regular demands for increased 
remuneration and spending. Exhortation so far has failed, and the question 
is raised whether there is any sound reason that it will be successful today 
unless there is a change in outlook stimulated by wider knowledge. There is 
not, as yet, any evidence that the latest appeals for restraint are likely to be 
more successful for the response to the Budget and the new appeal is not 
clear. On the contrary several important unions have recently instructed their 
executives to demand further important increases in remuneration, which, if 
successful, can only result in higher prices and costs of services to the 
consumer and the whole community. 

The situation is more serious because some of the recent increases in 
wages and salaries have not yet been reflected in prices, and if the recent 
demands, for example of transport and distributive workers, are successful, a 
further impetus will be given to inflation and higher cost of living. 

Fortunately there are now some notable and important signs that the 
need for fuller knowledge of our economic affairs is becoming recognised. 
The British Institute of Management has formed a committee to consider the 
“ disclosure of information to employees.” 

The T.U.C. has addressed a powerful and reasoned appeal to the Institute 
for full information about industry, suggesting that all companies should 
discuss their financial affairs with the workers and give them information 
to make such talks effective. 

The memorandum states—‘' What often happens now is that unions 3 go 
into negotiations with only scant knowledge of how employers’ products are 
selling and of the employers’ ability to pay. In such conditions it is impossible 
to create mutual confidence. Employers do themselves no good and 
industrial relations much harm if they generate an atmosphere of suspicion 
through secrecy. Whatever the classification of the company, the informa- 
tion necessary for good industrial relations should be made available to the 
appropriate unions.” 

With the provision of foll financial and costing information, together with 
the readiness to discuss it, the T.U.C. feels that the unions can move towards 
a more constructive association in industry. In such conditions, the unions 
can promote better human relations and bring nearer industrial democracy! 

A very significant and understanding statement with the same purpose 
was made by Mr. Birch, General Secretary of the important Distributive and 
Allied Workers’ Union, who, in a speech at their recent conference, after a 
resolution pressing for a further increase in wages had been carried, said 
“The continual chase of wages after prices tends to create the impression 
that this is the only function of Trade Unions. Not the least of the benefits of 
stability of wages and prices would be the opportunity to concentrate on the 
: easential function of accepted wage levels to increased productivity and the . 
introduction of new techniques and methods. Let us admit that under 
conditions of full employment ere lies with the Trade Union 
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, movement as a whole to adopt a more co-ordinated policy over the whole 
field of wages in the true spirit of solidarity which is the essence of Trade 
Unionism, rather than conduct a sectional scramble for industrial achieve- 
meat.” 

The importance of this movement to widen knowledge on which industry 
can be based cannot be exaggerated, and we must hope that it will succed. 

“We have enjoyed full employment for the last ten years, and we can main- 
tain it in full; but recently over-full employment has dislocated our economy 
and caused ever-rising prices. The problem we have to solve is how to 
maintain full employment and stabilise the cost of living. 

It concerns everyone and everyone must contribute to it, for if it is not 
solved, a further increase in living standards will not be feasible and we will 
not be able to pay our way. 

The Government has stated its purpose and policy clearly, and it must 
adhere to it resolutely and consistently. 

There could not have been a more unfortunate prelude to the Budget or 
one more calculated to undermine confidence in its determination than the 
announcement that Postal Charges were to be raised by £15 m. and Transport 
Charges by £14 m. 

The Post Office has very properly raised its charges to the full amount 
necessary to cover the deficit, but the increase in rail charges is half what it 
would have been if the Minister had taken the advice of the Transport 
Commission. As a result of this assessment, unless there is a complete 
change for the better in railway affairs, this will mean a deficit of £650,000 
per week for the Railways which may reach £120 m. by the end of the year. 
This would offset the saving the Chancellor hopes to make on Government 
expenditure. It is a policy which is quite inconsistent with the plans of the 
Government. 

The present situation is still precarious, but there is no doubt that the 
difficulties, grave as they are, can be mastered. 

The Autumn Budget and Mr. MacMillan’s present proposals are, for the 
time being, the means by which we must try to meet the most serious challenge 
to our future well-being since the war. 

No one who remembers the wonderful reaction of the Nation to the danger 
of 1940 will doubt that we can again succeed, provided that all the facts and the 
size of the task are known to all. Wo must hope that the response to the 
Chancellor’s appeal will be successful, but it may well be that a statement of 
the actual needs of our industry, if it is to compete effectively in the new 
technique and scientific age, and an estimate of our inescapable obligations to 
the Dominions and Dependencies would be a more dynamic and effective 
appeal, 

H. GragamM WHITE. ` 


THE PROBLEM OF GERMAN NATIONALISM 
ERMAN nationalism has been characterized by the fact that of the 
two interwoven strains—an emphasis upon liberal constitutional rights 
after the Western pattern and a struggle for national power streng- 
thened by authoritarianism and militarism—the second unfortunately carried 
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the day in three decisive moments. The “war of liberation” of 1813 was 
directed primarily against the “alien” tyrant who embodied the spirit of the 
French Revolution; but the “liberation” helped the survival of domestic 
and largely unreformed tyrants. In the Revolution of 1848 the liberal 
elements were not strong enough to change the constitutional and social 
order in Germany. Their weakness was caused by their burning concern 
for “national” interests, for territorial expansion at the expense of Germany’s 
neighbours. After 1866 the Liberal party in Germany was the very opposite 
of what is understood by liberal in the West. It was “tho proudest standard 
bearer of Germany’s imperialistic drives and the unquestioning defender of 
‘the Second Empire’s policies and institutions. Indeed, the Liberal party 
was the prototype of a feudalist bourgeoisie, which acquiesced in the political 
dictates of an experienced ruling class and accepted its’ set of values and 
images.”* It was Germany’s misfortune that she had a Bismarck and not a 
Gladstone, even not a Cavour. 

Bismarck’s Gèrman Empire was the product of a victorious war. Probably 
it was the only modern state which was created and proclaimed in front of 
the besieged enemy’s capital. There were Germans who in 1866 and in 1871 
rejected Bismarck’s ethos, doubted his wisdom and strenuously objected to 
the way in which he founded the German state. But their number was small. 
The majority of the Germans welcomed the proud edifice without scrutinizing 
its foundation. They attributed their military victory not to fortunate 
circumstances and the diplomatic inferiority of Francis Joseph and Napoleon 
IMI but to an innate and permanent superiority of the German national - 
system over the ways of Western liberalism. Yet less than half a century 
later—only twenty years after its founder's death—Bismarck’s work built 
upon the Prussian monarchy collapsed. The German republic, which was 
proclaimed as a result of this collapse, was a republic with only few repub- 
licans, a democracy with only few democrats. It proudly carried the name 
Deutsches Reich and despised the less pretentious name Deutsche Republik. 
Thus it-was no accident that in 1925, at a time when prosperity began to 
return to Germany and the war damage disappeared, the imperial Field 
Marshal Paul von Hindenburg became Germany’s first popularly elected 
Reichsprisident. One year before, the old man had addressed a graduating 
high school class in the Republic. He told the young men that they “will 
revive tho old Reich,” and told the teachers to “educato the youth in this 
sense.” Turning again to the graduating class he promised them that “you, 
my dear graduating class (meine lieben Primaner), will enter Paris as victors 
as your fathers did.” t 

It is true that Hindenburg did not foresee that it would be under Hitler’s 
leadership that the young Germans would enter Paris, but he rightly sensed 
the general wish animating the Germens. They had after 1918 in their large 
majority learned nothing from the catastrophe of the Bismarckian Reich. 
The Third Reich was to revive, expand, popularize and vulgarize the glories 
of the Second Reich. National power and greatness took again, as they 
had in 1813, in 1848 and in 1870, precedence over human liberty and individual 
* pigamnd Neumann, Modern Political Partias (University of Chicago Press, 1936), p. 356. ` 
$ Adolf Grote, " D» besohboigto Katastrophe,” Detsche Remdsohas (Stuttgart, January, 1956) p. 21. 
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rights. In January 1935 the population of the Saar voted in full knowledge 
of the character of the Third Reich for nationalism against liberty, though 
the large majority of the voters were socialist workers and Roman Catholic. 
The Third Reich, too, as Bismarck’s Reich, enjoyed great initial successes 
which seemed to prove to the enthusiastic Germans the superiority of their 
national system over that of the West. Yet Hitler’s Reich, which was to 
tast for one thousand years and which even some people in the West regarded 
` as the way of the future, collapsed after only twelve years. The defeat of 
1945 surpassed by far that of 1918. : 

The situation as it developed after 1945 was much more favourable to the 
growth of a liberal and pro-Western Germany than the situation in 1871 
or in 1918. Two fundamental changes have occurred. There is no German 
Reich anymore, and though the Reich-mysticism still survives in small circles 
and in some oratory, a more sober view has on the whole accepted the 
transformation of the Reich into a republic. The old Reich tradition in 
Germany before the nineteenth century was non-nationalist and Christian. 
It was perverted in the nineteenth century into nationalist channels. One 
of its ancient good elements has however been revived in the post-1945 
Germany, its federal character. The federal structure can provide a 
protection against the dangerous modern German trend towards the over- 
valuation of centralization, efficiency and bigness. The other change is the 
disappearance of Prussia. Königsberg in Eastern Prussia, where Frederick 
I was crowned the first Prussian king on January 18th, 1701, is today a 
Russian city, called Kaliningrad. The lands east of the Elbe which formed 
in their social-economic and psycho-political backwardness the backbone of 
the Prussian ruling class, are today partly under Polish administration and 
partly have been subjected to a social-economic revolution, which, whatever 
its final outcome may be, will not allow the restoration of the agrarian 
conditions which made Bismarck’s regime possible. The centre of gravity 
in Germany has shifted from east of the Elbe to western and south-western 
Germany, to lands of a social structure and political climate closer to Western 
attitudes. Both President Heuss and Chancellor Adenauer represent the 
traditions of western Germany where they were born. 

The first decade of the existence of the German Reich under the Weimar 
constitution was full of storm and stress. Violent putsches and terrorist 
acts darkened the period. Bitter resentments and utopian expectations 
disfigured the vision of large circles, especially of the youth, who refused to 
seo reality and were thus willing to follow any leader who promised to undo 
what they regarded as the unmerited defeat of 1918 and to realize the daring 
dream of that world leadership to which many Germans believed themselves 
entitled. In comparison with the first decade after 1918 the ten years which 
have elapsed since the breakdown of National Socialist Germany in 1945 
have been quiet and orderly. The young mon who were in their early 
twenties in 1945 had been hardly ten years old when Hitler assumed power. 
Their mental and moral formation had taken place in the Third Reich. The 
teenagers in the 1940’s were born into the Reich. One could have expected 
to find among them fanatical resistance to the occupation and to the new 
Western political order established in the German Federal Republic. No 
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terrorist acts were committed, however. The young ‘German generation, 

perhaps for the first time in 150 years since the rise of the Burschenschaften 

in-tho “War of Liberation,” showed itself sober and realistic. It may not 
be actively pro-Western; it certainly is not enthusiastically anti-Western. 

Anti-Western sentiments seem today much stronger in Germany among the 

generations in their fifties and sixties, who were born in the Kaiserreich and 

who have abandoned their faith in Hitler for a revived and re-interpreted 
faith in Bismarck than among the German youth. That too is one of the 
` hopeful signs in the Germany of today. 

It is more among the older than among the young Germans that one hears 
it said that the Western powers were stupidly mistaken by not joining Germany 
in her aggression against the Soviet Union. The Germans who speak in 
this way overlook the facr that National Socialist Germany was as anti- 
Western, anti-humanitarian and barbaric as the Soviet Union. The West 
did not select the Soviet Union as its ally nor was it Western policy which 
brought it- into the heart of Europe. It was Germany which by dividing 
Poland with the Soviet Union and by abandoning the Baltic states to Moscow 
in 1939 destroyed those barriers which protected not only Europe but even 
anti-European Germany from the growth of the Soviet power. After having 
made common cause with Moscow against the West in 1939, Germany turned 
in her insatiable demand for conquest against Russia and thus unwittingly 

_ but by her own deeds brought the Soviet army into Central Europe. -The 
West succeeded, in a war imposed_upon it by Germany, to liberate large 
parts of Germany from the frightful tyranny of National Socialism. Un- 
fortunately eastern Germany has not been liberated. It continues under a 
tyranny equally frightful and repulsive to that under which it has suffered 
and largely by free choice from January 1933. For Hitler’s tyranny was to 
put it mildly no leas brutal than the tyranny of the present rulers of eastern 
Germany. 

The other argument advanced today by German nationalists of the older 
generation, unfortunately elso among university circles, is the contention 
that National Socialism was not deeply rooted in some of the ideological 
and social traditions of Germany, especially of the Germany which developed 
in the nineteenth century, but was an importation from the West, a product 
of mass democracy and industrialization. It is true that National Socialism 
could not have risen in a purely aristocratic and pre-industrial society, but 
the fact is that it did not rise in the democratic industrial societies of the 
United States or of Great Britain, in spite of mass unemployment there. It 
roso in Germany because Bismarckian Germany became a highly indus- 
trialized country without fundamentally changing the authoritarian foun- 
dations of its society.. National Socialism was not only the product of 
specifically German—or perhaps Central and Eastern European—con- 
ditions but above all the product of the insufficient Westernization and 
liberalization of modern Germany. The German “Federal Republic is the 
first real attempt to create a Westernized and liberal modern Germany. 

The West, and with it the German liberals, can on the whole be satisfied 
with the progress achieved by the Germans in the last ten years. Naturally 
the old trends are still there and are still strong, and it could not be otherwise. 
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The recent vote in the Saar was ominous, above all the slogans and methods 
employed by the German nationalist parties, especially by the Democratic 
Party—it is very strange how in the last years the word democracy has been 
abused in Central and Eastern Europe and in Asia—led by Heinrich 
Schneider. Again as in 1933 the Saar people put Deutschland tiber Alles— 
German national interests above all consideration of liberty or European 
peace. Nevertheless the Deutscher Heimatbund, the coalition of the three 
nationalist parties, secured only 33 seats out of 50 and did not achieve the 
qualified majority necessary for a change of the Saar constitution. The 
Christliche Volkspartei which voted for the Europeanization of the Saar 
received almost 22 per cent of the votes and will occupy 13 seats in the Diet. 
The question at issue is not so much the political future of the small territory 
as its economic integration through customs and monetary union with 
France, which is indispensable to assure France a position not too inferior, 
though inferior enough, compared to the rapidly growing strength of Germany. 
The Saar warning is not an isolated phenomenon. These last five years 
Germany has been extremely successful, and in modern times Germans were 
rarely capable to bear success without becoming 01 i 

Yet one should not overlook the great positive factors promoting the 
development of a liberal and Western, rational and moderate nationalism 
in the German Federal Republic. The youth is distrustful of the formerly 
so popular nationalist slogans and emotions. In the newspapers the reader 
will find a much greater sense of international responsibility than in the 
Weimar Republic. The sharp anti-French and anti-Western assertive 
nationalism coupled with a self-pitying sentimentalism which characterized 
much of the German press after the defeat of 1918 is very rare today. Even 
among the historians there has been a decided change for the better. After 
1918 they organized a comprehensive campaign to vindicate Germany’s 
innocence before and during the war and to convict the Allies as the cause 
of all the evil. Such trends are of course not missing today, but they do not 
dominate as they did after 1918. Tho Vierteljahrshefte für Zeitgeschichte, 
edited by Hans Rothfels and Theodor Eschenburg, is a quarterly, now in its 
fourth year, which tries to give an objective picture of the recent past and 
represents an important contribution to the political education of the 
Germans. In the famous Historische Zeitschrift, the oldest and representative 
organ of German historical scholarship, its editor Ludwig Dehio subjects 
Gerhard Ritter’s defence of the German pre-Hitlerian militarism to a 
respectful but sharp criticism, which would have been unthinkable in the 
Bismarckian Reich or in the Weimar Republic.t In an essay of unusual © 
brilliancy Dehio shows the connection existing between Frederick the Great, 
Bismarck and Hitler, in spite of the great differences in the climate of the 
periods—the powerful and uniquely Prussian dynamism which has caused 
the catastrophes of the twentieth century. “The two hundred years old 
policy of militarism, which has transformed an unknown small country into 
the mightiest continental power, has inoculated the. newly formed nation 
with the faith in armaments, discipline and authoritarian leadership, and 
finally led Germany from the continental soil, in which Prussian policy 
t Ludwig Debio, “Um don dsutschon Milttarlmms,” Hixtoriecks Zettackrift, vol. 180 (Angnst 1955), pp. 43-64. 
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developed, into the alien oceanic spaces. The deopest roots of the catastrophe 
which befell Germany was the German imperialism with its tremendous navy, 
the outgrowth of the old militaristic Prussian policy in the midst of a new 
and different society,” the nature of which the Germans did not comprehend. 
Dehio’s article is only one contribution to the discussion about the wrong 
turns which German policy but even more the German mind took in the last 
two-hundred years; this discussion started in Germany after 1945 with an 
insight and a courage which has been unknown since 1870. In a recent 
short book, the translation of which into English would be most desirable, 
Ludwig Dehio warns against the revival of old illusions, against the wide- 
spread German tendency to forget that the most terrible World War, a 
German world war, had cost mankind unprecedented sufferings.§ Twice, 
Dehio says, the Germans erred in putting national unity and power before 
individual and constitutional liberty. He warns against a third attempt of 
this kind, the case for which is strongly put by many “neutralists.” There 
is good reason for hope that the German Federal Republic will heed this 
warning. The chances for a free Germany in the Western sense of the word, 
a Germany co-operating with the West in the interests of human liberty and 
humanitarian civilization, seem better today, in spite of the recrudescence 
of manifestations of the older forms of German nationalism, than at any 
time in the last one hundred years. 
Harvard Untversity. Hans KOHN. 
| Lodwig Deblo Dextsohland und die Weltpolitik im 20. Jakrhendert, (Munich: Oldenbourg, 1955). 


THE REAL DRAMA OF ALGERIA 
ENSATION-HUNGRY reporters feed the world press with news of this 
or that massacre. News bulletins state the alleged or real number of 
human beings destroyed by other human beings in that tragic land of 

Algeria. But the real tragedy is not the clash between two national wills: 
the Algerian one for freedom and the French one for continued domination. 
The clash of two nationalisms is only incidental, dramatically so. For the 
bulk of the Algerian people the problem is one of securing a better living 
standard: get enough to eat, a decent home to live in, decent clothes to wear. 
This wish has all too often been frustrated, and that frustration has proved a 
fertile ground for extremist propaganda. 

The French do not wish to subjugate the Algerians as such. At least, the 
bulk of the French in France and Algeria do not. The Algerian French 
live as they would in France, without mingling socially with the Algerians. 
They do not know the country’s aborigines and ignorance leads to a semi- 
contemptuous semi-paternalistic attitude. A few, powerful Europeans do 
control the destinies of Algeria. This small but almighty group has powerful 
friends in Paris, capable of blocking any effective move by any Paris 
government towards breaking the group’s stranglehold on the Algerian 
economy. But to free Algeria from that group does not mean to ban all the 
French from Algeria. On the contrary. An independent Algeria would 
be even worse off than the country is in the presence of the worst existing 
_ French abuses. Indeed, the country lacks all major natural resources on 

which a country’s economic prosperity can be built. It lacks enough farm- 
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land to make even a return to pre-1830 farming economy possible.- It has 
‘no way of securing the necessary capital with no political strings attached 
to it. There are enough potential native bosses and demagogues to impose 
on the average Algerian the kind of Oriental dictatorship which would make 
the worst aspects of French misrule fade away into oblivion. 

“Algeria is French,” the slogan goes, “Algeria is part of France.” What 
is really wrong with these two phrases is that they do not reflect the truth. 
If Algeria were part of France, there would today be no banditism, no 
underground nationalist movement. The best leaders of the nationalist 
resistance, Ferhad Abbas and others, were great believers in Algeria’s full 
integration with France. But that is precisely what failed to happen, and 
that failure drove those men into armed opposition. 

Both in Algeria and in France, where 300,000 Algerians are living, half 
of them unemployed, subsisting moro like- beasts than humans, most of the 
others exploited sub-proletarians suspected of every crime and -misdeed 
which happens to be committed in their neighbourhood. The Algerians do’ 
not wish first of all to throw out the French from Algeria; they wish, first 
of all, to be treated like the European French citizens, seeing that they, the 
aborigines have been legally declared citizens of France! They wish to ses 
their children being given the same start in life French children are. They 
want to be given a chance to learn something, train for jobs which pay the 
kind of salaries or wages which allow the head of a family to feed, clothe and 
house his family according to at least minimum standards of decency. 
Half of Algeria’s native population is underfed. Half the would-be bread- 
winners cannot get jobs, either because no jobs exist or because the qualifi- 
cations are beyond an ordinary native Algerian’s educational level. Whose 
fault is it? Algeria is not an oppreased native country, it is a neglected 
country where a tenth of the population lives from moderately well to very 
well and the bulk of the other nine tenths (the natives) live near or beyond 
the starvation level. 

Algeria’s basic drama may be defined as “a demographic explosion,” 
without parallel in the world in a country most poorly endowed by nature. 
Indeed, Algeria’s population exceeds the 9 million mark, yet of a country 
larger than France, only a small strip is cultivable, actually 6 million hectares. 
Of this area, some of the best lands are in European hands. Partly because 
the conquering French in the 1830’s simply drove the conquered natives 
away from their homes along the fertile coastal strip to make way 
for French settlers; but partly, also, because European agricultural methods 
are infinitely superior to native near-Stone Age methods, and yield conse- 
quently better results. Yet even so, the average yield of the land under 
cultivation does not exceed 7 quintals per hectare (in France the ratio is 241). 
Each year, erosion ruins some 40.000 hectares of potentially fertile farmland. 
At present the maximum irrigation possible in Algeria would reclaim 180.000 
hectares—far from enough. Yet the native peasant population keeps steadily 
increasing. Now there are about 8 million native Algerians; in 1975 there 
will be over 15 million of them. How are they to secure their living? The 
farming acreage is, if anything, dwindling, and there are few possibilities in 
industry. - - 
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The country lacks sources of natural energy. Solar energy could, of 
course, bo harnessed, given the necessary capital. But where is the capital 
to come from? Mineral resources are scant. Few textiles grow in Algeria. 
Few forests have survived constant depredations of the woodlands, and the 
effect of goats on young trees. . Huge distances between settled areas 
increase tremendously transportation costs of products of farm and factory. 
Besides, since Algeria is considered as part of France, the country has no 
protecting customs barrier against cheap metropolitan manufactured goods. 
Algeria is an important market for metropolitan France. Unfortunately 
even the cheap manufactured. goods from across the Mediterranean are 
beyond the reach of the great mass of the native. Algerian population. 
Industry, ideally, satisfied two needs: it produces goods and services needed 
for an increasing stendard of living; but it also provides the workers and their 
families with the necessary incomes to buy those goods and services. With 
the industries operating in France, the native Algerian could in theory buy 


“all sorts of goods and services to improve his living standards—but French 


industry does not give him the income, the work enabling him to earn the 
income, which would enable him to buy. A few years ago, after a par- 
ticularly bountiful orange-harvest, millions of oranges were dumpéd into 
the sea because there was no market for them. Many native children have 
never tasted an orange, because the parents did not grow orange-trees and 
could not afford to buy any oranges. 
-~ I said above that there are about 8 million native Algerians. Yet only 
2.5 million are actively employed, that is earning wages or growing food etc. 
The breakdown of this figure gives the following picture: 1.8 millions have 
land to work on, owning it or renting it at a terrific rent from native land- 
owners who exploit them most mercilessly. Then there are 170,000 persons 
who are fortunate enough to be permanently employed as wage-earners. 
Only a few days ago, WAS permission granted for the native Algerians to 
organise their own union (Union des Syndicats des Travailleurs Algériens). 
Farm-labour wages at present run from 380 to 420 Francs (a little over 7 
to a little over 8 shillings sterling) a day for those workers, who are considered 
the workers’ aristocracy, the privileged dite of farm-labour. Another 
700,000 native Algerians are owners of their farms, or tenant farmers, or 
else nomads. With their families these people constitute the majority of 
the native population. Their global income is £135 millions a year (£19 per 
capita). Last come some 900,000: occasional workers and the unemployed. 
Day after day starving, exhausted men, women and children give up the 
fruitless struggle on a rocky, ungrateful soil and stream into shack-towns 
made of old discarded petrol cans, boxes and sacks, that surround the 
modern cities the French have built. The population of these shack-towns 
` increased rapidly over the last years, rising from 1.8 million in 1948 to 
2} million in 1955. Since 1930 the native population has doubled. One 
quarter of it today is of the 15-25 years’ age group, and they are, most of 
them, unable to get a job, any job. Yet the French leading colons still feel 
that what was possible is 1930 is still all right today. Or else, if they are 
more liberal-minded, they feel that the granting of French citizenship, on 
paper, to the natives; and a few minor electoral reforms will satisfy all native- 
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demands. But an electoral bulletin produces no food, clothing or shelter. 
Nor does tho person elected, who is generally a colon, (owing to the 
‘arrangements’ of the electoral system, or a feudal native “boss” (a caid or 
mukhtar), even pretend to propose radical economic and social reforms. 

Some initiatives- did come from France, initiatives not dictated by the 
colons (settlers): one aimed at industrialising Algeria and thus producing 
both goods and jobs with incomes to enable the natives to buy those goods. 
What happened? Everything wads prepared to recaive the necessary capital: 
buildings and roads were constructed . . . but the capital never arrived. 
French investors had no confidence in Algeria . . . and that was long before 
any native violence had started. It took ten years for 160 medium to small 
factories to be built in Algeria. Some time ago that hesitant movement came 
to a stop. The old liberal methods in economics might work in advanced 
countries, they will not in semi-feudal and colonial Algeria. The next ' 
attempt was the modernisation of Algerian native agriculture. But this too’ 
was doomed to failure. The fact is that the native rural population is 
increasing at a rate which fails to keep pace with the extension of cultivable 
acreage. Even if the French authorities were to become dictatorial and 
confiscate the acres and acres of vineyards (400,000 hectares today produce ` 
the notorious Algerian wine) in order to replace the grape by cereals, no 
more than 8 million quintals would thus be added to existing output. Far 
more economical to send the French wheat surplus to Algeria (this surplus 
exceeded 40 million quintals last year). As regards Algeria’s industrialisa- 
tion it would have to proceed at a terrific pace, for one million Algerians are 
now without jobs. Many of them are unskilled. There are not even enough 
schools in Algeria to provide for the compulsory primary education which 
the law decrees for the children of all French citizens (remember: Algerians 
are French citizens under the new law). 

What other solution is there now? An organised mass migration of native 
Algerians to France. ‘Ten millions of them, sent to France, not by shady 
outfits bent on ruthless exploitation, but by some serious government agency, 
would immediately decongest Algeria, and at the same time provide the farm- 
workers and industrial workers the metropolis needs. Besides, France 
has a sufficient number of abandoned farms on fairly good soil, which could 
be made available to properly trained Algerians. But, of course, the 
Algerian immigrants would have to be socially and economically integrated 
into the French population. After all, France is a racial melting-pot, if 
there ever was. Given proper schooling and good professional training, 
Algerians could be easily absorbed into the bulk of France’s population. 
At present, somo 300,000 Algerians live in France. Half of them only 
have jobs, but the employers of the greatest number of them declare them to” 
be excellent and most reliable workers. Every year, at present, some 20,000 
Algerians emigrate across the Mediterranean to France. But housing | 
conditions, hygienic conditions, in a word: the living conditions of the 
greatest number of France’s Algerians are terrible. They are ruthlessly 
exploited by French landlords, shopkeepers, restaurant-owners. 

France’s first stép towards solving the problem of Algeria in the sense of 
“integration” would be to provide immigrants to metropolitan France witte- 
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decent housing, jobs, vocation guidance and training, and social services. 
This would rally to the cause of “integration” more millions of Algerians 
than the despatching to Algeria of another half million French troops. 
. Already now, the badly paid and overworked Algerians working in France 
send some £30 million of their savings to their kin at home (=$ of Algeria’s 
income). With a much greater Algerian labour force in France, better cared 
= for and better paid, so much more would be sent home to Algeria, that a real 
native demand for goods and services would rapidly be created to make 
rapid industrielisation of the country worth-while. This, in turn, would 
“mean that the now industrially-trained native workers could return home to 
decent jobs. This would mean a great step in the right direction. . 
But a sudden and surprising victory of the Algerian nationalists over the 
French, compelling them to withdraw across the sea would solve nothing. 
It would merely plunge Algeria into one of the world’s worst economic 
crises with no hope of getting out of it. The most ruthless of the French 
colons in Algeria, Triboulet and Borgeaud, already suggested, “‘to teach thé 
Algerians a lesson,” that all the settlers should, after being duly compensated, 
_ quietly leave Algeria and thus plunge the natives into the darkets possible 
economic misery... . Yet France would benefit materially from such a move: 
for the present war effort costs France £15 million a month-and in case of 
military victory it will cost a lot more to rebuild and then to start a programme 
of economic and social development to prevent positively a new outburst 
of desperate violence. The Algerian War today is a War of Hunger, a 
primitive expression of endless misery which prompts men “to die on their 
feet rather than live on their knees.” A crushing French defeat and a 
crushing French victory would both have disastrous results. . . . Only a 
negotiated compromise solution can save, not merely the situation and 
France’s prestige, but the very life of the Algerians and . . . the foundations 
of Western Defence, of NATO . . Egypt, Yemen, Libya, Syria appealed to 
Russia, and not in vain . . . How long will desperate Algerian nationalist 
leaders wait to do the same? Davi Pau. 


THE ROMANCE OF BIBLICAL ARCHAEOLOGY 
VERYWHERE today the interest in antiquity is kindled. In England 
the Penguin and Pelican books on archaeology are the best-sellers; 
tho television programme “Animal, Vegetable or Mineral,” which, in 
spite of its title, deals with archaeology, is one of the most popular. The 
finding of the Mithras temple in a London bombed site a year ago was a 
national event. In the Land of Israel the interest in the discovery of antiquity 
is perhaps greater than elsewhere. For the whole of the population, engaged ~ 
in rebuilding the national life, feels a personal contact with the recovery of 
the past of the Land of the Bible. And in that land wherever you go you 
tread on history. Three archaeological expeditions today in Israel attract 
the attention of the country. The first is working on the vast mound and 
encampment of Hazor in Galilee, a few miles south-west of Lake Huleh. 
That is the biggest antiquity site not yet explored in the whole of Palestine. 
The expedition is directed by General Yigael Yadin,” now Lecturer in 
-Athacology at the Hebrew University of Jerusalem, who was the Chief of 
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Staff of the Israel Army in the War of Independence. He is the son of the 
late Professor Sukenik, the archaeologist of the University, who acquired and 
interpreted three of the famous Dead Sea Scrolls. (The son has, in the way 
of Israelis, taken a Hebrew name). He spent two years of research in 
England, since he resigned his post in the Army, working on one of tho 
Scrolls. The expedition is financed by Mr. James de Rothschild and a group 
of British Jews interested in the archaeology of the Bible, and it is designed 
to extend over four years. i 

The work was begun last summer by a group of teachers and students of 
the Hebrew University, and has already given extraordinary results. Thirty 
years ago, Professor Garstang, Director of the Department of Antiquities 
of the Mandatory Government of Palestine, in his scientific study of the 
campaigns of Joshua made some soundings in the mound, and identified the 
place as that where Joshua routed the hosts of the Canaanite Kings. “For 
Hazor before-time was the head of all those Kingdoms” (Joshua 11.10). 
Later we read in the Book of Judges that Jabin of Hazor had 900 chariots 
of. iron with which he oppressed Israel for twenty years, till his captain 
Sisera was destroyed in the battle against Barak and the prophetess Deborah. 
Later again it was a stronghold of King Solomon and the Kings of Israel. 
Professor Garstang found no trace of Mycenean pottery on the site, and so 
judged that the city had been destroyed by Joshua before the 13th century 
B.C. and therefore that Joshua’s conquest of the Promised Land must be 
placed before that date. In the first year of the expedition many pieces of 
Mycenean pottery of beautiful workmanship have been found, so that 
doubt is thrown on Professor Garstang’s chronology, but not on his 
identification of the site. -What has been disclosed makes it clear that the 
mound and its encampment were a seat of rule continuously in Bible times, 
from long before the conquest of Joshua till the destruction of Hazor by the 
Assyrian King Tiglat Pileser I, in the year 732 B.C. 

The Tell is composed of seven strata of settlement. It covers about 
25 acres—large in the scale of antiquity rites—and rises to a height of 14 
metres. Adjacent to it is the camp enclosure which is spread over 150 
acres to the north of the Tell, and was defended along its western length by 
a rampart of beaten earth and a deep moat, such as is found also in the 
Hittite city of Carchemish in Syria. The remarkable finds in the Tell include 
the upright stones of a High Place. Still more sensational were a group of 
basalt stelae, roughly but clearly sculpted. One showed the upraised hands 
in prayer, and the disc, perhaps of the sun, perhaps of the moon. Another 
of the stelac was sculpted with the head of a lion, exactly like that of the 
Hittite monuments in Anatolia. In the same place was a truncated statue 
of a man or god, sitting in a position of worship. The head which fitted the 
body was found nearby. Thanks to the indestructible basalt stone of the 
region there is an unparalleled quarry here of the Canaanite religion. 

Over 12,000 objects have already been found in the dig: pottery of the most 
varied design and provenance, alabaster vases, ivory tablets, carved bone 
amulets, decorated with sculptured Phoenixes in the Phoenician style, and 
Egyptian scarabs. The first year’s soundings in the encampment next the 
Tell have proved that here was a big city with a population estimated Me™ 
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40,000, as well as a vast park for chariots. The expedition promises in the 
succession of years to make an addition to our knowledge of the Bible times, 
such as the digging at Ur of the Chaldees has given, and such as the present 
expedition of the Palestine Exploration Fund on the Tell of Jericho—which 
is in the Kingdom of Jordan—is giving today. What has emerged strikingly 
from scientific archaeology in our day, alike in Egypt and Palestine, in Greece 
and Anatolia, is how closely knit was the world of antiquity. It would seem 
that there was a freedom of movement and communication in the 18th or 
14th century B.C. not less than in the 14th or 18th century A.D. 

The second expedition is working in a Jewish necropolis of the Roman age, 
hidden in the folds of the Galilean hills near Nazareth. For the last three 
years it has been passing from discovery to discovery. The site, which was 
originally struck by the fortunate find of a Jewish watchman of a collective 
settlement in the hills, has been identified with fair certainty to be Beit 
Shearim, the “House of Gates,” of which we know from the Talmud. It 
was the city of the Sanhedrin—the supreme religious authority of Jewry— 
in the second and third centuries of the Christian Era. On top of the hill is 
the ruin of a big synagogue which has yet to be thoroughly excavated. What 
has been revealed during the three years is an endless line of tomb chambers 
and catacombs bored into the rocky jime-stone wall below. Hundreds bear 
inscriptions, usually roughly cut, in a variety of languages, Hebrew, Aramaic, 

/ Greek—the most frequent—and Palmyrean. They record the names of 
persons who lived in all parts of the Jewish Dispersion. It would seem that 
here was the place in the Holy Land where the pious and the rich of that 
period liked to be buried, just as in modern times the Mount of Olives by 
Jerusalem has been the favourite burial place of the pious Jews of the 
Dispersion. The entrance to the Necropolis was a gate with threo arches: 
whence this name. 

In 1954 the Expedition came on a chamber of particularly good con- 
struction; in it were catacombs empty, but icscribed with the names of 
Rabbi Gamaliel and Rabbi Shimeon. Those were the names of the two 
sons of the famous Rabbi Judah, surnamed The Prince, who was the greatest 
Jewish sage of the second century, and who compiled the code of the oral 
law known as the Mishnah. It is believed that another empty chamber, 
which bore no inscription, was the burial place of Rabbi Judah himself. 
Then, last summer, the archaeologists, directed by Professor Mazar, tHe . 
President of the Hebrew University, came on a vast chamber crowded with 
sarcophagi, most of them empty, and piled up in disorder. The lids of 
many had been torn off and thrown to the ground. A few had beautifully 
executed Hebrew and Greek inscriptions. One is decorated with sculptured 
dragons, another with carved heads of lions. From the main hall under- 
ground ways lead into more chambers crowded with more sarcophagi, which 
have not yet been examined. It would seem that tomb robbers had broken 
into the necropolis and rifled everything. The robbers had indeed left 
pottery lamps that could be dated in the 8th or 9th century. Here again, 
as in Hazor, a vista of treasure trove has opened to scholars for the years 
to come. - 

The third expedition was working in the desolate area round the Western 
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shores of the Dead Sea, and last year discovered the fortress retreat of King 
Herod built in the heart of the mountain of Massadah. There the Jewish 
Zealots made their last desperate stand against the Romans after the des- 
truction of the Temple by Titus in the year 71 A.D. Josephus, the historian 
of the Wars of the Jews and the Romans, has given a vivid description of the 
fortress palace. The site had been superficially examined many times; and 
the lines of circumvallation, the camps of the Roman besiegers, and the 
citadel which was held by the Zealots were cleaity visible. But no serious 
search had been made in the steep and dangerous hillside for the hidden 
palace. Now it has been uncovered, and the expedition revealed an amazing 
structure of columned halls, with Corinthian capitals, vast reservoirs and 
granaries. It was a mountain retreat which may be compared with Hitler’s 
. eyrie in Berchtesgaden The scientific investigation of the palace, begun in 
the spring 1955, was interrupted for more pressing calls of archaeology 
elsewhere which could be carried out only in the dry summer. This site, in 
the rainlees area of the Dead Sea, will keep intact, and it is hoped to renew 
The thrée-major archaeological revelations of the year do not exhaust the 
activities of the Hebrew University and the Israel Government Departments 
of Archasology. Jaffa-Tel Aviv, the largest town in Israel, takes pride in 
uncovering its past and establishing its credentials in the history of antiquity. 
Last year the municipal archaeologist lighted upon relics of the ancient port 
of Jaffa, dating from the 2nd millennium B.C. It is close to the Turkish 
town, which is now engulfed-in the vast urban expansion. 
Then, 30 miles to the north, at Caesarea, which was the chief place in the 
Roman province of Palestine—the Tel Aviv, as it were, of the first five 
centuries of the Christian era—and which has already given many relics of 
the Graeco-Roman civilisation, the Director of the Department of Antiquities 
uncovered a lovely mosaic floor of a Byzantine church on the outskirts of 
the Roman harbour. The floor is decorated with vivid coloured pictures of 
the animals and birds of that age. In a field nearby two big headless statues, 
one of white marble arid the other of porphyry, bear witness to the culture 
of the city of the earty Christian fathers in the 4th and Sth centuries.” A 
Jewish fishing village and a Jewish collective settlement, bearing the name 
“Meadows of the Sea,” which are set in the perinieter of Roman Caesarea, 
ake building up a local museum. The amateur archaelogists of their society 
make continuous additions to it of spoil from the sea and from the land. 
So the regeneration of the Bible Land by the people of Israel returning from 
all corners of the earth is linked with the recovery of the historic past. 
` A very recent example illustrates the spirit. One of the major settlement 
enterprises of Israel today is in the southern coastal region that bears the 

name of Lachish, and is the biblical land of the Philistines. The mound of 
Lachish itself was thoroughly explored in the period of the British Mandate, 

and gave up wonderful and unexpected treasures, including the Hebrew 
Letters of Lachish, inscribed on potsherds, which are contemporary with 

the prophecies of Jeremiah. Today another mound, believed to cover 
another famous Philistine city, Gath, is to be explored. The Tell is in the 

midst of the fertile area in which the new immigrants to Israel are beng ™™ — 
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rapidly and systematically settled. And tho urban centre-designate, which 
is already named “City of Gath,” includes a quarter for the housing of the 
archaeologists who will explore the mound, NORMAN BENTWICK. 


CARIBBEAN SNAPSHOTS 

EDERATION of the British territories in the Caribbean region has 

been in the air for the best part of a century. Now it seems, as the 

outcome of decisions taken at the conference which took place in 
London in February, that it will come into being in less than two years’ time. 
Evolution of opinion in this direction has been slow, but realisation of the 
need for combination of small communities into larger units in order that 
they may have a voice loud enough to be heard in the modern world has 
produced a favourable mental climate. The improvement of communi- 
cations brought about by air services has provided the material link which 
has made the federation of a number of small islands scattered over a 
thousand miles of sea a practical possibility in place of a vision. Unfor- 
tunately the two mainland territories of British Guiana and British Honduras 
will not be foundation members, and this omission is a source of weakness 
since they alone have the unused lands needed to absorb the overspill of 
densely populated islands. The way of entry has been left open and we 
must hope that they will before long decide that their interests and those of 
the island partners in the Caribbean federation will be best served by par- 
ticipation in the task of building a new Dominion which will be able to stand 
on its own fest financially and so acquire full control of its destiny. 

Multi-racial co-existence and constitutional experiments have made this 
part of the Commonwealth into a political laboratory. Africans, Indians 
and Europeans are to be found together in Natal in a not very different kind 
of landscape. There too are flowering trees, sugarcane, bananas, pineapples, 
citrus, mangoes and mangroves, but not so many palms, for Natal has a 
cooler winter and a well marked dry season. Politically, however, in 
human relationships, the difference between South Africa and the West 
Indies is enormous, some may doubt as to whether constitutional changes 
in the Caribbean as in some other parts of the Commonwealth have run 
somewhat too far ahead of education and political experience. The answer 
should soon be known and probably will not depend entirely on local 
happenings. Britain through her economic policy cannot fail to exert a 
very strong influence on the future of dependent territories, where un- 
employment is a chronic disease whose consequences have lately become 
only too apparent in the expanding stream of West Indians, mainly from 
Jamaica and Barbados, which is pouring into the United Kingdom. 
Economic depression in the Caribbean, particularly if attributable to failure 
to ensure a remunerative market in Britain for products which the metro- 
politan Government has encouraged the West Indian territories to produce, 
would certainly give rise to tensions that ought to be avoided. 

These are high level matters—ike the flights in Constellations at 19,000 
feet above the sea from London across a cloud-covered North Atlantic to 
the ice rink which is Newfoundland’s Gander airport in mid-winter, and then 

~ “by way of Bermuda and Barbados to Trinidad. Local journeys over the 
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Caribbean are made at the 8,000 feet level from which the air traveller surveys 
the Caribbean lands in their incredible setting of blue and green and gold. 
At this height one not only sees much more detail but the full colour is in 
the picture too. As colour is an integral part of the scenery and life there- 
abouts, its absence distorts the view. Later, flying from Miami to New York, 
I realised how much of the colour disappears from the earth view when one 
is three miles high or more. Is there a moral in this? Some of the roughest 
air I have encountered during journeys extending over several continents and 
oceans gave our Dakota a good tossing on its way to Atkinson Field in 
British Guiana. The Gulf of Paria and the “Wild Coast” of South America, 
partly covered with the large rain clouds that were bringing belated and 
unwanted downpours to British Guiana and Trinidad, in what should have 
been one of the drier months, made repeated attacks on our stability. 

British Guiana is a strange country, geographically and in other ways. 
It’s population pattern is even more complex than that of the islands, for it 
still contains a number of Amerindian communities. Among the Europeans 
the Portuguese speaking element outnumbers those of other origins by four 
to one. Much money will be needed to equip this territory with a good road 
system and the job is not being rushed. The greater part of the road con- 
necting Georgetown with Atkinson Field airport is a disgrace. It is a great 
pity so little was done before 1914, when the cost of engineering works was 
so much less, to open up the interior by building a railway to the savannah 
country. Had that been done British Guiana—as large as Britain but with 
only half a million inhabitants—might well have been able to absorb large ' 
numbers from the over-populated islands and be glad to take them, instead 
of rejecting the idea of immigration and shying at the idea of Caribbean 
federation, perhaps on this account as much as for any other reason. But 
for the enterprise of the mining companies interested in bauxite, gold and 
diamonds~and some exploitation of the up-river forests, most of British 
Guiana outside the coastal belt is an almost uninhabited waste. Just what 
the extensive interior is good for is debatable. Absence of effort to utilise 
such large unoccupied areas is today both a reproach to the owner and a 
temptation to other parties to put forward claims. 

On returning to Trinidad from Georgetown and landing at Piarco airport, 
my host whisked me away to an al fresco dinner where most of the notables 
of tho island seemed to be gathered enjoying the food and drink spread on 
tables under a tree festooned with coloured fairy lights. Behind this a girls’ 
steel band played soft calypsos on melodious if most unpromising looking 
instruments. That introduction to Trinidad was followed next day by a 
drive to Stoble’s Bay and a short journey by launch to Gaspari island. 
Then came a swim, lunch and siesta at a week-end cottage in a lovely cove 
facing the western end of the Northern Range on the opposite shore. Port 
of Spain, like Kingston, may seem somewhat over-warm and humid to 
visitors from colder climates even in the drier months, but the bays of the 
north coasts of both Trinidad and Jamaica are within easy reach, and no 
obstacle keeps the trade wind away from those exquisite tropical beaches. 
Oil is still the foundation of Trinidad’s prosperity and gives it a uniqye 
position in the British Caribbean. Ib is true that the oil industry depends ~~ ~ 
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on_its refineries, much of whose raw material comes from Venezuela, as 
much as on the local oil wells. This may be altered if the drilling operations 
in the Gulf of Paria result in the discovery of an extensive submarine 
reservoir. Trinidad has oil jetties half a mile longer than Southend Pier, 
which projects a mile and a quarter into the Thames estuary. The infor- f 
mation room at Pointe à Pierre is a source of enlightenment which no ono 
who wishes to gain an insight into the working of the petroleum industry 
should miss. Itis remarkably well arranged and more enlightening to the 
non-expert visitor than an ‘inspection of the retorts and coloured piping of 
the refineries themselves. Crude oil is a valuable source of sulphur which 
is now one of the by-products at Pointe à Pierre. Recovery of sulphur from 
the chimney gases of coal- and oil-fired power stations and coke ovens is 
likely to become more and more practised as deposits of natural sulphur 
become exhausted. There is ample scope for such activity. It is estimated 
that something like 300,000 tons of sulphur are poured into the foggy air of 
Britain each year by electricity generating stations alone, with evil results to 
health and the fabric of buildings. i 
If Trinidad’s economy still floats on oil, much is being done to bring about 
_ a better balance. Among products of the surface soil sugar is unlikely to 
lose its lead, and the success achieved in dealing with “walking clay” lands 
by bulldozing the tops of hills into the lower ground is adding to the acreage 
of sugar lands and producing high yields of cane from soil that had been 
i regarded as unsuitable. A period of high prices for cocoa stimulated efforts 
to rehabilitate cocoa growing. The citrus and the coconut industries both 
have their processing factories. 
Larger supplies of home-grown food are as great a need in Trinidad as 
~elsewhere in the Caribbean, and much attention is being given to developing 
new areas for rice growing and increasing the supply of fish and meat; the 
African lake fish known as Ti/api has been imported to stock ponds. In 
the Imperial College of Tropical Agriculture the tropical territories of the 
Commonwealth possess a training establishment and a research centre which 
will prove of ever-growing value. Stimulated by tax exemptions, low rentals 
and assistance in financing, the establishment of a varied assortment of 
secondary industries is going ahead. An extensive transmission and dis- 
tribution network links the generating plants and permits electricity to be 
_ supplied over the greater part of the island at reasonable rates, Its per 
capita consumption from the public supply is now substantially larger than 
that of Jamaica. It would certainly seem that in Trinidad the conditions 
exist for the development of.a multi-racial society with a reasonable standard 
of living, provided that there is no repetition of the depressed state of the 
agricultural industries which characterised so much of the past hundred 
years and that the wrong sort of politicians can be kept away from the helm. 
Control of the first of these conditions does not rest with the local Govern- 
ment nor altogether with London, although Britain’s economic policy can 
do a great deal to help or hinder. Control of the second rests mainly in 
local thought and action, although this too must be greatly influenced by 
qgternal events. Of course these remarks apply equally elsewhere in the 
~ ~~ Caribbean. l - 
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From Trinidad, past Barbados, Antigua, St. Kitts—none of which show 
their most attractive faces to the air tourist—San Juan, in the “Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico”, and along the southern coast of Hispaniola the sky 
was almost cloudless, except for the dark swirls surrounding the volcanic 
peaks of Martinique and Guadeloupe, but over the Windward Passage there 
was a fleecy carpet below the aircraft covering all the sea between Haiti and 
Jamaica. The light-of day had gone from the earth as we approached the 
western tip of Jamaica, but the sky was still pale and there were orange and 
yellow bands across the western side of the vault. Out of the dark masses 
of the John Crow and Blue Mountain ranges the Peak stood up against the 
dusk sky, a spectacle of great beauty which vanished all too quickly as the 
Viking dipped towards Palisadoes. Another sky view of Jamaica remains 
in the memory, gained on a flight from Palisadoes to Montego Bay. Flying 
towards and along the north coast one sees innumerable hummocks topping 
the high ground. This part of Jamaica might well be known as the Range 
of a Thousand Summits. Their appearance recalls the story that Columbus, 
whose first view of the island was derived from a voyage along its northern 
shores, when asked. to describe it on his return to Spain, took a piece of 
paper, crumpled it in his hand and said: “that is Jamaica.” 

One does not have to traverse the island by air to find prospects of 
astonishing beauty. Indeed to name only those which readily come to mind 
would look like a gazetteer. The sweep of the mountain backdrop of 
Kingston with its ever-changing lighting as sean from Port Royal is one. 
Here the Captain Morgan’s Harbour swimming pool faces this glorious 
mountain panorama. Even more breath-taking is the downward view over 
Kingston from Irish Town or New Castle. By day or night this is one of the 
world’s best. It must be seen in the early morning before the mists and 
clouds begin to veil the distant hills and valleys if its daylight glories are to 
be fally revealed. After dark the twinkling lights of Kingston and the 
University seem to lie at the bottom of a limpid pool. Different, but 
delightful in their own distinctive ways, are the old plaza of Spanish Town 
and the gorgs of the Rio Cobre, leading to that rather unpleasantly named 
centre of activity Bog Walk. One can find still more repellent buccaneers’ 
or maroons’ place-naming without much searching. 

It was interesting to see in Jamaica a still more recent example of Canadian 
enterprise in the exploitation of bauxite deposits like the now forty-years’-old 
installations‘at Mackenzie in British Guiana. The ore at Shooters’ Hill 
near Mandeville is not quite so rich as that of British Guiana. But the 
Jamaica deposits are good enough to have induced very heavy capital 
investment in the treatment plant and in the construction of a new port with 
elaborate storage and conveyor equipment and a jetty, alongside which two 
ocean-going vessels can berth. Molasses and eventually sugar will also be 
loaded at Port Esquivel, named after the first Spanish Governor of Jamaica. 
Alumina from Mandeville is sent through the Panama Canal and up the 
Pacific coast of North America to the great new aluminium smelters at 
Kitimat in British Columbia where cheap electricity generated from an 
enormous river diversion project makes this long sea haul worthwhile. 


Agricultural development and tho establishment of secondary industrieseare s 
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going ahead in Jamaica too, though the pattern is somewhat different, and 
there has been rather too much of a surge in the expansion of sugar growing.’ 
Here as in Trinidad marketing problems are beginning to reappear, par- 
ticularly in the case of citrus and bananas, both of which have recently 
become the subject of agreements of a price-supporting character with the 
local and United Kingdom Governments behind them. 
Over-population is a menace which is common to many of the world’s 
islands. A line of attack on over-rapid increase which one large estate owner 
believes to have much merit is the installation of electric light in as many 
dwellings as possible to enable other occupations to be pursued in a region 
where there are long nights throughout the year. Taxi drivers everywhere, 
like customs and immigration officials, can be helpful, indifferent or just 
“baskets.” Tho Caribbean types conform to the general pattern. Tho 
visitor does well to pay heed to the warnings of residents never to engage 
one without first ascertaining what he proposes to charge for the journey. 
These characters have no lack of language when engaged in argument with 
their fares. Also, the visitor from sterling countries is inevitably at somewhat 
of a disadvantage in places where there is a co-existing U.S. dollar standard 
of extravagance, and the taxi drivers, being human, naturally do their best 
to take their share of the harvest. It would be ungracious to end on a sour 
note these disconnected jottings about a delightful region in which so much 
kindness and hospitality were bestowed on me. I left with real regret hoping 
that it would be possible to make another and much longer visit—and soon. 
z G. H. LEPPER. 
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VICTORIAN MEMORIES 
VI. PARIS IN THE "NINETIES 


Y autumn in Berlin in 1895 was followed a year later by an autumn in 

Paris. I lodged with a family the head of which had been born a 
Catholic but was now studying for the Protestant Ministry. There 

was none of the usual bellicosity of the convert about him, and his sweetness 
of temper attracted both Catholic and Protestant friends to his home in Passy. 
The Protestants of France are a small community, numbering scarcely more 
than half a million and scattered in little groups which had survived tho 
massacre of St. Bartholomew and the savage fury. of the dragonnades. But 
their importance, like that of the Quakers, is out of proportion to their 
numbers, for they represent one of the most valuable elements in the national 
life. It is almost as rare for a French Protestant as for an English Quaker to 

. find himself a prisoner at the bar. I was well aware that either a Catholic or a 
freethinking family would have been far more representative of the main 
sections of French society, but I had every reason to be content with my lot. 
My host was full of stories of the celebrities he used to see in Versailles which 
the victorious Germans made their headquarters during the siege of Paris 
and which remained the seat of government during the opening phase of the 
Third Republic. By the time of my visit in 1896 France had recovered her 
resilience and had found a friend in Russia after two decades of impotent 

_ 7 sobtion. i 
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Knowing the chief sights of Paris from previous visits it was the academic 
world which I had come to explore. The University has been a beacon light 
since the Middle Ages, and the French capital is unique in possessing a sister 
institution of scarcely inferior prestige in the Collége de France. The cele- 
brated foundation of Francis I, beginning with the three chairs of Theology, 
Hebrew and Greek, had grown into a corporation where almost every 
- department of learning was represented. While the University lectures were 
only for students, the class-rooms of the Collège de France were open to the 
public and in some cases wero filled to the door. I was too late to hear Renan, 
but it was a familiar story how visitors attracted by his world-wide fame would 
take their seats beneath his desk and crawl away when he proceeded to eluci- 
date a Semitic text. A moro flagrant example of lion-hunting was to occur a 
few years later when Bergson’s Evolution Créatrice was the talk of the town, 
and tout Paris, including the fair sex in the latest creations of the Rue de la 
Paix, crowded the corridors to catch a glimpse of the little Jew who looked like 
an intelligent bird. 

It was a delight to see and to hear the celebrities, particularly when I was 
familiar with some of their works. The leading figure in history at the 
Sorbonne was Lavisse, joint editor with Rambaud of the Histoire Générale 
and sole editor of the still greater Histoire de France. He was lecturing on 
the age of Louis XIV, to which he devoted the most enduring of his writings. 
` His were the only lectures I ever attended where the door was locked to 
exclude late-comers and early-goers—an assertion of authority characteristic 
of the man. In ancient history Maspero the Egyptologist towered above his 
fellows, while the veteran Gaston Boissier addressed a crowded class-room on 
his favourite theme of Roman society. For the Middle Ages I found no one 
more attractive than Emile Gebhardt, author of that delicious book L'Italie 
mystique. In philosophy Boutroux reigned supremo till the arrival from a 
provincial University a few years later of Bergson, his most brilliant pupil. 
Paul Leroy-Beaulien discoursed on economics, his brother Anatole, author of 
the monumental L’ Empire des Tsars, on his favourite theme of Russia. 
Emile Faguet, whose high-pitched voice had earned him among the students 
the nickname of the eunuch, interpreted the treasures of French literature 
with the same penetrating clarity that still keeps his writings alive. 

In addition to the University and the Collége de France, Paris could boast 
of the Ecole Libre des Sciences Politiques. The calamities of 1870, followed 
by the carnage of the Commune, suggested to some thoughtful Frenchmen 
that a better training for the higher grades of the public service at home and 
abroad was required. No one held this conviction with greater fervour than 
Taine, who was chiefly instrumental in the foundation of the school and whose 
bust stood in the hall. He found an ideal collaborator in Emile Boutmy, 
known to English readers by his studies of our Constitution, who became the 
first Director and was still at his post in 1896. I explained to him that it was . 
not my intention to enrol myself as a student, but that I desired to attend ` 
some of the lectures during my brief stay. He kindly acceded to my request, 
and I listened to the leading specialists in history, finance and international 
law. The dominating figure was Albert Sorel, who had served his apprentice- 
ship in the Foreign Office but withdrew from diplomacy after the war of li ae 
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Thenceforward as an intimate friend both of Boutmy and Taine he had 
devoted his talents to the school and to the composition. of his majestic 
LP Europe et la Révolution Francaise, the most considerable historical work 
produced under the Third Republic. It was a privilege to hear the greatest 
master of diplomatic history since Ranke discourse on the development of the 
European system in the nineteenth century. French Professors are almost 
invariably masters of the technique of lecturing, for the study of “ rhetoric ” 
is a prominent feature of secondary education. In addition to attendance at 
these three famous seats of learning I heard Giry, the learned mediacvelist, 
in the Ecole des hautes Etudes, and Auguste Sabatier, brother of the bio- 
grapher of St. Francis and author of that inspiring book Les Religions de. 
P Autorité et la Religion de l’ Esprit, in the: Faculty of Protestant Theology. 
‘My kind host, who had opened the way to the class-room of his friend 
Sabatier, the intellectual leader of the Liberal Protestants, also procured my 
admission to a lecture on dogmatic theology in the Institut Catholique. 
Unfortunately, having been reared on the English pronunciation of Latin, 
I understood hardly a word. 

.. In Paris as in Berlin my Sunday mornings were employed in sampling the 
leading preachers of the day in St. Sulpice, the Madeleine, and other famous 
shrines. There was no star of the first magnitude like Lacordaire or 
Dupanloup. Loisy, scholar rebel, had not yet emerged, and Mgr. Duchesne, 
the first critical-Catholic historian of the Early Church, adorned the Ecole 
Française at Rome. The sermons were carnest and eloquent, but dogmatic 
and institutional religion seemed to be regarded by the majority of Parisians 
with indifference or contempt. On one occasion I was shocked to witness a 
preacher stop in the middle of a sentence at the shrill warning of a timo bell 
and walk rapidly down the pulpit stairs. Where is the English divine of any 
denomination who would submit to such a spartan discipline? The services 
in the Protestant church at Passy, to which I occasionally accompanied my | 
host and his family, were simple to austerity: to one accustomed to the 
Anglican ritual they seemed colourless and cold. Only when one has 
attended Protestant services on the Continent does one realise to the full how 
unique an institution is that typically English compromise the Anglican 
Church, situated as it is midway between Rome and Geneva. 

French thought and literature were still dominated by positivism and 
realism. The two supermen, who had ruled the Third Republic almost 
without challenge had recently passed from the scene, Renan in 1892 and 
Taine in 1893. Both had outlived the storms of their early manhood and had 
long been enrolled among the glories of France. I already knew many of 
their books, delighting in the limpid style of the one and the rude vigour of 
the other, but I now read Les Origines de la France contemporaine, Taine’s 
political testament in six large volumes. Neither of them entertained a 
rosy view of human nature in general or French democracy in particular; 
but while Renan surveyed the motley pageant of life with a tolerant smile, 
Taine witnessed the struggle with despondency in his heart. He distrusted 
the masses as deeply as he detested Napoleon and other autocrats. The 
horrors of the Commune convinced him that French civilisation was a veneer 


yo which seethed the passions of primeval savagery. Man'he compared 
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to a chained gorilla, France to a vicious horse mounted by a bad rider. Since 
1789 the French had acted and’ thought partly like madmen partly like 
children. England, by contrast, was the home of ordered liberty. One of the 
noblest characters of his age he was also the most incorrigible pessimist. 
Like Clemenceau, he believed neither in God nor man; but Clemenceau 
at any rate believed in France. The gloomy picture seemed to be confirmed 
by the novelists who were at the height of their fame, Flaubert, Zola, Maupas- 
sant, Daudet, Anatole France. In his exquisite book Le Roman Russe the 
Marquis de Vogué contrasted the “ ethical realism ” of the great Russian and 
British novelists with the’ strident naturalism of France which he denounced. 
No English reader of French fiction in the ’nineties could miss the atmospheric 
difference in the life they depicted—an entire absence of the Puritan tradition 
and a scanty respect for the fundamental pieties. A change of literary taste ' 
was to come a few years later with Maurice Barrés, Péguy and other crusaders 
of the Right, but in 1896 France seemed still in the main content with what 
Zola called “ le roman expérimental” 

In continental capitals, where state-aided theatres are a matter of course, 
the visitor may rely on a varied menu. It was a liberal education to seea . 
seventeenth century masterpiece or a nineteenth century favourite at the 
Comédie Française, and at the Odéon, which was also under the supervision 
of the State, a classic was staged once a week at popular prices for the benefit 
of students. On certain occasions a Conférence was delivered from the stage 
of the latter before the performance. I had the good fortune to hear such a 
discourse by Jules Lemfitre, marked by the same delicate distinction and 
lightness of touch which made him the leading impressionist critic of the time. 
I saw Coquelin ainé in Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme and Sarah Bernhardt in her 
favourite role as the Dame aux Camélias; some years later I saw them 
together, an incomparable pair, in Rostand's L’Aigion, the finest historical 
drama produced in modern France. It was worth a journey to Paris to 
enjoy Moliére—then and always my favourite among French writers—on the 
stage he had once adorned, and the bright memories of Tartuffe and L’ Avare, 
Le Médecin malgré ha, Les Précieuses Ridicules and Les Fourberies de Scapin 
have never dimmed. Racine’s Britannicus left a deep impression, but even 
Sarah Bernhardt could not reconcile me to the monotonous- horror of 
Phèdre. Waving seen her in Paris and London in most of her celebrated 
parts—Hamlet, Alfred de Musset’s Lorenraccio and Sardou’s La Tosca— 
I confess that I preferred La Dame aux Camélias which she was said to have 
played over a thousand times, She seemed to me the greatest tragic actress of 
her time; for Duse, whom I admired in Magda and Francesca de Rimini, 
spoke in Italian, which I was unable to follow when rapidly declaimed. 
“ The divine Sarah ” never excelled in the part of a good woman or Duso 
in that of a sinner. The opera was markedly inferior to the theatre, but the 
Lamoureux concerts were well up to the standard of: London and Berlin. 

The old quarters of Paris and its environs were a source of inexhaustible 
interest, Malmaison and Chantilly, which I was to visit some years later, 
were not yet on view, but I was privileged to see one or two historic buildings 
which foreigners rarely entered. My host obtained permission for himself 
and “a friend” to visit the fortress of Vincennes, with its memories of 
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Condé, Mirabeau and the martyred Duc d’Enghien, and I was cautioned 
not to reveal my identity as an Englishman-as our countries were not on very 
friendly terms. The ruins of Port Royal, a symbol of the bigotry of Louis 
XIV, told a tale of Jansenist piety, learning and sufferings. In the Cité nothing 
fascinated me more than the Conciergerie, with its searing memories of the 
twenty-two doomed Girondins, Mme. Roland and Marie Antoinette. 
French politics were rather flat during the period between the collapse of 
Boulanger and the reopening of the Dreyfus case. Félix Faure had recently 
succeeded the murdered Carnot at the Elysée; and though “ the tanner ” of 
Havre was scorned by the-disgruntled Noblesse of the Faubourg St. Germain, 
which no longer counted in the political life of France, he played his part with 
reasonable success. The President of the Republic is merely the first citizen 
and there is not the faintest halo around his head. It was not til the later 
years of his term that he began to take himself a little too seriously for 
Republican tastes, and that scandal became associated with his name. I only 
saw him arrive at an official function; but I heard Loubet, his more estimable 
successor, at that time President of the Senate, speak at the burial of Challemel- 
Lacour in the historic cemetery of Père La Chaise. On the same occasion 
Hanotaux, then Foreign Minister in the Méline Cabinet and the renowned 
biographer of Richelieu, delivered a finely phrased tribute to the man who, 
like himself, was both a scholar and a diplomatist. Another difference between 
England and France peeped out on this occasion in the absence of all religious 
ceremonies, though the final breach with the Church was still to come. 
It was interesting to contrast the tumult of the French Chamber, which the 
President’s bell made fitful efforts to subdue, with the decorum of 
St. Stephen’s. I read the Temps every day and the Revue des deux Mondes 
every fortnight as in duty bound, and the other papers sufficiently often to 
grasp where they stood, A leader in the Temps or the Débats was up to the 
standard of The Times, but anyone who trusted to the French press alone 
for his knowledge of what was going on in the world would be politically 
starved. A large staff of Foreign Correspondents was beyond its resources. 
My two months in Paris were crowded with stimulating experiences, and I 
gained some idea as to how France looks at the world. Though Bodley’s 
classical interpretation of his adopted country did not appear till a year or 
two later, my studies of French history provided a frame-work into which I 
could fit my impressions. The main lines of foreign policy, as Sorel had 
shown, had been inherited from the ancien régime, but the political structure 
dated from the Revolution. The Nobility and the Church had been knocked 
off their perch, Royalism died with the childless Comte de Chambord, and 
Bonapartism was buried at Sedan. The supremacy of the hard-working, 
thrifty, rather limited bourgeoisie was unchallenged. The urban workers, 
who were soon to change the face of British politics, counted for little, for 
they were balanced by the peasantry to whom socialism made no appeal. 
French politics were a wearisome game of musical chairs. The Ministries 
which rose and fell with the regularity of the tides represented the sceptical, 
democratic, individualist France which was born in 1789. In the witty 
aphorism of André Siegfried the Frenchman’s head is on the Left, his pocket 
on the Right. “ La République,” declared Thiers after the fall of the Second 
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Empire, “ c'est co qui nous divise le moins.” It remained true in 1896 and it 
is true today. G. P. Goocs. 
i To be continued. 


GEORGE ORWELL 


O-DAY Georgo Orwell is a better known literary figure than at the 
time of his death. A recent T.V. production of his 1984 produced a 
discussion in Parliament, and the term “ Big Brother ” is slowly passing 
into English speech. A film company has recently made a film of Animal 
Farm. But ho is still far from receiving a wide popularity, and writers like 
Virginia Woolf and E. M. Forster are considered by the literary public of 
greater significance. This seems to me a great injustice. In spite of the recent 
film and T.V. production I maintain that he has yet to come into-his own. If 
our generation will not rate him as a great writer somo future generation will. 
Like Dean Swift and Bernard Shaw, he is for ever the rebel: he only lives when 
he is hitting at something with all his might. That something, which is the 
target of his spleen, must be “ Big Brother.” He is the champion of lost 
causes, the champion of the-under dog. In 71984 Winston Smith is Orwell 
himself. Orwell studies the history of Smith and his struggles against the 
state; against the enslavement of his mind and will to the service of the all- 
powerful state. Finally Smith cracks under the strain and is the last individual 
to have his individuality steam-rollered out of existence. Orwell sees no hope 
for him. Love, perhaps, is the strongest emotion in the individual: the love 
of a man for a woman, and yice versa. Yet love is not able to save Smith. 
Under the pressure of the state it is squashed. 1984 is one of the gloomiest 
books ever written. It is the story of the last flicker of the rebellion of the 
individual against the World-State, the story of a lost cause. In the same way, 
Coming up for Air, Keep the Aspidastra Flying and Animal Farm, are the 
stories of a rebellion quashed. To call, therefore, George Orwell an optimist is 
missing the head of the nail by a mile. He is the incurable pessimist. If one 
believed that 1984 was gospel truth, and would be the state of the world in that 
year, one would go without any ado and put one’s head in the gas oven. 
Part of this pessimism I think is due to the fact that Orwell has little or no 
belief in the goodness of human nature. He hates human beings, and above 
all he hates himself. Through all his writings there is this sadistic streak, 
not quite puritan. The other day I read some notes on his life by a literary 
friend who had shared a flat with him when Orwell was staying in Hampstead. 
One night this friend returned to the flat drunk, irritating Orwell intensely. 
Angry words passed, and the result was that Orwell attacked his friend with 
his fists. The friend mentions that he was sober enough to notice at the time 
that Orwell seemed to experience a wild joy at the punishment he was meting 
out to him. To Orwell human beings are for the most part animal, with 
little or no good in them. They are the pigs in Animal Farm. There is hardly 
one character in the novels that one loves: all are filled with despicable vice, 
meanness and passion. Yet like Swift, if Orwell is a misanthrope, he has an 
intense love of animals and the lower forms of life. In Coming up for Air 
the scene that sticks in my memory beyond all others is the description of the 
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carp in the wood-locked lake, and in Animal Farm it is hard not to recognise , 
the affection he felt for the donkey. 

This chronic state of rebellion is purely negative, a revolt which destroys and 
never constructs. Orwell and Shaw, I think, have many points in common in 
their personalities. Both are rebels. But where Orwell is the rebel par 
excellence, Shaw is the rebel for the sake of his programme of reform, 
a constructive rebel, a rebel with a “ panacea for all ills ” in his brief-case. 
Shaw is a man of visions Orwell is not. Shaw wants to destroy for the sake of a 
better world, Orwell to destroy and leave the task of constructing to others. 
His attitude is completely negative and therein lies his importance. Shaw’s 
mind is the loftier because he was the designer’as well as the destroyer; but 
Orwell surpassed him in the strength of his hate and the bite of his invective. 
The intense hatred for the contemporary scene is the clue to the nostalgic 
sweetness of Coming up for Air, the nearest he ever got to being the poet and 
artist. It describes the English countryside as it was before the First World 
War, before the antennae of the Industrial Machine spread out and smirched 
its beauty. ‘Why it is not better known is surprising. It shows a side to 
Orwell which his other novels do not, his love of the English countryside, 
his talent for analyzing the complex feelings and ambitions of boyhood. 
It is the only one of his novels which is free from sermonising. He almost, 
though not quite, describes life for life's sake. In this novel the typical 
Orwellian hate is less strong. 

His invective is more effective than Shaw’s because he was purely the des- 
troyer. What greatly added to the violence of his attacks was the lack of a 
sense of humour. One way of attacking convention is by inducing the people 
who indulge in it to laugh at themselves. That is Shaw’s way. If he happens 
to dislike monarchy, and thinks it ought to be abolished, he will show the 
king in his shirt and underpants, shorn of all the trappings of kinghood. 
That form of attack has its advantages but also its disadvantages. The 
monarchist public may laugh heartily at its idolatry of monarchy, and then, 
once the laugh is finished, continue to idolise it. It might never suspect 
that Shaw pokes fun at monarchy because he disapproves of this institution. 
Perhaps he likes the joke for the sake of the joke. The bitter centre in the pill 
might be coated with so much sugar that it is not tasted at al. Orwell 
minced no feelings in his criticism. He called a spade a spade. If he disliked 
a certain aspect of our society his readers were left in no doubt about it. 

Many critics have studied his style and compared it to that of Swift, others 
to that of Shaw. It completely suits his temperament, for he is the rebel filled 
chiefly with the emotions of indignation, irony, anger and despair. There is 
nothing of the poetic in him. Hence, with such a personality, the kind of - 
literary expression which can do it adequate justice is direct, unambiguous, 
didactic.. The criterion of this kind of style is effectiveness of assertion. 
Study any page of his prose and you will be struck by the extreme simplicity 
of the language, the almost entire absence of figures of speech, its swiftness 
and astringent economy. He does not write about life and describe it for 
its own sake; he writes books to prove a point of view, just as Euclid covers a 
few pages to prove a geometrical problem. Now the love of life for its own 
„— sakeris characteristic of the poetic temperament. When Shakespeare ana- 
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tysed tho soul of Lear it was because he was interested in the intricacies of his 
soul as such, not because ho wanted the younger generation to treat their 
elders better. He exposed and did not prove. Orwell could never have 
written like Shakespeare, like Virginia Woolf, like D. H. Lawrence and other 
poetic temperaments. His genius lay in rebelling against the society in which 
he found himself and proving how rotten it was. ` 

One would think such imaginative economy in his prose would make it 
flat and uninteresting, but it is the contrary. I personally can hardly read a 
page without wanting to read the pages following. Yet, though it may be 
sacrilege to utter it, I could lift up Lear or Macbeth and be content with 
reading merely a dozen lines. Studying the technique of the novels, one 
realises that he paid great attention to it. Few of his novels, with the possible 
exception of 1984, show great ingenuity in their technique. And he lacked the 
senso of melodrama of a Dickens or Dostoyevsky, perhaps because his novels 
are too autobiographical. Coming up For Air, Keep the Aspidistra Flying, 
Burmese Days must be sixty per cont autobiography. In this respect he 
resembles D. H. Lawrence who similarly lacks the melodramatic gift. 
Orwell’s work manifests a limited intelligence. He is far from being the 
philosopher. His ideas have not been discovered by any process of thought 
but have come to his consciousness through the strength of his feelings. And 
let it be said that his feelings go very deep. Many critics would deny this and 
say that they are cold and shallow. I think they get that impression because 
in his writings he imposes great self-restraint and is peculiarly deficient in many 
of the so-called finer emotions. 

In one department of social activity, that of sex, Orwell blatantly lacked 
those “ fine feelings.” So far as sex is concerned he is a materialist. He 
believes, and I think rightly, that it is the physical sensations experienced 
between lovers which give birth to that wonderful, spiritual, romantic world 

_in which lovers live, not the other way round. In Keep the Aspidistra Flying 
the hero does not first of all want to communicate with the soul of his loved 
one and explore the rich depths of her love but to see her naked, to ses the 
pure form. That is his primary desire in love—purely material. And that is 
the truth about love too, in spite of the romantics. The finest rhapsodies 
ever written about love depend far more than the poets will admit on the 
shape of the lips, the curve of the breasts, the number of inches round the 
waist, the type of perfume with which the underclothes have been sprinkled. 
He had the courage to recognise that sex life between two dogs was not 80 
different from the sex life of two human beings. AI nonsense, these “ fine 
feelings.” 

Orwell had the common sense not to experiment too much with technical 
form as Joyce and Virginia Woolf have done. He told his story in the 
orthodox fashion. He is the rebel against public school education, against 
the increasing totalitarianism of the state, against the developing money 
consciousness of society, but he is also rebel against the literary conventions of 
his day. Perhaps he thought that to titivate with literary forms was too trivial 
an occupation, too pedantic. Perhaps he thought it would interfere with the 
outpouring of his genius. And really, studying Joyce and Mrs. Woolf, if this 
last reason influenced him, it was quite justifiable. In Virginia Wool and ` 
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Joyce there is a hint of small-mindedness. And surely their élan was impaired 
by their technical obsessions. Perhaps Orwell lacked the necessary subtlety of 
mind which the technical experimenters possessed. W. D. Sare. 


MOTHERS AND SONS 


HE recent publication of Miss I. Compton-Burnett’s brilliant but 

.  omewhat sinister novel reminds tho reader that the relationship 
© between mothers and sons has so often been a very strong one, and 
that some of our great men in all walks of life have owed much to their 
mothers who have had in many cases a decisive and permanent influence on 
their lives. In modern psychology this relationship plays a large part, and 
students of Freud will realise how important the founder of psycho-analysis - 
found it to be in his theory of the unconscious. Artists and writers, statesmen 
and soldiers have paid tributes to their mothers; and have commemorated 
them in their writings and in their pictures. ‘Mark Rutherford’ said to the 
present writer that he thought Rembrandt’s “Portrait of his Mother” the 
. finest portrait in the world, and modern critics have given a very high place 
to Whistler's “My Mother.” The mothers of Napoleon and Wesley were 
acknowledged by their great sons to have influenced their lives enormously, 
while Trollope, Macaulay, Lawrence the novelist (in “Sons and Lovers”) 
and Lawrence the great Arab leader, mystic-man of many parts, paid homage 
and gave unbounded love to their mothers. Ben Jonson has summed up in 
a few beautiful lines what a great Hlizabethan mother, the Countess of 
Pembroke, was like: 

“Sidney's sister, Pembroke’s Mother, 

Death! ere thou hast slain another, 

Learn’d, fair and good as she, 

Time shall throw a dart at thee.” 

Among so many great sons it is difficult to make a selection. But one of 
the earliest and greatest of whom we have record is St. Augustine, whose 
“Confessions,” written in the 6th century, has no rival for its self-revelation, . 
its beautiful language, its dignity and its story of the wonderfal relationship 
between St. Monica and her son. She had been a noble wife to a somewhat 
difficult husband and when she was converted to Christianity he soon after 
followed her example. Their son, Augustine, over thirty years later, was 
baptised in the Christian faith after a youth and early manhood which 
showed few signs of grace, though evidence of a genius which enabled him 
after his conversion to occupy high positions in the Church and to remain 
one of the great Fathers of the Earty Church and to retain his pre-eminence 
through the ages. Mother and son adored one another. She was, perhaps, 
what we would today call a “possessive” mother. She deplored her son’s 
passionate nature and his relations with a concybine to whom he remained 
entirely faithful for many years until his mother insisted on his leaving her. 
She did not, as most converted Christians did in those early days, have him 
baptised as a child. She prayed for him. She waited; she knew he would 
at last become a Christian, and her faith in him was justified. Did Monica 
_ foel fe had to go through temptation and wickedness to understand God and 
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human life? He says in the “Confessions,” “She loved to have me with her 
after the manner of mothers and much more than many mothers, for she 
knew not what joy Thou would’st have in store for her through my absence. 

.. No words can express her love for me.” In his 32nd year, after a great 
struggle between the lusts of the flesh and his passionate desire to live a 
spiritual life, he was baptised at Milan to the unspeakable joy of Monica 
who with him was to return to their home in Carthage. But this was not 
to be, for at Ostia, after a beautiful conversation with her son, sho fell ill, 
and St. Augustine records her last words: “Son, for mine own part Ihave 
delight in nothing in this life. . . . There was one thing for which I sometimes 
desired to be a little while reprieved in this life; namely, that I might see you 
become a Christian before I died. This hath the Lord done for me and more. 
also, for that I now see thee having contemned all earthly happiness to be 
made His servant; What then do I here any longer?” She was 55, and his 
grief was intense. 

William Cowper the poet is seldom read nowadays; he is, perhaps, too 
slow-going and too simple for this rushing, complicated, sophisticated age, 
but The Task, The Sofa, John Gilpin and his shorter poems were very popular 
in his day and even now are well worth reading. His was a sad and in 
many ways-a tragic life; an exquisitely sensitive, tender and poetic nature, 
he lost his mother whom he adored when he was six, and never forgot her. 
“Tt was from her homely piety he learnt the elements of that faith that was 
to bring him the few fleeting moments of ecstasy ho was ever to know.... For 
thease first six years of his life were the only unshadowed ‘ones.” (The 
Stricken Deer, by Lord David Cecil). He had many devoted women friends, 
but his mother was never forgotten. At the age of 53 he wrote of her “T 
can truly say that not a week passes, perhaps I might with equal veracity 
say a day, in which I do not think of her,” and a few years later on receiving 
a picture of his mother he wrote these beautiful lines, beginning 

“Oh, that those lips had language! Life has passed 

With me but roughly since I heard thee last.” 
Cowper was a very gentle, clinging nature and he never recovered from this 
early shock. His whole life had been bound up with hers. How tragic 
are these lines: 

“To me the waves that ceaseless broke 

Upon the dangerous coast, 

Hoarsely and ominously spoke 

Of all my treasure lost. 


Your sea of troubles you have past 
And found the peaceful shore, 

I tempest-tossed, and wrecked at last 
Come home to port no more.” 

Lady Melbourne, the mother of Queen Victoria's first Prime Minister, 
was born into a milieu that exactly suited her. An aristocrat by birth and 
marriage, a Whig by family and tradition when the 18th century was the 
age of the Whig aristocracy, of the power of the landed proprietors, the age 
of elegance and of intellect, of beautiful women, Lady Melbourne exercised 
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a great influenco on London life from her mansion, Melbourne House, and 
brought up a family of boys and girls who adored her and loved one another 
and enjoyed the happiest of lives. She was a very-ambitious woman and 
her ambition was centred on her sons, especially the cleverest of them, 
William, the future Prime Minister. She was full of common sense, a regular 


“man’s woman,” able to talk well and wisely on politics and the subjects of 


tho day and as her boys grew up she treated them as her equals and discussed 
with.them politics and morals. She was beautiful and most of the leading 
men of her big Whig circle were her devoted friends, some a good deal more 
than that, and indeed it was always rumoured that William, her most beloved 
son, was the child of her lover, the wealthy and highly gifted Earl of 
Egremont, the owner of the beautiful estate of Petworth. She was thoroughly 
worldly; 9 materialist, possessed of a powerful and non-moral mind, she 
exercised a strong influence on William. “She studied his disposition, 
fostered his talents .. . read books with him, discussed the characters of his 
friends—all in the free and easy terms, the amused unshockability she 
employed with her mature men friends.” (David Cecil). By the time William 
went to Eton, where he was very happy, his mother had taught him much 


‘and her influence continued at Cambridge, at Glasgow, after his marriage 


to Caroline, and until her death in‘1818. “My mother,” Lord Melbourne 
said many years later, ‘was the most sagacious woman I ever knew;” and 
when, very old, he stood before his mother’s portrait, he murmured, “A 
remarkable woman, a devoted mother, an excellent wife—but not chaste,. 
not chaste.” Lord Melbourne shared many of his mother’s i 

her he loved good society; good conversation, was extremely fond of his 
family, and was an aristocrat and an elegant man of Society and civilised as 
the best Society of the 18th century was civilised. There was another side 
of his character in which his mother was entirely lacking. His was a much 
more complicated and spiritual nature; he loved poetry and wrote some; he 
was romantic and’ had much deeper emotions than she, was much less 


- ambitious and had he not been urged on by her he probably would not have 


fisen to his high position. He was a very sensitive boy, and fell passionately 
in love with Lady Caroline Lamb whom he married when she was a beautiful, 
wild uncontrolled girl of twenty and he six years older. For some three 
years they lived very happily together, but she was a quite impossible wife 
(she conceived a mad passion for Byron) and after the death of his mother 
they separated. But he continued to care for her and showed ever a tender, 
loving interest in her well-being and was never really happy again till on the 
accession of the 18 year old Queen Victoria in 1837, he became her ‘guide, 
philosopher and friend’, and loved her as a daughter. It is a beautiful picture 
tinged with pathos of the lonely, disillusioned elderty man and the eager 
intelligent and grateful girl who loved and adored her mentor until the 
coming of the Prince Consort. 

When Goethe was born in the busy, prosperous and historic city of 
Frankfurt-on-the-Main in 1749 the good fairies must have been in attendance 
and his star in the ascendant, for he seems to have had everything that a 
human being could desire—a happy, well-off family of the educated middle 
class, a father who loved learning, a most upright though somewhat pedantic 
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man, and a delightful mother who was only 18 when her first child, the 
illustrious writer was-born. As Goethe wrote: 

“Vom Vater hab’ ich die Statur, 

Des Lebens ernstes Führen, 

Vom Miitterchen die Frohnatur, 

Und Lust zu fabuliren.’’* 
Five other children were born, but only his sister Cornelia survived infancy 
and to her he was ever devoted. The girl-mother perhaps spoiled her two 
surviving children somewhat. She told them fairy tales which she improvised 
as she went along, “and when I made a pause for the night, promising to 
continue it on the morrow, I was certain he would in the meanwhile think 
it out for himself, and he often stimulated my imagination.” He was 
a precocious child, encouraged by his father, and before he was eight 
he was reading Latin and Greek, French and Italian. He did not like 
school but enjoyed the society of painters, his father’s friends. A touching 
story is told of his tenderness on the death of his little brother Jacob. “Did 
you not love your brother,” asked his mother when, to her surprise, he shed 
no tears on his death, “that you do not grieve for his loss?” And Wolfgang 
ran to his room, and from under the bed drew a quantity of papers, on which 
he had written stories and lessons. “AI these I had written that I might 

teach them to him,” said the nine years old boy. 
~- °“T and my Wolfgang,” said his mother, “have always held fast to each 
other because we were both young together.” They were both happy, 
joyous human beings, healthy and full of humour. What a mother for a 
great man! Her joyful, happy disposition was shared by her son, and to the 
end of her life he confided in her, wrote constantly to her at the University. 
She shared his life as few mothers of great men perhaps have ever done, and 
when at the age of 26 he went to Weimar and left his home for ever he 
continued his close relationship with her. He tells his mother in 1784, 
“I am, after my manner, tolerably well, am able to do all my work and to 
enjoy the intercourse of good friends. . . . I could not wish myself in a better’ 
place, now that I know the world and know how it looks behind the moun- 
tains. And you, on your side, content yourself with my existence, and 
should I quit the world before you I have not lived to your shame; I leave 
behind me a good name and good friends, and thus you will have the con- 
solation of knowing I am not entirely dead. Meanwhile live in peace.” 
After the death of his father he desired her to come to Weimar where he 
occupied important official positions and was the beloved and trusted friend 
of the reigning Duke. But she felt she could not leave her beloved Frankfurt 
where she had such dear and old friends. When his relationship to 
Christiane Vulpius in 1788 caused a scandal in the ducal circle in Weimar, 
his mother became her friend and loved both her and the infant son; and 
when in 1806 he married Christiane, perhaps to legitimatise his son, his 
mother was greatly pleased. Two years later in her 78th year the dearly 
loved mother died, to his lasting sorrow. Lewes says of her, “To the last 
her love for her son and his for her had been the glory and sustainment of 
her happy old age.” 
Of peasant stock Carlyle’s father and mother were intensely religious as 
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perhaps only the Scotch can be. His father, rigid in his views, had brought 
up his family somewhat severely, but his mother though equally religious 
was of a much gentler temperament and her eldest son, Thomas, adored 
her and she returned his love. When she died at 83 and he was nearly 60' 
he wrote in his Journal: “It was the earliest terror of my childhood that I 
might lose my mother and it had gone with me all my days. ... My dear 
mother ministered to all my woes outward and inward... my heart and 
tongue played freely only with her.” It was his mother who taught him to 
read and much later taught herself to write so that when her son left home 
she could write to him and tell him all the family news in which he was ever 
deeply interested. When Thomas was 10 he went to the Academy at Annan 
six miles away and boarded with an Aunt, returning home for the week-end. 
His mother bade him read daily a chapter from tho Bible and exacted from 
him a promise that he would never fight another boy, a promise strictly kept 
which, as can be imagined, gave him much unhappiness amid these rough, 
sturdy Scotch boys. From the time he went to Edinburgh University as a 
_lad of 14, and later as a teacher at Annandale and Kirkcaldy and later to 
London, he wrote to her regularly and told her of all his doings—his struggles, 
his friends, his writings. He writes to her not as a more or less uneducated 
woman but as one who could understand his thoughts, his feelings, his 
aspirations, as indeed she did. He sends her his articles in the ‘Edinburgh 
Review’ and ‘Fraser's’. He was always full of tenderness towards her, 
C making the most careful enquiries of her health, both from herself and other 
members of the family, sending her money and gifts of ail kinds. On one 
occasion he received a cheque from the U.S.A. and sent her part of it with 
the remark “the Kitten ought to bring the auld Cat a mouse and in such a 
case as that—an American mouse,” When Emerson sent him a “most 
cheering letter” he forwards it to her knowing “it will give you (the 
Philosopher’s Mother) great pleasure.” He compliments her on her letters. 
“My dear Mother, you are growing a capital writer; positively you need 
nothing but just to go on, and make me quite independent of all of them.” 
When he is 40, full of work and anxiety about his future, he writes from 
Chelsea: “I long to know all about you, how you are and what you are doing. 
... O, what a blessing that you are still able to go on so well... . I thank you, 
dear Mother, a thousand times for the lessons you and my Father taught me; 
they are more precious than fine gold.” When he was 58 his mother died. 
He arrived at Scotgbrig just in time to seo her alive and she recognised him 
and asked him “Tell us how thou sleeps.” Her death, wrote Carlyle in 
his Journal, ‘‘filled me with a kind of dim amazement.... Oh, pious Mother, 
your poor Tom, long out of his schooldays now, has fallen very lonely, very 
lame and broken in this pilgrimage of his. And you cannot help him or 
cheer him by a kind word anymore.” He was one of those men who 
perhaps needed a mother more than a wife, though there is little doubt in 
the minds of those who have read his letters and Journal that he loved Jane 
Welsh with a true and unfailing love, but not passionately. His mother 
must have come first in his love. 5 
In this century the name of James Barrie occurs to one as the son who 
loved his mother intensely. Readers interested in this subject should get 
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his beautiful book “Margaret Ogilvie” wherein is depicted the tender, 
exquisitely lovely relationship between the humbly-born but very clever 
and intelligent Scotch mother and her famous novelist son. Such are a few 
of the great men: who owed much to their mothers and never failed to 
acknowledge their love and their admiration for the fine women without 
whose understanding and affection and support the world might have been 
deprived of the full fruits of their sons’ genius. Florence B. Low. 


* Prom my Father I inherit my physical and the steady guidence of life; from my dear ttle Mother | 
my happy maturo and low of starytelling n 


NEW LIGHT ON THE DREYFUS CASE 


WAS a boy in Paris at the time of the Zola trial and I remember the 
cries of the antisemitic mob: Conspuez-Zola, à Peau avec Zola. 1 was 
again in France when Dreyfus was tried a second time at Rennes. In 
Brittany where we lived the feeling ran high against him and against those 
who defended the innocent. Why all this turmoil about a single individual? 
Why not finish the story with some bullets instead of letting all authorities 
the army, the Church, the state itself suffer by the destructive tendencies of 
freemasons, intellectuals and Jews in German pay? he 
The greatest detective story in history is still the subject of serious public 
criticism. Though the bibliography counts already over eighty items, 
Paléologue, formerly French Ambassador in Tsarist Russia, historian, 
biographer of Empress Eugénie and Empress Elizabeth of Austria, kept a ~- 
. diary of the ‘Affaire’ now published four years after his death. He declares 
that not only was Eszterhazy a traitor and a spy, but two others, one of 
them Major Weil, an intimate friend of General Sandherr, the Commander- 
in-Chief, whose mistress was the wife of Weil. Sandherr allowed Weil, and 
despite his notorious dishonesty, to retain a prominent position in the army. 
The third man was a high officer on active service. There was not one act 
of treason, says -Paléologue, who was the intermediary between the Quai 
d’Orsay and the Bureau of Espionage, but a series of such acts between 1886 
and 1896. These revelations are sensational but useless, because after fifty 
years all the implicated persons are dead and all traces of their misdeeds 
have surely been destroyed. Yet every reader will ask: How could a sincere 
patriot like Paléologue conceal a fact of such importance for so long? 
Why did ho allow a traitor to retain high command if he had sufficient evidence 
of his felony? This question and many others will probably never be 
answered. How did the Bordereau, written by Eszterhazy, which con- 
stituted the main “proof” of Dreyfus’ guilt and which never came into 
German hands, come into the hands of the French? Surely people like 
Colonel Sandherr and his fellow criminal Colonel Henry would have des- 
troyed it, since all their tendency was to continue to help the scoundrel, as 
Paléologue calls Eszterhazy, if another officer had not been present. How. 
is it to be explained that all these protectors of Eszterhazy did not recognise 
his hand, did not prefer to destroy the compromising document instead of 
starting a prosecution of which Hanotaux the Foreign Minister expressly 
warned Mercier the Minister of War? 
Paléologue was no Drefusard, for he disliked the Jews by instinct.* He 


. as an 
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believed at first that Dreyfus was guilty, not only because seven French 
officers had unanimously condemned him, but also on account of his be- 
haviour at the terrible scene of the degradation which he vividly describes. 
The hard voice (“a voice of zink”), the incredible stoicism he displayed, 
seemed a sign of guilt, in contradiction to the feeling of others like Theodor 
Herzl, the Correspondent of the Neue Freie Presse. But soon doubts arose; 
step’ by step Paléologue became aware of the criminal methods of the 
accusers. This diary shows a real bedlam of weaknesses, an accumulation 
of all bad qualities of leading men which could have ruined the republic. 
Henry the forger: what a charming fellow, beloved by all (as Dreyfus and 
Picquart are hated), a real soldier! So are they all: Boisdeffre, the Chief of 
Staff who with a light heart let an innocent man suffer; General Gonse in 
spite or because of his roughness, his inhibition, an ass; Mercier lying, 
committing perjury up to the last, all backed by Prime Ministers like Dupuy 
the astute Auvergnat or by Méline the Jesuit. Ministers of War like Billot, 
Chanoine, Zurlinden, and the honest but stupid and stubborn Cavaignac: 
they all have the advantage of being splendid orators, whereas Dreyfus has 
no magnetism, no voice, no faculty of speech, only his poor naked innocence 


argument. 

A special chapter of the diary deals with Commander Lauth, one of the 
worst enemies of Dreyfus, the lover of Mme Henry, and by this fact (like 
General Sandherr to Weil) intimately associated with her husband. Was 
it he whom Henry meant when, before his suicide in his last letter to his 
wife, he declared: ““You’ know well in whose interest I have acted.” Such 
questions will never be answered. Paléologue found comfort in the success 
of his new chief Delcassé at the Quai d’Orsay, the favourite of Russia. He 
was the man who after the crisis of Fashoda saw the necessity for France to 
join with England in order to crush Germany “‘the real enemy.” 

In The Dreyfus Case* Professor Guy Chessman belisves—against all 
evidence—that antisemitism did not play an important part in the arrest 
and trial of Dreyfus. He must know that Mercier, Sandherr, Henry and 
Colonel Maurel, who presided at the Court Martial, were men fall of racial 
hatred. He denies that any serious danger for the Republic as such was 
imminent. But the continuous excesses of the rabble, the united front of 
Royalism, Nationalism, Clericalism and Opportunism against the most 
elementary principles of democracy and justice, which men ‘so naive as 
Brisson and Cavaignac did not consider, cannot be explained away. 
Professor Brogan in his history of modern France rightly speaks of the 
widespread fear for the safety of the Republic. Mr. Chessman, with all his 
excellent information, does not always see the wood for the trees. 
Stocksund, Sweden. ERNST BENEDIKT. 

* Rupert Hart-Deva, 1955. 


RUBENS AND HIS CIRCLE 
N Flanders and the Low Countries the paradox of art reaching its apogee 
in a period of economic decadence was not uncommon. As the B 
school of painting under Memlinc and the Van Eycks reached its 
during the economic dectine of Bruges in the late fifteenth century, so Antwerp, 
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which pinsi Bruges, presented the same anomaly in the first half of the 
seventeenth century. Even in the sixteenth century Antwerp had fostered the 
work of such painters and craftsmen as Quentin Metsys, Cornelis Floris and 
Dominic van Waghemakere, while Christopher Plantin, the celebrated 
printer, had been at work there, as had Aegidius (Pieter Gillis), the editor of 
the letters of Erasmus and of the Latin version of Sir Thomas More’s Utopia. 
But tho glories of Antwerp—and of Belgium—belong to Rubens and the 
seventeenth century. 

It were impertinent to attempt any assessment of the Vast and complex 
world of Picter-Paul Rubens (1577-1640) in the space at our disposal. To his 
gift as painter however must be added those, generally less known, as 
decorator and architect. There is, for example, the painted ceiling of the 
Banqueting Hall in Whitehall, the decoration of the Torre de la Parada of 
Madrid, and of the Jesuit Church in Antwerp, there are his designs for those 
remarkable flamboyant triumphal arches erected on the occasion of the 
Cardina!l-Infante Ferdinand’s entry into Antwerp in 1635, and there are those 
for several Antwerp gateways, for the altars of several churches, for his own 
house, and much else. The whole world of flesh and spirit was his oyster, 


and everything came to him with equal facility, but above all he exalted the ~ -. 


splendour and pomp of the aristocracy and the Catholicism of the Counter- 
Reformation led by the Jesuits. 

Rubens was himself a champion of the Baroque, the art form with which 
the Jesuits were identified, and he acted in the capacity of paterfamilias to a 
wide circle of painters, sculptors and architects, many of whom belonged to 
the Society of Jesus. In Belgium the Baroque, eminently suited to the taste - 
of the wealthy Flemish burghers, was to enjoy a long and successful vogue, 
and when Rubens bought an old house near the Place de Meir in 1610 he 
rebuilt it in the style of a Genoese palace. On the courtyard he added a wing 
adorned with caryatides, busts and garlands, the north front of the studio 
having the figures of Mars, Juno, Jupiter and Vesta, with busts of Plato, 
Socrates, Sophocles and Marcus Aurelius set beneath the windows, and the 
inner court framed by a Baroque portico or triumphal arch surmounted with 
bronzo figures of Minerva and Mercury. This house might almost have been 
regarded as a workshop and arsenal of the Society of Jesus. Here Rubens 
drew his designs for the fittings and decoration of the Jesuit Church in 
Antwerp, here he painted the full-length portrait of St. Ignatius for the 
Jesuit Seminary of Antwerp (which now hangs in a green and gilt salon of 
Warwick Castle), and The Martyrdom of St. Lievin for the Jesuit Church of! 
Ghent (now in the Brussels Museum). Here he worked with his collaborators, 
among them Anthony van Dyck (with Velasquez, the greatest portrait 
painter of the seventeenth century) and Jacob Jordaens (a painter remarkable 
for the truculence and colour of his pantheistic studies), Artus Quellin, Daniel 
Seghers, Cornelius Schut, Gerard Zeghers and many others. The work of all 
these satellites is no less intriguing and is often of no less merit. As the 
dominating force behind a brilliant coterie of artists and craftsmen, Rubens 
was truly abba, and all his Flemish contemporaries owed something to him, 
though conversely he has sometimes been given the credit for the work of his 
colleagues. About his own house were the patrician houses of his friends, 
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that, for example, of the burgomaster Nicholas Rockox, who commissioned 
the painter’s Christ on the Cross for the Recollects church, and for whose 
tomb Rubens’s The Incredulity of St. Thomas was originally destined. He was 
also a frequent visitor to the Van Lierre mansion, which the Society of Jesus 
restored just before the last war and which is now the St. Ignatius High School 
of Commerce. ° 
The Antwerp church of St. Jacques may be regarded as a repository of the 
© work of this circle. The choir and chapels are themselves of the seventeenth 
century, and they are filled with such lavish craftsmanship, with Baroque 
furniture, paintings and sculpture, and with such colour that there is a tempta- 
tion (to which many writers have succumbed) to term it both gaudy and taste- 
less. Rubens himself, Jacob Jordaens, Gerard Zeghers and Artus Quellin 
are among those represented, and the third ambulatory chapel marks the end 
of a Rubens pilgrimage, for here he lies below an altarpiece decorated with his 
own Virgin and Child surrounded by Holy Personages. Particularly notable 
are the carved stalls and other sculpture by the Quellin family, of whom 
Artus Quellin (1609-68) was the chief member; he worked in the Netherlands 
(on the Royal Palace of Amsterdam and the William of Orange monument at 


~ Delft, among other things) and in Germany, and his work is to be encountered 


almost everywhere in Belgium. 

The one building that would truly have epitomised the work of Rubens 
and his colleagues, had it remained in pristine condition, is the Jesuit church 
of St. Charles Borromeo on the Hendrik Conscience Place, once among the 
world’s richest churches. The entire circle, Van Dyck included, seems to 
have worked on this still magnificent church. Unfortunately it was burned 
out in 1718 and then refitted, and what remain of Rubens’s altarpieces are 
now in Vienna, while the thirty-nine ceiling paintings commissioned from him 
in 1620 (to be delivered within a year) may now be seen only in watercolour 
reproductions by Jacques de Wit. Internally the walls are wainscoted with 
richly carved panelling and medallions, surmounted with paintings framed by 
Baroque cartouches and garlands, the whole broken by caryatide confession- 
als engaged at regular intervals. This is largely the work of the eighteenth- 
century Antwerp architect J. P. van Baurscheit, but it seems to follow the 
lines of the original, the work of Seghers in particular. Daniel Seghers 
(1590-1661) was a pupil of his father and later of Jan Breughel the Elder, 
and in 1614 he became a lay brother in the Society of Jesus. He frequently 
painted garlands and borders of flowers around paintings by his friend 
Rubens, but little enough remains of his work in Antwerp beyond a few small” 
works in the museums—a painting of St. Theresa, a garland of flowers 
surrounding a bust of St. Ignatius by Cornelius Schut, etc. 

The Baroque in Europe was almost entirely a product of the Jesuit Counter- 
Reformation—even in Poland the first Baroque building was the Jesuit Church 
of. Nieswiez (1584)—and in Belgium, where it came rather later, the seven- 
teenth century was the age of the Baroque churches of Pieter Huyssens, 
Guillaume Hessius, Luc Faydherbe, Jacques Franquart, Jean van den Eynde 
and Wenceslaus Cobergher, all of which derived from Giacomo Vignola’s 
Church of the Gesù in Rome. It is a sober, dignified and restrained Baroque, 
lacking the originality of the Spanish, and certainly not indulging in the 
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fanciful flights of the later German and Austrian products. It is not always 
successful, but it is almost.always sincere, emotional yet academic, and may be 
held truly to express the Jesuit outlook of the period. The Baroque is largely 
dependent upon sculpture, and it is significant that most of these architects 
were primarily sculptors or at least worked in both mediums with equal 


Fe ited eno n a e a teks clones Wan mae 
talented than Pieter Huyssens (1577-1637), the son of a Bruges mason. He 
studied architecture in Italy under the patronage of the Archduke Albert and 
his duchess Isabella, and in 1598 he became a lay brother in the Society of 
Jesus. His first major work would appear to be the Jesuit church of St. 
Charles Borromeo in Antwerp, originally dedicated to St. Ignatius, begun in 
1614 and completed in 1617-21. In this he was assisted by Fr. Aiguillon, a 
Jesuit of the Antwerp community and a friend of Rubens, and it is clear that 
Rubens himself had a hand in the general conception. It is undoubtedly 
Huyssens’s best work and is among the most successful and ambitious churches 
of the period, a highly festive design having a somewhat extravagant roof-line 
featuring flambeaux and cupolas like miniature pavilions, while ihe ornate 
tower set behind the building is a tour de force. pe 

Despite the disparity in the official dates it is probable that the former 
Jesuit church of St. Walburge in Bruges was Huyssens’s first work, since he 
was a- member of that community. Begun in 1619, though completion was 

~ delayed until 1641, this is among his more sober works, with a suggestion of - 
Gothic in the vaulting. His church of St. Loupin Namur, built for the 
Jesuits in 1621-45, is in much the same idiom except for the singular ceiling, 
which has that exuberance of painting and sculpture which is the hall-mark of 
Jesuit decoration, and which moved Baudelaire to write of this “ merveille 
sinistre et galante, Pintérieur d'un catafalque, terrible et délicieux, brodé de 
noir, de rose et @argent....” In Ghent his church of St. Pierre, begun in © 
1629, suffers from a congested environment and from later alterations, the 
choir being enclosed in Louis XV wrought-ironwork. All these churches, 
with others such as that at Maastricht (which in 1939 was in permanent use 
as a theatre), are in the Baroque, but it is by St. Charles Borromeo tha the 
should be judged. ` 

After tho Antwerp church the most ambitious design in Jesuit Baroque is 
that of St. Michel in Louvain, built in 1650-66, and badly damaged in the last 
war. The architect was Guillaume Hessius, a member of the Louvain 
community of the Society of Jesus, and not Luc Faydherbe as is sometimes 
claimed, and the elaborate facade obviously owes something to St. Charles 
Borromeo. Another architect in the Rubens circle was Jacques Franquart 
(1577-1651), who was also painter, poet and mathematician, and who pub- 
lished books of engravings of monuments and armorial tablets. Ho early 
studied in Italy and returned to establish the new art forms with the encour- 
agement of Rubens. He became architect to the Archduke Albert, and was 
created a chevalier by Philip IM. Among his works are the Jesuit Church of 
Brussels, begun in 1606, one of the earliest Baroque buildings in Belgium, 
and the Béguinage Church of Malines, begun in 1629. i 

Wenceslaus Cobergher (c. 1560-1634) was another architect who hevered 
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on the fringe of the circle. He worked in Antwerp, Paris and Italy, pe 
_the Hôtel de Ville of Ath in Hainault, and was responsible for all tho monts- 
de-piété (municipal pawnshops) built in Belgium during the archducal period. 
His most celebrated church is that of Montaigu, an early Baroque example of 
1609-27 which is a departure from the norm, and which, with its domed - 
circular plan, seems to be a return to Michelangelo and Bramante, though too 
ponderous truly to be identified with their work. Finally, mention must be 
made of Luc Faydherbe (1617-97), the principal artist in a Malines family of 
six sculptors, of whom two were women. He was equally active as architect 
and sculptor, and he designed many Baroque churches, notably in Malines, 
including the Béguinage Church of Brussels, in addition the Hôtel de Ville of 
St. Nicholas, and numerous scultpures such as the altarpiece in the Rubens 
mortuary chapel in Antwerp. Faydherbe’s designs for the Norbertine abbey 
church of Averbode were rejected in favour of those by Jean van den Eynde, 
an architect and sculptor of Antwerp... This church, built in 1664-72, is 
internally one of the most dynamic and festive designs in the country. The 
influence of Rubens and his circle in the Baroque world may not yet have been 
fully assessed. In Spain, for example, it would appear that José de 
Churriguera, who is now regarded as the scapegoat of Spanish Baroque, was 
influenced by Rubens’s paintings and tapestry cartoons in the royal collec- 
tions, particularly in the use of twisted columns, though in the main it was 
Bernini’s influence that counted here. Tupork EDWARDS 


~ TOWARDS A NEW EQUILIBRIUM? 

HE world drama is being viewed in a generel manner as a contest 

between East and West, in the last instance boiling down to the duel 

between the United States of America, and Russia. More sophis- 
ticatedly it is the competition for the mastery of the souls of men between 
two opposite philosophical tenets; the one, treating man as an emanation of 
and a tool for the state; the other holding that the state is just an abstract 
creation of the mind, for the use and in the service of man. Hellas, or 
Babylon. An over-simplified picture! There are more ways of considering 
existence than either Marxist materialism, or Greco-Christian humanism. 
Other peoples, other prophets, have sought the solution of the problems 
of Nature and the destiny of Man along different roads. China, India, 
Arabia, to mention only those best known to us, have each of them shaped 
their metaphysics proper. Actually, a set of moral or rather ethical first 
principles are common to all of them; positive, like social solidarity, the 
duty to assist and help our fellow-creatures; negative, as the condemnation 
of lying, or of encroachment upon the physical or psychical personality or 
the material interests of one another. 

It is a popular misconception that conflict between states are springing 
from the violation by governments—who in their turn are being controlled 
by pressure groups (“international arms manufecturers’’) nourishing base 
designs—of the universally acknowledged rules of conduct. Ambition, 
greed, rancour, such would be the motives of an Alexander, a Caesar, a 
Napoleon, a Hitler, or a Stalin. The picture is too simplistic to satisfy us. 
However powerful those personages may have been, they were in some way 
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the products of their epoch and only the fortuitous conjunction of peculiar 
circumstances allowed them to shape the course of events. The underlying 
causes were elsewhere, they existed before them, and persisted to act long 
after the performer had disappeared from the scene. 

The apostle Karl Marx could have stumbled upon no more receptive 
audience than the raw hordes whom Peter the Great himself had been 
unable to integrate with Europe. The leading classes in this enormous 
spawning-ground of peoples sprawling from Asia into Europe, even the 
“intelligentsia”—including the nihilist, anarchist, communist, etc. theore- 
ticians—and in spite of tho sporadic appearance of visionary artists, were 
marked with the indelible stamp of an inheritance foreign and hostile to the 
civilization of an Occident hailing its inspirations from the teachings of 
Socrates, Moses, Christ. Just as the limits of the Roman conquest can still 
be traced across the German lands, so the influence of Byzantium never 
overstepped the boundaries of what ultimately became the Ukraine. Beyond, 
` there lay a different world. And thus it has remained. -Here, man is the 
measure of everything, human life has got an inherent and absolute value. 
Over there, the individual counts for nothing, all value resides with the 
Community. They, at least an élite, in the midst of several hundred millions 
without any say in politics (or in anything else), have proclaimed their will 
to impose their conceptions upon the rest of Humanity. We on our side 
are just as bent upon spreading the “good message,” such as we conceive it, 


among them and we are not disposed to acquiesce in the present partition ot 


of our Continent, or of the world, largely brought about as it is by their 
violence. 

It is no use to stick to super annuated attitudes commanded by our ideas— 
and our ecrors—of yesterday, contemplating our own navel. It being ad- 
mitted that Russia is our adversary—which should warn us not to slacken © 
our vigilance—but that she may beas persuaded of her view-point being the ` 
right one leading to the happiness of mankind (should it perish on the road!) 
as we are of ours, then we must endeavour to understand her cravings and 
her motives, not in the hope of sharing or only to approve them but in order 
to be able to counter her moves. We shall have to imagine ourselves being 
in her position, with her social and economic structure, looking at things 
and people through goggles tainted with her conceptions and her prejudices. 

The men of Kremlin must by now have realized that their conquest of the 
world is not for tomorrow. The communist parties and their sympathizers 
in the Western countries have not been very successful of late, and their 
Muscovite masters may have been led to admit “co-existence” ag the lesser 
evil—whether for a temporary or a final solution remains to be seen. On 
our side, from the inconsiderate support lent to Denikin and consorts, to 
the Daladier-Chamberlain strategy of arming Germany for enabling’ her to 
crush Bolshevism—with what result, we did learn it only too soon—we 
cannot now but accept the situation in the U.S.S.R. as thoroughly settled. 
And if nothing is eternal in this base world, hardy were he indeed who would 
predict the term of either Communism in Russia, or of our’ so-called 
proserve a remnant of Liberalism. $ 
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Two nearly identical post-War decades, 25 years apart, have shown us 
how sterile is an attitude of non-co-operation and mutual suspicion. Even 
the most intransigent must in the end bow to the imperatives of the “getting 
on to live.’ After some preaching there will be talking, soon there is trade, 
and the people forget—the dead are walking fastl—and will within short 
wonder how things can.ever have been otherwise. Yet the fundamental 
opposition persists. Men are being moved not only by greed but perhaps 
even more by their lust for power. Machiavelli spoke of “tho will of the 
state’—but the state has no will, like all other psychic manifestations the 
will resides in man. Only men may be possessed with the myth of “‘the soul 
of the state.” The dream of world hegemony, the triumph of the communist 
Paradise, respectively the liberal Elysium, remains latent behind the suave 
glossary about mutual interest, co-operation, friendship. If, some day, one 
or the other should deem himself strong enough to usurp the empire, if 
the equilibrium has been disturbed, catastrophe is near: Its outbreak just 
depends upon the appearing at the propitious moment of a condottiero 
void of humanitarian scruples. So far, he was always found. 

What, then, could be done to ensure the stability of this naturally unstable 
equilibrium between two bodies the growth and the evolution of which follow 
essentially different roads and rates?- The Nineteenth Century supplies us 
with the example of a constellation from which it might be possible to draw a 
lesson. Then the political equilibrium was controlled by Great Britain 
throwing alternatively her weight into the lighter scale. The horizon was 
then limited to the continent of Europe, that “small excrescence upon the 
Asiatic Mainland,” whose importance—to our eyes of Europeans—deter- 
mined and overshadowed all the rest. Today, the map is enlarged. Not 
only is there the U.S.A., who in some way prolongs that part of Europe called 
the Occident; there are also the Yellow and Brown world—not to reckon 
the Black—and who claim their equal shares of “places in the Sun,” while 
ready to bear the corresponding burdens. 

The balance-between-two results fatally in an arms race, one and the other 
striving to obtain that absolute superiority which will allow him to dictate 
his terms to the rival party. A balance-of-thres should remove the hope 
for each of them to become stronger than the two others together. The 
prerequisite is, of course, after the advice of Machiavelli himself, thas the 
weakest among them should not ally himself to a stronger for the subduing 
of the third, which will invariably lead to his own ultimate doom. 

It is scarcely preposterous to affirm that neither among the Occidentals 
nor within the Russian (and Chinese) people there exists any desire of 
aggression. This is not to say that Ares is without his partisans in either 
camp, incorrigible Hotspurs, “men of one book”’—or of no book at all— 
political filibusters who may occasionally usurp power thanks to their oratory 
or organizatory gifts. In face of them, the amorphous masses, the “middle 
classes” threatened with proletarization, Moslem or Hindu crowds excited 
by religious fanatics or by agitators behind whom we distinguish shadowy 
sponsors. Also, minority groups such as European colonists in the midst of 
(comparatively) primitive native populations, and who everywhere have 
proven themselves inveterate reactionaries and prone to use authoritarian 
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methods to safeguard their particular interests. Last not least—our “mea 
culpa”—irresponsible politicians and columnists, and even members of 
governments, speaking and acting in utter contradiction to the elevated 
ideals proclaimed and revered by our responsible chiefs. 

In the Occidental countries the freedom of public opinion to organize 
and express itself is sufficient proof of our profound will to challenge the 
other nations, whatever their ways of life and the colour of their skins, only 
with the arms of the spirit, with our technical skill and our mercantile 
shrewdness, or with our scientific genius and the attractiveness of our arts 
and letters. Highest among the performances of the Communists ranks 
their (progressive) abolition of analphabetism. Perhaps may we rejoice in 
thinking that that same victory of theirs opens perspectives of a diversification 
of the minds and the awakening, or the releasing, of a positive critical spirit— 
which may not exactly have been the intention of its promoters. There is 
evidence that a public opinion is coming into shape within the Soviet Union. 
The muzhik himself is less prepared than in the past to take in raw what 
fairy tales Party propagandists choose to feed to him. Perhaps even more 
than their troubles in the economic and alimentary field, which may only 
be temporary, that phenomenon is behind their recent change of tactics. 

Besides our two colossi we now perceive looming upon the horizon the 
outline of a Third, the Indo-Islamic world. From Indonesia, via the Indies 
and the Arab states and as far as the Maghreb, a conglomerate of peoples 
and territories of a comparable magnitude to those are rising to form a 
counterpoise the significance of which has become capital already. A host 
of capable and far-sighted leaders have displayed or are displaying wonderful 
efforts to free their impatient fellow-countrymen from their millenary fetters 
of political and social serfdom and lead them on towards enlightenment and 
liberty. One has only to mention the names of Mohammed Abda the thinker, 
the reformer Qasim Amin, politicians as Dr. Soekarno or Colonel Nasser, 
the Pandit Jahawarlal Nehru or Sir John Kotelawala, to realize that this 
“Third Force” has already made good its claim to have their say into the 
new World Community. 

During several centuries Islam remained an inert mass—at least as far 
as the “Geopolitik” was concerned, to use the term of the Kiel school— 
today the Moslem world is on the move. The parallelism with Christianity 
is striking. The evolution of our modern society dates practically from the 
time when the lay elements succeeded in liberating themselves from the grip 
of the Church and became able to shape the social (including the economic) 
and political habits which had only too long rested imprisoned in the straight- 
jacket of canonical law with its banning of criticism of the sacred texts, its 
prohibition of loans against interest, inferiority of woman’s status, etcetera. 
Before our very eyes an identical evolution is now taking place in Islam 
(and elsewhere), compressed into so short a span of time as to present a 
compact picture. We witness the coming about of the severing of religious 
and secular law, the interpretation of the Koran in the light of historical 
and philological methods, the acknowledgement of the importance of decent 
material conditions as the prerequisite of a healthy and elevated spiritual 
life. Even the statute of woman is approaching that of the Occident— 
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in this respect conforming to the precepts of Mahomet himself. The 
convulsions which at this very moment everywhere ate shaking the 
Islamic states from Pakistan to Morocco are, as is their new-born nationalism, 
nothing but manifestations -of that tension between mutually exclusive 
tenets. A similar struggle is going on in Israel, between Western democrats 
and the orthodox partisans of the theocratic state. 

The road of India has been traced by the sage personality of Nehru, the 
emancipated disciple of the Mahatma Gandhi. The legend stirred up about 
his factotum Krishna Menon indicted with anti-Americanism may be due 
to our failure to appreciate the problems and aspirations of his country. 
Said Nasser: Egypt prefers neither Russia nor the West, Egypt prefers 
Egypt. Only too many amongst our good citizens are prone to cry out:— 
Who is not for us is against us! Yet we are by no means justified, because 

“ somebody does not accept for eternal truth every iota of our opinions and 

our prejudices, to stamp him a renegade or only hold him for suspect. 
India and Egypt, are not communist; and their prospects of ever becoming so 
are slight—aunless we ourselves through our blindness and our self-righteous- 
ness should scare them into the arms of Moscow and Peiping. 
' The ways of thinking are different in Islam and the other religious or moral 
systems of Africa and Asia than what they are in Christianity. However de- 
Christianized we may haye become, that term still remains the most adequate 
common denominator for Catholica, Protestants, Jews, atheists and the rest 
of us. The behaviour of the individual or of their organizations has been 
shaped differently by the hazard of the various spiritual guides that have 
appeared before them, just as their evolution has been determined largely 
by a multitude of external factors: climate, food otc. (see Huntington: 
Matnsprings of Civilization). If, as it has been said, tolerance is the 
criterion of civilization—and several among those we are here considering ` 
are by no means our inferiors in that respect—then we who flatter ourselves 
with the name of civilized peoples ought to concede to India and to everybody 
their right to profess the opinions and to conduct the policies of their choice, 
however wrong and inadequate—and adverse to our immediate interests— 
they may appear to us. ; 

A neutral is not necessarily a foe, or only a nuisance. And we should not, 
for our particular strategic, disguised as moral, reasons deny to them the 
right to commerce and associate with the Russians and the Chinese as woll as 
with us. Our use, or threat, of military or economic reprisals would just 
cut away the very foundations of our own prestige and position with them. 
We cannot withhold from them the liberty which we ourselves have inscribed 
on top of our banners—so much the less as wo have yet got to redeem certain 
debts we have incurred towards them, to hush into oblivion certain un- 
fortunate experiences dating from the epoch of a colonialism for which our 
present generation cannot free itself wholly from responsibility. May we 
open our eyes before it be too late. 

Apparently, the constitution of an Afro-Asiatic Bloc as the arbiter of 
East-West relations is not imminent. The Bandoeng Conference has not 
justified similar anticipation, nevertheless one could there discern a trend 
whiclf might serve for a warning to everyone concerned. If-their military 
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forces may at present be held for negligible, or at least insufficient, to decide 
an issue, their part of the earth constitutes a reservoir of materials of vital 
importance for the party to whom they might be held available, in case of 
need. When Japan was cut off from the Farther and Insular Indies she 
became virtually at the mercy of her adversaries. Controlling the farming, 
mining and manufacturing resources together with the roads and bases of 
communications from Gibraltar to Manila, the Occidental Powers have got 
a deadly stranglehold upon the Northern Giants. 

The intervention of the United Nations Organization has proved decisive 
in a plurality of cases and its prestige is indubitably greater than that of the 
defunct’ League of Nations. Yet neither has been able to solve the funda- 
mental problems, thanks to the statutory veto—but without which the 
U.N.O. would without doubt have disintegrated years ago. If nevertheless 
those problems have undergone some evolution, then that has so to speak’ 
been over the heads of the Organization and the crux is precisely to be found 
in the search for equilibrium, which is not likely to be settled through an 
arms race but, possibly, by the mediation of an arbiter, a Third Force that 
is respected by both Parties on the ground of its independence, its moral 
integrity, and its physical power. Is the Afro-Asiatic Group, or will it once 
it has been organized be prepared to assume that rôle? Will it undertake 
` to use its military force, which still remaing to be implemented, against 
whosoever threatens to trouble the peace of the world, be it the Russians, 
be it us? Better still: will that Group, as in the vision of Nehru, by the sheer 
virtue of its moral elevation, succeed in imposing upon a prospective 
aggressor the respect’ of Law and the forsaking of resort to arms? In the 
end, through the concord of all three, will the settlement become assured 
prall Ang any illoreriees: Dy peacetuk and ieee! meen’ 2 . 
Copenhagen. Kay Heckscuer. 
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HE honey bee has been on the earth for hundreds of millions of years 

longer than man. Much information regarding it is due to the unre- 

mitting research of two Swiss naturalists, Huber and Berneus. This 
remarkable yellow-coloured insect is about twice the size of the common 
house fly. It has three main parts—head, thorax and abdomen. The 
head bears the eyes, tongue and antennae. Two of the compound eyes are 
at the side and three on top, a bi-focal arrangement for seeing objects near 
and distant. It has no eyelids, the tiny hairs surrounding the eyes point 
outward for their protection. The tongue, strong, flexible and slender as a 
thread, is almost as long as its body; it is really a protuberance of the under 
lip and when not in use is folded up like a penknife. The antennae or 
feelers have numerous spots and hollows by which it hears, smells and tells 
what kind of substance it touches in the dark. If anything should happen to 
the antennae the bee would be like a rudderless ship at sea. It would refuse 
all food and die. To the thorax are attached six legs and four wings. The 
extremely movable joints enable it to curve around objects and secure a firmer 
grasp. Between the two long and short claws are pads by which it clings to 
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slippery surfaces. The two foremost legs have multiple brushes for sweeping 
pollen into the panniers on the hindmost ones, and on one leg is a prong for 
its removal. There is nothing cleaner than the bee; it is constantly grooming 
itself with its numerous brushes and combing its head. When it puts out its 
tongue it holds it between its front claws so as to give it a good rubbing. 
` Its wings are colourless like glass and extremely thin and delicate. In flight 
the larger and smaller pair aro hooked together so that the wind may not 
impede its progress. In the abdomen are two stomachs, the honey sac and 
the sting. The first stomach, smaller than a sweet-pea seed, capable of 
holding less than a minute drop and, in appearance, fragile as a soap bubble, 
is really the honey sac. When nectar is swallowed it is mixed with pollen 
dust and a certain amount passed into the second stomach for nourishment. 
During flight, when the bee is not hungry, the pollen is strained from the 
nectar. Then, immediately following its digestion, it becomes honey and is 
forwarded by a special duct to the bees’ mouths who pass it to colleagues in 
the hive. At the extreme end of the abdomen is the sting on both sides of 
which are the five lower barbs through which poison is ejected. A beo’s 
sting has probably one of three causes—irritation in thundery weather; fear 
in human beings producing an offensive odour to which the bee retaliates 
with a swift ‘dagger’ thrust; it is also used in self-defence when attacked. 
Unlike a cat or dog it is extremely difficult to hold a beo where it cannot sting. 
Having once done so the effort to withdraw the weapon wrenches it from 
its body with a fatal result. i 
The bee is primarily a social creature. In the process of honey-making 
its first act, after gorging itself with honey, is to cluster together with thousands 
- of its kind, digesting the food which later exudes from their bodies in the 
form of fat. When this, in turn, has been digested it reappears in ribbons of 
wax. It is computed that one pound of wax represents a consumption of 
twenty five pounds of honey. For beeswax, a highly valuable commercial 
product, no satisfactory substitute has yet been discovered. With the wax 
the mason bees commence the task of constructing the comb, and they build 
from the top downward. The cells are always hexagonal, having the advan- 
tage of strength and large storing capacity. They are slightly tilted to 
prevent spilling and are rimmed and polished, a diamond-shaped deposit 
_of wax being placed at the base of each cell for extra strength. The wax 
part of honey forms, moreover, much of its dietetic value. 

Comb-making has hardly well begun before the queen begins to lay her 
tiny eggs in thimble-shaped cells specially prepared for her use, a number 
of drones having contended for her in mid-air. The winner has incidentally 
to pay the Price by forfeiting his life as happens to the bee when it stings. 
The queen is capable of laying over three thousand eggs a day and, following 
a singlo impregnation, continues to hatch them, at a varying rate, throughout 
three or even four seasons. During this activity she is attended by ‘maids of 
honour’ who clean, feed and care for her in every possible way. Anatomi- 

. cally she differs in several respects from both drone and worker. Unlike 
the latter she has no honey sac or pollen baskets, and her wings, antennae 
and tongue are smaller. Drones are larger than queens and than their own 
sisters and have neither sting, honey sac or pollen baskets. The curved sting 
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which the queen reserves solely for uso against rival queens is only slightly 
bent and can therefore be easily withdrawn and used repeatedly. At the end 
of each season the drones are either stung to death or driven from the hive 
and left to their fate. Concerning the fixation of the sex of the unborn bee 
` there are different theories. My personal opinion is that the sex has already 
been determined when the égg is hatched. All workers are potential females 
and the production of a queen is solely a matter of feeding. The larvae 
intended for such are fed from the third day with a special diet known as 
‘royal jelly’ produced from glands in the heads of the attendant nurses. - 
Into the cells of the remaining larvae, food, in the form of ‘bee milk’ consisting 
of a mixture of digested pollen and nectar, and later of ‘bee bread,’ the same 
material but undigested and therefore of stronger quality, is pumped, most 
of it being absorbed through the skin. In due course the cell is sealed with 
a porous cap so that the grub can breathe. It soon spins a cocoon, becomes 
a chrysalis and finally eats its way into the hive. The entire process of 
development from egg to full grown bee occupies approximately a fortnight 
for queens and a little longer for workers and drones respectively. 

Following a brief rest the honey bee (or worker) begins its life work after 
having been a sort of ‘jack of all trades’, for example, undertaker, water 
carrier, sick nurse, ventilator, sentinel. - Every hive has its own particular 
smell and intruders are resolutely refused admittance. ~ After a fortnight’s 
apprenticeship to various occupations the bee acts as nursing mother to the 
grubs and then sets out as a forager. Her harvest is gathered entirely from 
flowers and only one variety is visited at a time. When emerging from the 
hive bees do not fly in ‘a bee (or straight) line’ but in a spiral and subsequently 
adopt a zig zag course, the buzzing sound being accounted for by the 
extremely rapid movement of their wings. For a pound of honey it is 
estimated that millions of visits have been paid to scores of thousands of 
blooms. The little creature works so assiduously at its task that in about 
twenty-one days it is quite worn out and expires. The entire period from 
egg to grave is rarely longer than six weeks. The queen, however, may live 
for six or seven years. 

When the ‘home workers’ have received the honey from the foragers they 
stamp it into the ‘tubs,’ leaving it uncapped until the moisture evaporates 
and it ‘ripens.’ A drop of poison is then injected, and once the cell has been 
sealed the honey will keep almost interminably. The gathering of nectar 
provides an essential service for most trees and flowers. Two thirds of 
apple trees, one half of pear trees and all the sweet cherries are too sterile 
in themselves to produce fruit without cross-pollination by the bees. Were 
it not for their work many plants would disappear. 

When a good supply of nectar has been discovered the foragers share the 
news by a kind of ‘dance’ performed on the comb, the distance and direction 
being indicated by diagrams. Von Frisch states that by a close observance 
of these movements he has personally been able to locate the feeding grounds 
to which a particular ‘dance’ refers. The precise source of the nectar is 
revealed by the exhalation of an odour produced by the ‘scent satchels’ in - 
the bees’ bodies. The three main sources of honey are fruit blossom, white 
clover and heather. The brand obtained from clover is a bright amber 
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colour, and reckoned the best. Red clover is practically useless becauso 
its long florets are difficult to negotiate. 

Honey, tho most digestible of all sugars, was commonly used for sweetening 
purposes until the seventeenth century. In Saxon times it was drunk as 
‘mead’. A hive has.never more than one queen. She will brook no rival. 
When the population becomes too large she departs, followed by an immense 
retinue, to form a new colony. An ancient custom ‘Telling the Bees’ is 
still observed in certain remote places. Whenever a death occurs in the 
beekeeper’s family the bees are informed. Originally it was believed that 
unless this were done and the hives draped in mourning the bees would fly 
away. Whittier tells of it in one of his poems. 

R. J. ANGLIN JOHNSON. 


LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


STANLEY BALDWIN 


Mr. Baldwin's chivalrous defence of his father’s name and fame is well worth reading. 
He has discharged his filial duty with deep but controlled affectloon—suantter in modo 
fortiter in re. Previous biographies of varying merit have not told the whole tale, or, as he 
calls it, the true story. It is easy to understand why Mr. G. M. Young’s authorised narrative 
failed to satisfy those who knew him best, though Baldwin himself told a beloved friend, 
Dr. Thomas Jones, that he would like him to undertake the task more than anyone else and 
“ would be lucky to get him.” The author devotes an Epilogue to a criticism of Mr. Young 
and an equal amount of space to Sir Winston Churchill’s far more damaging attack in the 
first volume of his epic on the Second World War. His readers, I think, will agree that he 
has succeeded in portraying his father as a man of exceptional nobility of spirit, kindly, 
generous, unselfish, with a heart of gold. No Prime Minister of our time or of any time has 
felt a deeper love for his fellows or a keener desire to help them to a better, fuller, happier 
and more peaceful life. Before the appearance of this intimate record readers came nearest 
to him in the fascinating Diary with Letters of Dr. Thomas Jones, formerly Assistant 
Secretary to the Cabinet and later Secretary of the Pilgrim Trust. 

A few actors on the political stage, among them in my time Gladstone, Joseph Chamber- 
lain, Lloyd George and Winston Churchill, are born great, others rise to greatness, “ and 
some have greatness thrust upon them.” Baldwin's ascent resembles that of Harry S. 
Truman—a sudden and unexpected call to a man who had attracted little attention but who 
revealed reserves of moral strength which surprised the world. Reared in a prosperous 
family business in the Midlands he succeeded to what may be called a family seat in 
Parliament at the mature age of forty, but he found life at Westminster little to his liking. 
Sitting opposite to him for two sessions in 1908-9 I never beard him speak, and his average 
for the first few years was about once a year. In his own arresting words written at the 
end of his life “ I felt I was no use to God or man.” But then occurred one of the unpre- 
dictable events which are the stuff of history. It was during the war, he continues, that 
he found his soul. “ There came to me by degrees a changed sense of values, and I began to 
feel that I might be used for some special work. And I was becoming very well off, which 
rather frightened me. So I began by getting rid of about £200,000 which I gave away, 
mostly anonymously. I began to think out the kind of leadership the country would need 
when the peace came. The peace came, and by 1919 and 1920 the temper of the country 
was worse than it had ever been. It was obvious that the first thing to be done was to pull 
the country together, to make them realise the brotherhood of the human family. It 
seemed simple and obvious, but how to do it?” 

The first step, he was convinced, was to overthrow the Coalition Government of Lloyd 
George which ruled the country from the end of 1916 to the end of 1922. His chance came 
when the temperamental Prime Minister’s Philhellenism seemed about to drag us into a war 
with the rejuvenated Turkey of Mustapha Kemal. The Conservative machine and the 
large majority of the rank and file of Conservatives in and out of Parliament had long been 
whispering, planning, plotting, straining at the leash. The little Welsh wizard, they com- 
plained, had broken his own party; why should he be allowed to break theirs? The 
Coalition was overthrown at the Carlton Club by the eleventh hour rehuctant emergence of tho 
ailing Bonar Law as an alternative Premier, ana by Baldwin's blunt declaration that he 
would rather retire from public life than remain a Member and a Minister of the Coalition. 

When Byron published his first long poem he awoke, In his own words, to find himself 
famous. The same rare smile of fortune fell on Baldwin at the age of fifty-seven. We knew 
he had been Financial Secretary to the Treasury in the war years and President of the Board 
of Trade when the struggle was over, but he was scarcely even a name to the British public 
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and completely unknown to the wider world. With that brief but resonant utterance at the ~ 
Club he entered into history, was made Chancellor of the Exchequer, visited Washington 
to arrange for the repayment of our debt, and in six months succeeded Bonar Law in 
Downing Street. His old chief ‘had been horrified by the terms of the debt settlement, 
and no one felt sure whether the new captain would be up to his task. One of his former 
colleagues in the Coalition Cabinet remarked to me at that moment: “If I had looked 
round the table at a Cabinet meeting and asked myself which of us was the least likely to 
become Prime Minister, I should have replied without heaitation—Stanley Baldwin.” 
His sudden dissolution of Parliament soon after taking office in order to obtain a mandate 
for protection threw away a comfortable Conservative majority and let in a weak Labour 
Government. Such miscalculation seemed to his critics to confirm their fears and to chal- 
lenge his own conviction that he understood the common man better than anyone in public 
life. Soon, however, the frowns of fortune turned to smiles and the MacDonald Ministry 
ignominiously collapsed. On his return to Downing Street at the end of 1924 he came into 
his own with a reunited party. His good-tempered handling of the general strike rendered 
him by far the most popular and trusted statesman in England. The next quinquennium 
was his potitical honeymoon. Europe was recovering from the war and the American 
blizzard was far away. Never before or since has a Conservative Prime Minister enjoyed 
such popularity in the Labour party. 

Tho second MacDonald Government of 1929-31 had to bear the brunt of the blizzard, 
the rocketing unemployment, and the abandonment of the gold standard. Once again 
Baldwin was summoned to join and sustain a Coalition under the shadowy leadership of a 
Premier whom falling health and repudiation by his party had reduced to a roi fainéant. 
Four years later he became Prime Minister for the third time, at last the uncontested 
captain of the ship; but with power came the sternest tests of his career—the Abyssinian 
war, the abdication crisis, and the Nazi challenge. His failure to support his Foreign 
Secretary Sir Samuel Hoare when the press attacked the Hoare-Laval offer to Mussolini 
was not heroic, but it may be plausibly argued that he had no real choice. The second 
hurdlo was surmounted with a tact which earned him the gratitude of a majority of bis 
countrymen, though the Duke of Windsor’s Memoirs present a lees rosy picture of the 
relations between the King and the Prime Minister than in these pages. The third grave 
problem, his reaction to German rearmament, is still more controversial, and tho attempt 
to vindicate the father’s statesmanship forms the core of the book. The biographer, like his 
father, admits that the celebrated declaration about the probable loss of an election on the 
issue of rearmament was a bad blunder. Tho speaker, he says, was tired, off his guard. 
Whatever the cause, the phrase has stuck to his memory like a bur, just as the well-meaning 
Bethmann’s “ scrap of paper ” will keep his name alive. We are reminded of the important 
fact, however, that the Prime Minister was speaking of a hypothetical election in 1933 or 
1934, not, as is commonly believed, of the actual election of 1935. Only a superman could 
at this early period have roused the nation to a sense of peril, and Baldwin was no superman. 
Apart from this unfortunate slip of the tongue his son finds nothing to criticise. 

When Baldwin succeeded MacDonald in 1935 he felt sure that he could not carry the 
burden for more than two years. He was ordered a long rest in the summer of 1936, but the 
cure was incomplete when the abdication crisis fell on him Hke a thunderbolt. So exhausted 
was he by this final strain that on the morrow of his resignation he lamented that he could 
no longer sleep nor read. He retired with an earldom, and not a whisper was heard that he 
had failed or let his country down. ° 
f Two years later we were at war, but it was not till May 1940 that Hitler stormed into 
western Europe and we realised that we were fighting for our lives. The country rallied 
round Winston Churchill, but many overstrained patriots lost their self-contro] and pelted 
the retired veteran with shrill cries of traitor and criminal This was not the time to reply, 
and Baldwin was never a fighter for his own hand. Deeply grieved, he withdrew to the 
peace of his beloved home, fortified by a tranquil conscience and a deep religious faith. 
The most surprising statement in the final chapter is that he had forfeited the confidence of 
the King. Since the author has portrayed his father and Edward VIII as parting on friendly 
and almost affectionate terms, the reference must be to George VL Since the biographer 
thought it necessary to mention the subject it might have been well to tell us a littl more. 

Stanley Baldwin was regarded by those who did not know him as a typical, simple, easy- 
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going, kind-hearted Engtishman,, glow to think, slow to act, slow to wrath. They were 
mistaken. I remember one of his secretaries saying to me twenty years ago: “S.B. is a 
very complicated person.” Occasional glimpses of the inner man were provided by such 
speeches as those on the Trado Union hill and the Indian scheme of Sir Samuel Hoare 
which was so violently attacked by Winstoh Churchill. Two or three such times in his life 
Baldwin struck deep notes rarely heard in debate which recalled the unadorned but moving 
accents of Lincoln and John Bright. He had lived with the great masters of English prose 
and learned that the loftiest heights could be scaled without rhetoric or artifice, Whatever 
his politics, the reader will close this intimate book with a kindlier feeling for a man of the 
finest metal if not always of the wisest judgment. 

A soul supreme in each hard instance tried, 

Above all pain, all passion and all pride. 
Pope's tribute to Harley might well have found a place on the title page of this moving filial 
tribute. In tho words of his ministerial colleague Lord Templewood he humanised Engtith 
politics—a lofty and well deserved compliment. Though he has no claim to rank among our 
great Prime Ministers, no finer spirit has occupied that post of lonely grandeur and crushing 
responsibility. G. P. Goocs 


Ady Father: the true stery. By A. W. Baldwin Allen & Unwin, 25s. 


THE LEITERS OF GIBBON 


, The author of the Decline and Fall is one of-the greater luminaries of eighteenth-century 
literature, and though his letters shine only with a transient and reflected Hght it is good to 
have those that exist in an edition which deserves every praise. Wo meet him first at Laus- 
anne, often, he says, giving ten or twelve hours a day to his studies, writing to his father in 
French not as good as he perhaps imagined and conducting a learned correspondence in 
Latin with a Swiss professor. His temporary and surprising youthful conversion to 
Catholicism is already over, but we can trace in his letters to Suzanne Cuchod his ill-fated 
and genuine but always, one suspects, rather literary early love affair. Gibbonian sentences, 
combining elegance with intolerance of humbug, appear here and there, as when he goes to 
Venice: “ Of all the towns in Italy, I am the least satisfied with Venice. Objects which are 
only singular without being pleasing produce a momentary surprise which soon gives wayfto 
satiety and disgust. Old and in general ill built houses, ruined pictures, and stinking ditches 
dignified with the pompous denomination of Canals; a fine bridge spoilt by two RowsZof 
houses upon it, and a large square decorated with the worst Architecture I ever yet saw, and 
wonderful only in a place where there is more land than water: such are the colours I should 
employ in my portrait of Venice.” When he saw Suzanne, now Mme. Necker, again, 
injured pride brought a crispness into his phrases and a wrong word betrayed his inner 
disturbance. ‘ Could they insult me more cruelly? Ask me every evening to summer 
(sic), go to bed and leave me alone with his wife; what an impertinent security. It is making 
an old lover of mighty little consequence.” But Gibbon was a moderate man. He remained 
their friend for the reat of his life, found Necker a “sensible good-natured creature,” and on 
a later visit to Paris could write of Suzanne: “ I live with her just as I used to do twenty 
years ago, laugh at her Paris varnish, and oblige her to become a simple reasonable 
Suisscesc.” Meanwhile he had become a Member of Parliament, without, he said, 
patriotizm—in the cighteenth-century sense—and without ambition and confining his 
hopes to the acquisition of a post in the Board of Trade. Though he had written that an 
historian is always up to a point a politician, he took no pleasure in the House of Commons. 
“ Without talents, or at least without resolution for a public life J have consumed days and 
nights 2 silent spectator of noisy and factious debates.” 

Gibbon was not a natural letter-writer, indeed it is evident that he disliked having to write 
. letters and put off writing even necessary ones as long as he could. His literary interests 
mako Httle showing in this collection. Even the History enters unheralded and casually. 
“ The season is more agreeable,” be writes to his step-mother, “ and I am just at present 
engaged in a great Historical Work.” He is pleased to tell a friend that his first volume has , 
succeeded “ Hke the novel of the day.” As one might expect with a man who seems to have 
written mainly duty or business letters, Gibbon’s correspondence is filled, perhaps too much 
for our Hking, with the details of health, domestic arrangements and above all financial 
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matters, for he was always preoccupied with these and was, one suspects, like his father, 
whom he criticised for it, not a very good man of business. It would be unfair to complain 
of the contentas of Gibbon’s correspondence; he was not writing for us. We should rather 
be grateful for the incidental light that is thrown, all the more genuine because it is written 


. with no thought that posterity might be interested in his letters, on the author of the 


Decline and Fall. The devotion of Lord Sheffield, “ the man in the world whom I love and 
esteem the most,” has to be read between the lines and in the pains that he took to sort out 
the historian’s financial affairs. Writing to his Swiss friend, Deyverdum, Gibbon is more 
expansive, possibly because he is writing in French. After 1784, when he abandoned his 
parliamentary seat, and with the disappearance of Lord North's political influenco was 
disappointed of his hopes of selling it, he spent most of his time with Deyverdun at Lausanne. 
The death of his friend in 1789, his own ill-health and the coming of the French Revolution 
brought clouds over the peaceful scene; but he lingered there, his house a rendezvous for 
French emigrés and English travellers, to 1793. 


in 1794, Two years cartier he had discussed with Lord Sheffield the disposal of his library, 
and what he wrote may well serve as his epitaph. “I am a friend to the circulation of 
property of every-kind, and besides the pecuniary advantage of my poor heirs, I consider a 
public sale as the most laudable method of disposing of it. From such sales my books were 
chiefly collected, and when I can no longer use them they will be again culled by various 
buyers according to the measure of their wants and means. If mdeed [there were] a troc 
Hberal library in London, I might be tempted to enrich the catalogue and encourage the 
institution: but to bury my treasure in a country mansion under the key of a jealous master! 
I am not flattered by the Gibbonian collection, and shall own my presumptuous belief that 
six quarto Volumes may be sufficient for the preservation of that name.” The six volumes 
of the Decline and Fall have indeed proved enough, and though their author may not have 
expected that his letters would be added to the History and autobiographical writings, he 
would have been proud of the care and scholarship that Miss Norton has devoted to their 
editing. ALFRED COBRAN 
The Letters of Edward Gibbon Edited by J. E. Norton, Cassell, £8 8s. 


. THE BURMA CAMPAIGN 
When Sir Reginald Dorman-Smith arrived in Burma as Governor in May 1941, he found 


improbable. The country was unprepared for war end was erroneously regarded as a 
base area for Singapore rather than as a bastion for India. When General Slim arrived ten 
months later, Lower Burma was already being overrun by the Japanese, who had struck 
where least expected, the British forces had met disaster at the Sittang bridge, and Rangoon 
had just fallen. Last and First in Burma is Maurice Collis’ account of the campaign and 
its aftermath, based largely on personal papers placed at his disposal by Sir Reginald 
Dorman-Smith and others and viewed mainly from the political angle. Field Marshal 
Slim’s book is the personal narrative of the brilliant commander who turned initial defeat 
into ultimate overwhelming victory. The two volumes under review are therefore largely 
complementary to one another and, between them, provide the fullest and most revealing 
description of the military and political aspects of the Burma campaign yet published. 
Apart from the lucid and extremely readable account of the operations given by Field 
Marshal Slim, some of the most interesting passages in his book are those deating with the 
trascible Stilwell, the temperamental Wingate, the stubborn and undependable Chiang 
Kai-Shek and, in the choaing phase, the strangely frank and courageous Aung San after his 
break with the Japanese. Chiang cuts a very poor figure; but between Stilwell and Slim, 
the only British commander under whom that difficult soldier was prepared to work, there 
developed a bond of mutual respect and liking such as existed between “ Vinegar Joe ” and 
no other commander, British or American. 

Although it is to the fine fighting spirit of the men in the ranks and the regimental officers 
that Str William Slim gives the main credit for turning defeat into victory, his own ability 
to inspire confidence and affection among subordinates and superiors alike stands out clearly: 
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in these pages and played an all-important part in the transformation. pew OD 
writing of their own campaigns, however, have been so ready as he to point out their own 
errors of judgement or to avoid any attempt to shift the blame on to others; and even when 
recounting the grimmest of situations he intersperses his text with revealing and humorous 
anecdotes and vivid pen-seketches of individuals concerned in them. As an old Gurkha 
officer himself, his pride in the Gurkha battalions shows a very human alde and calls to 
mind Kipling’s “ unchristian wish ” of sixty years ago, to see how Gurkhas would stand up 
to Japanese. To these Japanese, whom Kipling had thought would make “ first class 
enemies,” Field Marshal Slim pays high tribute for their tenacity, skill and courage, their 
readiness to take risks, and their refusal to surrender, though he is unsparing in his denun- 
ciation of the barbarities perpetrated by some of them during the campaign. Of that 
campaign bo brings out the horrors of the initial 900-mile retreat into India, “outmanoeuvred, 
outfought and out-generalled ”; the preparations for the subsequent offensive; the decision 
to withdraw to ground of his own choosing for the purpose of crippling the Japanese 
before re-entering Burma; the four-months’ Kohima-Imphal struggle, the first of two 
decisive battles in South-East Asia; the Irrawaddy crossing of February 1945, involving the 
longest opposed river-crossing in any theatre of the 1939-1945 war; the decisive strike at 
Mejktila; the final race to Rangoon; and the “ battle of the breakout ” in July 1945, when 
the badly shattered Japancee made their last desperate attempt, in appalling monsoon 
conditions, to break free and reform for a fresh offensive. All these are vividly described 
and made easy to follow on the excellent maps provided. 

Tt was during the race to Rangoon that Aung San presented himself to General Slim and, 
by his bearing, led that astute judge of men to form the opinion that, with proper treatment, 
he would prove a Burmese Smuts. His subsequent death by assassination was a grievous 
loes. Sir Reginald Dorman-Smith was likewise greatly impressed by him, but realised the 
political implications of his demands. Hitherto Sir Reginald has been depicted as some- 
thing of a reactionary and it was in part due to his inability to accept these demands that 
this legend arose. It is to the credit of Maurice Collis’ book that he is now revealed in a 
very different light. Even before the war he had shown himself sympathetic towards 
Burmese nationalist aspirations and, following the collapse of Burma, he pledged himself to 
strive not only to restore the British prestige lost by our failure to protect Burma but also 
to put that country back on its feet and rebuild its economy. How he was hindered by 
Whitehall’s failure to heed his advice, and how eventually he was made a scapegoat after his 
suggestions had been accepted without any acknowledgement that they were his, makes 
sad bot extremely interesting reading. Maco D, KENNEDY 


Defeat into Victory. By Field Marshal Sir William Siim, Cassell, 25s, 
Lax end First im Derma. By Maurico Collis. Faber, 30r. 


THE LAST FIVE YEARS IN CHINA 


Future historians will probably date the final test of Communism-in China from 1955, 
when the Communists threw off the last pretences of Mao Tse-tung’s New Democracy 
(written in 1940) as an equal partnership of State and people, to drive with a fury unsur- 
passed even in Ruseda for total State ownership of every form of rural and urban activity. 
At this juncture Professor Walker’s unique survey of the first five years (1949-54) of Com- 
munist rulo is, therefore, particularty valuable. Where other writers, even when critical, 
could deal only with a section of developments as they found it on a short visit within 
closely bounded limits, Professotf Walker. gives a complete account of the growth of the 
tyranny over body dnd mind alike now concentrated in the hands of Mao Tse-tung and the 
seventy-two members of the Central Executive Committee of the Communist Party. 
Apart from some reports by refugees, (which certainly cannot be rejected indiscriminately), 
nine-tenths of his information is drawn from the Communist’s own publications, which, as 
those who have to study them can testify, are surprisingly revealing. 

The book is carefully constrocted, each main feature tn the Communists’ progress being 
taken in turn—the change from the pretence of “ learning from the masses ” to the assertion 
of mastery over them; the building of the administration; “ brain-washing and cultural 
dictatorship ” ; the appalling purges of 1951 and 1952 (the famous Hu Feng caso last sum- 
mer ands ubsequent assaults on “ reactionaries ” show how active purging still Is); terorism 
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as the never-aheathed Damocles sword; Red China’s foreign policy. On page 27 there is an 
Interesting diagram showing how the power of the CEC radiates through ministries, 
regional authorities and a long chain of subordinate organizations so that it can be focussed 
at once on any suspected spot. Curiously enough Professor Walker does not mention the 
universal military service law pessed in 1954: it is difficult not to think that this is as much 
designed to rivet the CEC’s grip on the masses as for national defence, But, as the British 
Labour Members noted in 1954, soldiers are everywhere, the Security police, the mob law 
of the People’s Courts, in which the accused may not say a word in self-defence, and the 
hosts of cadres, or activists, drilled, steeled and dehumanired, with “ the hard Communist 
face” which missionaries had learnt to recognize oven before the final Red victories. 

It is curious how the Communists repeat the practice of the only previous totalitarian 
Chinese Government. Just as the Emperor Shih Hwang Ti, 2,200 years ago, slaughtered 
the Confucian scholars and burnt their books in order to stamp out the classical political 
phitosophy, so tho Comamnists have forced thousands of scholars, some of them men of 
world-wide repute, to make abject public confeasions of their ideological errors, and have 
ransacked China’s finest libraries to destroy hundreds of thousands of books tainted with 
“ vestiges of feudal culture.” Summing up his researches Professor Walker says that Mao 
Tee-tung and his colleagnes have done something probably more dangerous to their power 
than to found a police State; they have isolated themselves from the masses whom they 
pretend to serve, and are forcing upon them a forelgn mode of life and thought abhorrent 
to all their instincts. If the Chinese succumb, it will be the first time in their long history. 

The conflicting questions of the true relations between Russia and China are evenly 
summed up; but there is much to suggest that the Communists’ ultimate aim (thelr feverish 
haste to indnstnalize China is one symptom) is to rid themselves of dependence on Russia, 
as they have of other nations. And Moscow is undoubtedly uneasy over Mao Tee-tung’s 
proclaimed intention to “ liberate” and dominate all Asin. It is strange that the Asians, 
even including Mr. Nehru, seem to have forgotten China’s unequalled record in the past 
five years for naked imperialist aggreesion—in Tibet, North Korea, Vietminh, Laos, in the 
Free Thai movement on the borders of Thailand, the vigarous fifth column in Indonesia. 
They appear to have swallowed unquestioningly Chou En-lal’s honeyed talk of “ peaceful 
co-existence ” and “ mutual non-interference,” which is more dangerous to their Hberthes 
than armed invasion. O. M. GREEN 
China under Conmemizm, By Richard L. Walker. Allen & Unwin, 30, i 


ASIAN NATIONALISM 
-Tho object of this book is “ to extract from the complex events a narrative of the post-war 
history in Asta,” in other words to trace the rise of nationalism in that hitherto remote 
continent. Guy Wint has achieved this object admirably. The simplification of such 
extremely complicated affairs is a dangerous and difficult task yet he has adroitly avoided 
moat of the snares that beset his path, though he could perhaps have devoted a little space 
to an explanation of the characters of the peoples involved. 

His view of the main political events is clear, his exposition well-phrased, and his insistence 
on the essential difference between the historical backgrounds to modern India and China— 
the fact that the latter has never been conquered or overrun by a Western power—most 
apposite. America's amazing “ about-face ” since 1947, the similarity of south-east Asla to 
the Balkans, the reasons why India has not so far become Communist are all dealt with 
succinctly but as fully as possible in so few pages. 

In his categorical statement that “ no people were moro nationalist and proud than the 
Chinese ” surely the author in his context mistakes the nature of that nationalism as in 
another place he confuses Domestic and State Shinto. Nationalism as we know and under- 

` stand it is a peculiarly Western evil, and the only reason so proud a race as the Chinese were 

able to remain passive under the foreign yoke as they did for so long a time under both 
Mongol and Manchu was because they were more concemed to maintain their cultural 
integrity than their political independence. 

The oriental has an instinctive dislike of being obligated to anyone, and with what 
amounjs to almost an obsesalon with dignity the slightest insult must be avenged exactly. 
In the past the West has only ever played the part of aggressor in Asta, and Japan’s retaliation 
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at Pearl Harbour for Commodore Pesry’s arrogant attack in 1853 remains a warning and 
an indication of how the Eastern mind works. What after all is American and European 
financial and economic aid but a form of blackmail, a variation on the theme of imperial- 
ism? Mr. Wint does not under-value Japan's part in Asia’s past but perhaps he under- 
estimates the role she may play in the future. 

Yet the really great evil today, as he is not slow to point out, is the tremendous pressure 
of an astounding birth-rate and population increase, a direct cause of abject poverty, 
combined with the fact that so many of those now possessing the vote lack the intelligence 
to use it effectually. They are uninformed simply because they can neither read nor write; 
most of them are incapable even of reason, and the only solution for this situation of course 
lies in education—but can they be educated in time? Any criticism of this excellent little 
book can only be mere carping, quibbling over details, and by clarifying the position for us 
Mr. Wint deserves our most grateful thanks. It is a pity though that there should be several 
easily-avoldable typographical errors in a book emanating from a publishing concern which 
has always striven to equate economy with quality. G. J. Bonrorr 
Speciight on Asia, By Guy Whit. Penguin Books, 2s. 6d, 


A FRENCHMAN ON GERMANY 

The distinguished French scholar Alfred Grosser has written one of the beat accounts of 
recent German history. His survey of the political, economicand moral aspects of the German 
question is based on an intemsive knowledge of the available material and gives sources 
wherever possible. While not shrinking from analysis and generalisation, he avoids the 
temptation to force the facts into the straitjacket -of preconceived ideas. He frankly states 
his opinion sine ira et stedio. Hoe is not afraid to be critical where he considers it necessary, 
whether of the Germans or of his own people. He examines the complicated question of the 
relationship between the German people and National Socialism. He says that “ we must 
guard against studying German behaviour in the light of racial prejudice similar to the one 
which we condemn in them.” While fully recognising the popular success of National 
Socialism, he holds that Hitler could not have come to power without the support of the 
right-wing industrialists and part of the army. Though he notes the rigours of the police 
State, he believes that even without these the great majority of the population would not 
have been active opponents of the régime because of their respect for authority. Ho 
confirms, however, that “ when the war came it was accepted in Germany with resignation 
and no enthusiasm.”: 

One of tho best sections deals with the attempts of the western allies to carry out 
“ denazification.” There can be little disagreement with the conclusion that their effort 
was largely a failure. The difficulties were naturally tremendous. Tho lawless “ legality ” 
of a criminal régime had left a vacuum which could not immediately be filled. It was difficult 
enough to establish facts, for before this could be done terms had to be defined and these 
terms themselves had to be modified in the light of experience. The problem began-with tho 
apparently very simple question as to who had been a Nazi. He is right in his view that it 
was a bad judgement of the occupation authorities to spread the net too wide. For it 
weakened the punishment of those most responsible by giving them many “ co-sufferers.”” 
The most important thing should have been to isolate the guilty leaders. The author also 
considers the rejection of the idea of a neutral tribunal to try war criminals a great error. 
He castigates tho lack of co-ordination between the occupying powers. In his opinion, the 
British come out best in many ways, while he is severely critical of the French in most 
respects. He recalls the hesitations and inconsistencies of Allied economic policy—the 
gradual transition from dismantling to economic support, both policies actually being 
carried out simultaneously for a time! Ho says with some justice that the German people 
have not been sufficiently grateful for this help from their late victors, though in all fairness 
it must be added that many responsible leaders have publicly acknowledged Germany’s. 
debt. 

The attitude of the expellees from Germany’s “ eastern territories ” is viewed with dis- 
quiet, particularly as in the opinion of the author the Federal Government is gtving too 
nuch encouragement to their hope of returning to their former homes. He notes un- 
favourably the transfer of the Federal Ministry for Refugee Affairs from the nfoderate 
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Har Lokaschek to the outspoken and controversial Professor Oberlaender. The present 
reviewer considers, however, that it iz tbo early to judge the effect of the millions of 
expellecs on the future of Central Europe, for this will depend entirely on developments east 
of the Iron Curtain, not on the expellees themselves. The reaffirmation of allegiance to the 
old homes in Silesia and Pomerania may be either the protestations of lost hopes or the 
warning signals of future trouble. It would be unfair to expect the author to be able to look 
into the future. What he has done with great ability and fairness is to give a lucid summary 
of salient trends, which should be invaluable as a background to future events. 

Frank Eycx 


Western Germany: From Defeat te Reermarnent. By Alfred Grosser, Translated by Richard Recs, Allon & 
Unwin, 18s. 


= THE PLOT TO KILL HITLER 


On July 20, 1944, Claus Werner von Stauffenberg, a colonel in the German General 
Staff, placed a bomb in the German Army Headquarters. It was reasonable to expect it to 
kill Hitler, whose death was to be the signal for a revolt to break the Nazi dictatorship and 
to restore the rule of law. Stauffenberg was a member of a group of officers, diplomats, 
civil servants, landowners, priests, and trade unionists, united in wishing to kad Germany 
back into the community of civilised nations. Hitler survived; the attempt to carry out the 
plans miscarried. Nearly all the participants paid with their Hives, aware, as Tresckow, one 
of their members, said, that “ the worth of a man is certain only if he 1s prepared to sacrifice 
his life for his convictions.” 

Thess are the bare facts. In Britain few people know the background of July 20, due 
partly to the lack of books on the subject. Mr. FitzGibbon's work thus fills a gap. It is 
well written and well founded; the wealth of detail shows the amount of research which has 
preceded it. Its language, that of the novelist, is clear and reedable, although the historian 
would have been grateful for references. There are some points one could question: 
some anti-Communist Ukrainian volunteers may have been decent men as suggested (p. 45), 
but others surpassed the S.S. in brutality. Also it is untrue that in Prussia political leaders 
during the last 150 years were supreme over the military (p. 120). Had this been so, history 
might have taken a different course. But these details do not reduce the book's value. 
To the author the members of the conspiracy were heroes, and few English readers will 
join issue on this. Not being subject to an historian’s limitations, he succeeds in re-creating 
the tense atmosphere in which the conspirators lived, acted, and died. The full impact of 
their valour is felt. 

In another respect Mr. FitzGibbon is less successful. He makes Britain and the U.S.A. 
partly responsible for the failure of the conspiracy. Is he justified? The revolt might have _ 
failed even had Hitler been killed, because the plans for taking over the Government were 
deficient. Allowances must be made, considering the difficulties of planning under the eyes 
of the Gestapo, yet details were overlooked—as for instance che occupation of the broad- 
casting stations—which should not have escaped members of the German General Staff. 
Equally deficient were the plans for the future; it is doubtful if the orders and proclamations 
prepared would have prevented civil war in a country conditioned by Goebbels for over ten 
years. Both organisation and political preparation showed a lack of understanding of life 
outside mess and barracks, so long the confines of a German officer’s life. This reviewer 
was assured by a former member of the General Staff that many officers were in agreement 
with the aims of the plot but did not take part because they doubted the political capacity 
of the conspirators. Politically most of them, officers and civilians, were Conservative. 
Even before 1918 German political conservatism had lacked any positive programme, and 
under Hugenberg’s leadership it had become a mere appendage of the NSDAP—hence the 
understandable lack of confidence of British and American leaders when they learned of the 
plot. On this point many readers will disagree with the author; in spite of his efforts they 
will believe that the conspiracy was not sufficiently well prepared to justify any variation in 
the planned conduct of the war. 

Had preparations been more efficient, had there been a clear and unanimous political 
conception, cven had Hitler been killed, they might not have succeeded in overthrowing his 
henchmen. It is this difficulty—that tn a total State only a total revolution can succeed— 
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which is not sufficiently recognised. Yet the author deserves our gratitude. Not only has 
he written an account of an historic event little known to readers in this country, but he has 
Teecued from oblivion the memory af men who were heroes not only because in following 
their conscience they defied the omnipotent machine of the total State. They not only 
consciously risked their lives for their convictions; they shamed many of their comrades by 
keeping faith with Germany while breaking their allegiance to the Führer. Even more— 
although they failed in their immediate task, they succeeded in what they set out to do: 
they vindicated Germany, reacued her honour when even her best friends had almost given 
up hope. RICHARD BARKELEY 


~ 


The Shirt of Nesmm. By Constantino FitrGibban. Cassol, 21s. .- 


REGENT OF HUNGARY 


Whereas, during the carly years of the present century, Great Britain and France regarded 
with apprehension tho reckless pòlicy pursued by imperial Germany, the Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy was deeply concerned with tho growing menaco of imperial Russia. In fact, tho 
principal motive for the alliance of Austria-Hungary with Germany was fear of Russia. 
This fear compelled Francis Joseph to keep, even in time of peace, 700,000 soldiers under 
arms and to maintain a small but efficient navy. The last Commander-in-Chief of this 
navy was Admiral Nicholas de Horthy, who in 1920, by the overwhelming parliamentary 
majority of 131 to ten votes, was elected Regent of the independent kingdom of Hungary. 
During his regency frequent jests were made about this kingdom without a king; yet the 
Hungarian people were traditionally devoted to monarchical principles and institutions. 
From 1000 to 1918 Hungary was a kingdom; its constitution, one of the most ancient in 
Europe, dates from 1222—seven years after Magna Carta. 

In the revolutionary turmoil that followed the 1914-1918 war King Charles, the last 
Habsburg ruler, was advised to appoint the radical politician Count Michael Károlyi to the 
office of Prime Minister. He was asked whether there was any substance in the rumour 
that he was a republican. Count Károlyi denied this rumour. Upon this denial he was 
appointed Prime Minister in October 1918, and waited less than a month to declare Hungary 
a republic, By unanimous vote of the National Assembly, Hungary became a kingdom 
again in 1920. This very unanimity was a tacit condemnation of Count Kaéroly!’s radical 
and republican policy. From 1920 to 1944, in his capacity as Regent, Admiral Horthy 
telgned over the Kingdom of Hungary. How, during these eventful and perilous years, he 
strove with unremitting energy and devotion to fulfil his constitutional duties is told in his 
recently published Memoirs. He writes with manifest sincerity and with a scrupulous 
desire to tell the truth. His narrative makes it clear that he cherished two primary ambitions: 
to promote the welfare of his people and to recover by peaceful means the ancient Hungary 
domains lost under the Treaty of Trianon (1920), which left Hungary with a mere twenty- 
eight per cent of its original territory. No patriotic Hungarian could accept so cruel a 
settlement as unalterable. . 

Salient events of Admiral Horthy’s regency were the attempts of King Chartes to regain 
the throne of Hungary in March and again in October 1921. Admiral Horthy has often 
been blamed for his refusal to countenance a restoration. At the first attempt he persuaded 
the King to return to his exile in Switzerland; at the second he had no alternative but to 
Tesort to arms. His conduct was determined not by the love of power but by the well- 
grounded fear of military intervention by the three Succession States, which were in constant © 
dread lest a Habsburg restoration might endanger some of their ill-gotten territorial gains. 
He was bent on avoiding, at all costs, the invasion of the dismembered and disarmed 
Hungary by these rapacious neighbours. His situation was all the more perplexing since 
the three Succession States were actively supported by France, Great Britain, and Italy. 
“ I should say,” wrote the late Sir Patrick Ramsay, British Minister in Budapest from 1933 
to 1935, “that Admiral Horthy’s chief characteristic is to place his country’s interests 
sternly before his own, and that is the explanation of those actions of his which have been 

most criticised by his opponents in Austrian and Hungarian aristocratic circles.” Few who 
° have studied the attempts of King Charies to return to the Throne of Hungary will disagree 
with this explanation. 
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At that time I was head of the Cipher Department of the Hungarian Foreign Office, 
where I had ample opportunity to study secret documents. The information which I thus 
acquired convinced me that, in the event of a restoration, the danger of total annihilation 
for Hungary at the hands of its predatory neighbours was by no means illusory. When 
King Charles left Hungary for ever, and the armies of the Succession States were demobil- 
ized, Dr. Bened had the effrontery to ask for reimbursement of Crechoslovakie’s mobiliza- 
tion costs—a demand that was very properly rejected. When the second would war broke 
out, Admiral Horthy’s paramount desire was to preserve neutrality. Having crushed 
Poland and invaded most of Europe, the German Armies turned to the Balkans, With the 
object of invading Yugoslavia, with which Hungary had recently concluded a treaty of 
` friendship, Hitler demanded the right of passage through Hungary. Tho Regent and Count 
Teleki, the Prime Minister, vainly endeavoured to check their advance. When Teleki saw 
that resistance was hopeless, he took his own life. Commenting on his death, Sir Winston 


the great enemy of free men throughout the world. While Admiral Horthy was in Germany 
to notify Hitler of his intention to withdraw the Hungarian troops from the Russian front, 
Hitler gave secret orders for eleven German divisions to invade and occupy Hungary. 
The Germans were later ousted by the Russlans, whose much vaunted “ liberation ” of the 
country has proved to be an abominable tyranny. During its long history Hungary has 
survived several foreign invasions; it will surely find deliverance from the Muscovite 
oppressor too. PauL De HEvEsy 


Memoirs, By Admiral Nocholas Horthy. Hutebinson, 25s. 


KIPLING 


In the brilliant biased chapter on Kipling included in George Moore's Avowals, that 
author makes a number of shrewd remarks. Kipling, be considers, “ writes with the eye 
that appreciates all that the eye can see, but of the heart he knows nothing, for the heart 
cannot be observed; his characters are therefore external, and they are stationary.” These 
are hard and sweeping distinctions, but they do apply, in a certain way, to Mr. Charies 
Carrington’s biography of Kipling—dquite rightly claimed to be the first detailed and 
authorised account. The portrait of Kipling emerging from this study is curiously 
“ external ” and “ stationary ”; a figure elaborated from “all the eye can see ” but Little 
forthcoming in regard to the heart. Mr. Carrington has engaged in vast research, and has 
had the privilege of unrestricted access to the author’s private family papers. Because of 
this last factor, perhaps, a note of caution prevails throughout. The book contains the 
material requisite for a full picture of its subject, the material for a balanced judgement, 
but this is what Mr. Carrington avoids. His work abounds in unexpanded statements, 
in clues we should like to seo followed, but which he no sooner picks up than puts down. 
Kipling himself was obsessed with privacy, and Mr. Carrmgton courteously respects his 
subject’s clearty abnormal reserve. This leaves him in the trying dilemma of knowing 
-more than he can tell. Kipling himself never spoke out, and now Mr. Carrington cannot 
speak out for him. The result is a biography, highly valuable in source-material, but unable 
to satisfy our questions about this loved and deprecated author. 

Concerning the worth of Kipling’s verse and prose, and the merits or demerits of his 
attitude to life, thero are fow balanced estimates, at least in this country. (The best single 
essay known to me on Kipling is that by André Maurois in his book Seven Prophets.) 
Political bigotry has made an assessment of Kipling’s status so difficult and irritable an issue. 
The die-hards of the Right and the Left have written him up or off, according to their 
faction, without a discriminating individual hearing. What seoms desirable in this predica- 
ment is that Kipling should be approached by a writer free from powerful prejudice, both 
in literary and political affairs. 

It is true that Mr. Carrington’s Conservative opinions are of a reasonable nature, but 
when if comes to literary culture his narrow tastes prevent a clear perspective. Again the 
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need for a Kipling critic with a liberal mind becomes apparent. Those who employ him as a 
pawn in the still-contested battle of Traditionalists and Moderns will not have singleness of 
vision. In order to estimate Kipling aright, one should, I feel, be ablo to enjoy both 
. Walter de la Mare and T>S. Eliot, both John Masefield and Ezra Pound; this, Mr. Carring- 
ton cannot do. His culture and politics aro inadequate for the work required, because of 
their Hmited historical sense. Nane the lees, this book has genuine importance. Whatever 
biographical verdict we arrive at on Kipling the man must be based on facts; and on these 
Mr. Carrington is unimpeachable, Only when some of our preconceptions have been 
corrected by authenticated fact can anything like a reasoned view prevail. In helping us 
towards this end, Mr. Carrington deserves our thanks. Dmark STANPORD 


Rudyard Kipling: His Life ond Work. By Charles Carrington. Mecmiflen, 25s. 


THE PERSONALITY OF HENRY JAMES . 


Henry James: self-portrait (restored); collector’s item. That is to say, about half the 
letters are hitherto unpublished (if only the otherwise exemplary editor would tell -us 
which), and the ontire text is pure James let loose, unshaped by action, characters or 
situation; magnificent or maddening according to the ground it falls on. Forty years after 
his death he still excites the personal prejudices even of expert critics like the BBC perform- 
ers, who found the Emperor’s clothes elaborate but could not seo a man in them. In 
counter-prejudice let me say as one who chanced, when young and fairly Iedsured, to have 
gorged on James’ memoirs supplemented by Percy Lubbock’s two-volume edition of the 
Letters, that there exists a personality all the richer for surrounding its Hfe-blood by an 
insulating layer of verbal elegance. The real—that is the honest, generous, lovable—man is 
Just sufficiently veiled to endow attentive readers with a sense of privilego and special 
Permission as they trace him gradually unfolding and developing. Taken that way he 
becomes a friend for all time. 

Mr. Edel has set out to simplify and speed the exploration by grouping his chosen letters: 
into subject-matter, showing one and another aspect of the typical James. For a generation 
that devotes less time to reading, the plan is a sound one, establishing a swifter self-portrait- 
ure than the four big volumes. The greedy Jacobite may find it over-short; but in quality 
it is tightly packed and broadly representative. Most of the Jameses we have known come 
into it; and one that would until recently have shocked the squeamish booklover —H.J's 
diamond-keen efficiency on the business side. Living on his earnings before literary agents 
had set up, he was every inch professional, from the working out of serial instalments to the 
price required for them. His one big mistake was in turning to the theatre for quick rewards. 
That aspect—or interlude, for he planned, as he told William Archer in 1890, “ a resolute 
theatrical attempt”—is shown here in his letters to managers and actors, culminating, in 
1909 when hope was dying, with a fine tirade in reply to G.B.S's query “ Why have you 
done this thing ?""—“ Because,” wrote James, “I happen to be a man of imagination and 
taste, extremely interested in life... .” 

The diagnosis holds in all these sections, starting with the youth’s reports sent home to 
friends and family from Europe. Interested in life, and, we may add, appalled by death. 
For Mr. Edel does not fail to touch on that adorable cousin Minnie Temple, “ the very 
heroine of our common scene,” whose carly death, in Notes of a Son and Brother, brought 
such heartbreak to us all that ten Ophelias and two Juliets could not equal it. Here we 
have Henry's comment to his mother—iong drawn-out in sadness and bewilderment 
because he could neither stop nor change the subject. But this, the anti-Jacobites argue, is 
the unfortned James, before the incrustations. On the contrary, ho was to crystallize his 
feelings. Turn to the later section, headed “ Admirable Friend,” and note the mono- 
syllables in his tribute on the death of aged Mrs. Procter who had known the Romantic 
Poets: “ She was a kind of window in the past—now it’s closed there is so much less air.” 

There is air as well as ingenuity in those answers to young novelists whose shapeless 
works he had to read and analyse. The cunning rogue is never more paternally affectionate 
than when giving the death-stab: “ It isn’t written af all, darling Hugh... It remains 
loose and far.... But can you forgive all this to your fondest old reaching-out-his-arms-to- 
you HJ.” Tho affection (say what you will) was genuine; it flowers outstandingly in his 
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~ letters to R. L. Stevenson. Wo have only one here, and none, alas, to Rupert Brooke whose 


death became pert of war’s enveloping tragedy for James. Affection for his own created 
characters is beautifully displayed in a rejoinder to that formidable guardian of public 
morals Eliza Lynn Linton: “ Poor little Deisy Miller was, as I understand her; above all 
things innocent.” Lovingly and unsparingly he dissects his fragile Daisy, a true child of this 
“ man of imagination and taste,” who proves himself here, as at a thousand points in this 
superb selection (pace the anti-Jacobites) profoundly sympathetic and “ extremely interested 
in life.” SYLVA NORMAN 


eet Seine a TOT ee Edited end Introduoed by Leon Edel. Rupert Hart-Devh, 162. 


D. H. LAWRENCE AS CRITIC 


After long months trekking back and forth across the frozen steppes of modern literary 
criticism this admirable selection from the literary exhortations of D. H. Lawrence provides 
a welcome holiday in a warmer, more exhilarating, slightly perverse climate. The deperson- 
alired scientific approach to literature that brands the work of many contemporary critics 
would have driven Lawrence to extremes of eloquent rage. “ Literary criticism,” he wrote, 
“can be no more than a reasoned account of the feeling produced upon the critic by the 
book he is criticising. Criticism can never be a scienco: it is, in the first place, noch too 
personal, and in the second, it is concerned with values that science ignores. The touchstone 
is emotion, not reason.” 

He approached his own critical work in this spirit, as one emotionally alive person 
apprehending the literary creation of another person, and did not attempt the ruthless 
dissection of isolated parts. His own criticism, full of brash assertions, unfair assessments 
and comments that spring directly from his heart, would fall an easy prey to analytical 
appralsement. Yet in the process the essential Lawrence, the solid, sensitive core of his 
criticism, would-be overlooked. - His concern was to discover what the subject of his 
criticism meant for him, for the artist, for all thinking, feeling human beings. He attempts 
to translate the personal impact of, say, Thomas Hardy, upon his heart and mind and not , 
fost upon his austerely detached other-gelf. To do this he identifies himself with his subject 
and thus plumbs the secret depths. His errors arise when that identification is incomplete; 
when Lawrence himself remains too much the master, as in his strictures on Joyce (* nothing 
but old fags and cabbage-stumps of quotations from the Bible and the rest, stewed in the 
eae a lager cn og ae any oa i E hee 

him ”), and in his change of mind about the true value of Keats’ “ Ode to a Nightingale.” 
But listen to him when from what Aldous Huxley has called his “ continuously springing 
fountain of vitality ” he writes about free verse: 


Much has been written about free verse. But all that can be said, first and last, is that 
free verse is, Or should be, direct utterance from the instant, whole man. It is the soul, 
and the mind and body surging at once, nothing left out. They speak all together. 
There is some confusion, some discord. But the confusion and the discord only belong 
to the reality, as noise belongs to the plunge of water. It is no use inventing fancy laws 
for free verse, no use drawing a melodic line which all the feet must toe. Free verse toes 
no melodic Hine, no matter what drill-eergeant. Whitman pruned away his clichés— 
perhaps his clichés of rhythm as well as of phrase. And this is about all we can do, 
deliberately, with free verse, We can get dd of the stereotyped movements and the old 
hackneyed associations of sound and sense. We can break down those artificlal conduits 
and canals through which we do so love to force our utterance. We can break the stiff 
neck of habit. We can be in ourselves spontaneous and flexible as flame, we can see 
- that utterance rushes out without artificial form or artifical smoothness. But we cannot 
positively prescribe any motion, any rhythm. All the laws we invent or discover will 
fail to apply to free verse. They will only apply to some form of restricted, limited 
unfree verse. g 
Exaggerated rhetoric? Perhaps. Certainly detailed analysis could reduce it to a rubbish 
heap. Yet, when the sun shone, the indestructible jewels would still sparkle, for if this 
extract*exposes the weakness of Lawrence the critic it also reveals his strength. For us, in 
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the aridity of our present critical rituation it is enough to listen with the inward oar and enjoy. 
` <= B. EVAN OWEN 
D. H. Lawrence: Selected Literary Criticim. Faitted by Anthony Beal. Heinamann. 21s. 


NOVELS 


Mr. James Hanky is tho laureato of the lost and despairing; of tho seafarer and the lone 


them a curious affinity with those of a very different novelist for whom, creatively, the 
heroines 


human flotsam he writes of did not exist. But whereas Mrs. Woolf's high-browed 


aro the self-immolating victims of “ the stream of consciousness " Mr. Hanley’s characters ` 


are the ill-equipped creatures of circumstance. The eponymous hero of his new novel 
Levine, for example, is aware of life only dimly, as the alternation of sensual pleasure and 
pain. He is a stranded Polish sailor who strikes blindly at the siren who would lure him 
from the sea. His pitiful victim, the sex-hungry Grace, is more articulate; indeed at times 
sho is too articulate, Wo are aware of Mr. Hanley “ ghosting ” her diary. Levine is a tale 
of frustration, deprivation, suffering and death. We are shown the human animal in dumb 
anguish and despair; in the shadow. There is virtually no sunlight in these pages though 
they are warmed by compassion. Mr. Hanley, one suspects, has a cult of the Natural Man 
who is not to him the Noble Savage beloved of E. M. Forster and the neo-pagan humanist 
but the exile, the outcast and the down-and-out—the lone and desperate fugitive such as 
Levine who is a man stripped to his basic appetites and a bewildered, groping mind. He ise 
modern Everyman without Goods or Fellowship who has lost his faith in God. His thought 
may be banal but he feels deeply and it is this that engages our interest and our pity. The 
novel, told in flash-backs, with its major climacteric in the first chapter, is a four de force. 
There are brilliant if cruel sketches of poor Grace's “ unco guid ” parents and a sympathetic 
study of a Roman Catholic priest, but Mr. Hanley is less successful with his Protestant 
policemen. Why is it that in so many books Protestants are portrayed as being ill at case 
with priests? Could it be that they are supposed to have a sense of guilt about the 
Reformation? 

Tolstoy, who felt that the novel should convey feeling rather than thought, would have 
preferred Levine to The Undoubted Deed by Jocelyn Davey, a donnish jew d'esprit about 
murder in the British Embassy in Washington. This is the diplomatic lunatic fringe of 
Burgess and Maclean. Among the cast are the Ambassador, an eccentric V.C. Admiral 
who makes his own fireworks, and a lady secretary who loves cats and was a champion 
revolver shot at Bisley. A philosopher turned Foreign Office nark—Oxon. ex Balkans— 
is the bearded hero and there is a Caledonian scientist coyly called Walter Scott. At the 
heads of chapters there are quotations from Auden and Shakespeare, Crabbe and Dylan 
Thomas. Such names as Croce and Freud are bandied about, even by the American police, 
while dark refetences to Moby Dick and the first chapter of The Golden Bough provide a 
sinister lett-motif. At the start it reads like the young Huxley of Crome Yellow and at the 
end it turns to long-haired Simenon. Add Michael Innes and Mary McCarthy and one 
gots a fair idea of the recipe for this heady literary cocktail. 

In M. Pierro Gascar’s stories in Beasts and Men we aro given a stark picture of Modern 
Man endlessly at war with the animal kingdom and preying inhumanly on his own kind. 
The absence of anthropomorphism in M. Gascar’s writing, proudly noted by his publishera, 


is really a limitation. It is he, not mankind in general, who is out of touch with animals ‘as 


because he thinks of them as fearful, unknowable creatures of another world. If he went 
even half of the way with Kenneth Grahame he would realize that real contact can be, and 
often is, made between beasts and men. Nevertheless in the brilliant tale he calls The House 
of Blood, which is about a mad butcher and a revolted yet fascinated small boy, the inescap- 
able horror of a slaughter house is brought sickeningty home to us. Some of the scence in 
this are as vivid and gruesome as an early Rembrandt. The last story “ The Season of the 
Dead ” conveys unforgettably what Hitler’s “ solution ” to the Jewish problem reelly meant 
in human terms. Luxe Parsons 
Lavine. By James Hanley. Macdonald, 15s. . 
The Undowbted Deed. By Jocelyn Davey. Chatto & Windus, 13s. 6d. ~ 

Beasts ond Iden. By Pierre Gaecar. Mothoen, 12s. 6d. : . 
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BOOKS ON THE TABLE - 


Most of them could be tied up into a 
bundle of Britain, with STRANGE ISLAND 
(Longmans, Green, 215.) on top as a sort of 


guide to the contents. The book is also. 


corrective and admonition, for Francesca 
M. Wilson has compiled and edited a great 
collection of what foreigners in five hundred 
_ years have been thinking about us. Nothing 


` `. the Briton is supposed to enjoy saying about 


“bimeelf has been left unsaid apparently by 
the rest of the world, as these instructive 
pages so richly demonstrate. Here is 
Froissart who visited our shores in 1395 and 
found the English “ courteous to strangers,” 
Richard II speaking French perfectly, and 
the savage Scots dour and suspicious; here 
too is the delicious André Maurois advising 
the young Frenchman: “In France it is 
rude to let a conversation drop; m England 
it is rash to keep it up.... Be modest 
If you have crossed the Atlantic alone in a 
small boat, say: ‘I do a littl sailing '.” In 
between, aro hostile and friendly critics of 
many nations: even Casanova who found 
our customs’ examination impertinent; 
even Dastotevaky, whose eight days’ stay 
convinced him of the brutishness of Lon- 
don’s streets; even King Khama, amused to 


. bo asked as the big game hunter of the 


little fox"; even 
Mendelssohn, enjoying an April fog and 
entranced by the “slender, beautiful 
daughters ” of “ those stout John Bulls.” 
With the six sectlons introduced by the 
exemplary editor and the biographical 
details of the writers listed, background and 
behaviour are integrated, and, with con- 
sistency and contradicthon abounding, 
never before can an anthology have so 
galvanised the truth in the truism that while 
all changes all remains the same. 


Old English 


Some of those changes that belong equally 
to the present are the stuff of Peter Hunter 
Blair’s ANGLO-SAXON ENGLAND (Cambridge 
University Press. 303.). Their“ magnitude 
is unsurpassed in the later history of Britain” 
he says, and they “ were accompanied by a 
breakdown in those processes of recording 
history which are the normal accompani- 
ments of literate civilizations in lees turbu- 
lent ages.” Nevertheless his tackling of the 
difficulties has produced a mass of more than 
supposition and an impressive study of 


1 an + 
sources. From the traditions of the inva- 
sions of Roman Britain by the Germanie — 
tribes, from the evidence of archacology, 
placo names and geographical factors, he 
builds the kingdoms and traces their tenta- 
tive moves to unity. After the Vikings had 
shared in the creation of England, and when 
the Danes had finished their rule, the “old 
line of Wessex was restored too late by 
Edward the Confessor, and the battlefield 
near Hastings was the doom of the Anglo- 
Saxon State. Yet it was able to bequeath 
the seeds of Christian religion, the monarch- 
ical system, local and national government, 
social economy in countryside and town 
and trade, and the English language. And 
with its maturing scholarship and its fond of 
vernacular poetry and chronicles were the 
beauties of its illustrated manuscripts, its 
achievements in architecture, tapestry and 
jewellery, and to these the book’s many 
illustrations do ample honour. 


**The Lay of the Labourer” 


Illustrations less gracious but equally free 
of conjecture are profuse in THe MAKING 
or Mopren Barran by T. K. Derry and 
T. L. Jarman (John Murray. 125. 6d). 
Here is to be seen a highly decorated trade 
union membership card of 1811, or an 
Edwardian motor-car, or a child hauled up 
from work in the mine, a Victorlan work- 
house or a Birmingham slom, a plutonium 
factory or a child clinic, and all of them are 
majestically frontispleced by the spread of 
Canaletto’s “ View of London” in 1746, 
The span of the authors stretches from 
George M to Elizabeth If, from village life 
in the eighteenth century to the Welfare 
State inaugurated “to catch up with 
acreers of progress ” in July 1945, from the 
days when employers refused to engage a 
trade union man to these of trade union 
tyranny. In the section “ Social History in 
Contemporary Verse” (from Crabbe to John 
Betjeman) it is disconcerting not to find 
Ebenerer Elliott's “When wilt thou save 
the people?” which was sung with tre- 
mendous and even histrioni energy in 
church up to only a bare generation ago. 
But the authors have wholly succeeded in 
their broad presentation of an industrial 
revolution dissolved into the urban civiliza- 
tion of this crowded island. And while 
avoiding the snare of propaganda they have 
rightly appreciated that social and economic 


eee ree eve caer 
how men win thet ving, mak their hames, ' 
and-occipy their leistire. 


conversion, since it has occurred after Hfe 
long indifference to the products of a 
nimble-needled family. To their con 
founding and to her own bewildered delight, 
a couple of chair seats correctly executed, 
from patterns passed along well over a 
hundred years, have materialised. Learn- 
ing technique (“ the first necessity for good 


work ”) by virtue of counting threads is to` 


be recommended as discipline without 
tears for those who have not yet experienced 
the positive pleasures of embroidery; the 
others are advised to acquire the book 
speedily for the widening of their interest 
and the enlargement of thedr repertoire. 


Promoting Stratford 


Another very Engłsh occupation, 
‘ bardolatry ’ being a thriving industry too, 
is exemplified in the title of SHAKESPEARE 
Survey 9 (Cambridge Untversity Press. 
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2Ls.). Regret at the failure to receive the © 
umes after the first four of the series is 
re-aroused as beside them on the shelf 
goes the ninth. This, edited by Allardyce 
Nicoll as usual, has Hamlet for the main 
theme. The play itself, the costumes “from 
Garrick to Gielgud” with thirty-six 
portraits, its court setting, Globe and 
Comédie Francaise productions, great 
English twentieth century interpretations of 


the role (an essay in blissful memory, this, . -, 


from Forbes-Robertson to Alec Guinness 
and Paul Scofield), and the Prince's “ too 
solid flesh,” are discussed in chapters 
contributed by authorities who include 
Clifford Leech and E. Martin Browne. 
J. Dover Wilson begins the second half of 
the survey describing ‘‘ The New Way with 
Shakespeare's Texts,” and there is the 
hitherto unpublished contemporary manu- 
script of the song “ Get yee hence” from 
A Winters Tale. We are spared any 
pronouncement, on the Walsing-Ham 
equals Mr. W. H. formula, about 
Shakespeare's identity, and among the 
other critical studies wo learn how the 
Continent regarded Garrick’s Stratford 
Jubilee in 1769. Hardly equalled today 
could be this piece of Shakespearian 
publicity, whereby his countrymen were 
made to appear to the French “ rising as 
one man to honour this great Child of 
Nature ” in a spontaneous folk movement, 
when in fact the English, true to form, weer 
either hostile or indifferent. 


Classics by the million 


And what could be more English than 
Everyman, play and publisher? The first, 
No. 381 EVERYMAN AND MEDIEVAL 
Mimactz Plays, edited and revised by A. C. 
Cawley (J. M. Dent. 6s.), has been re- 
issued to coincide with the second’s 
fiftieth anniversary. To celebrate this, 
No. 1000 triumphantly arrives, in a choice 
that would have especially gratified the 
founder, whose dream was to bring the 
‘classics '—works With an indisputable 
claim to permanence—cheaply to the people, 
and who managed 155 of them at a shilling 
each in the first year of his enterprise. 
ARISTOTLE’S MsETAPHysics (7s.) is newly 
translated and edited by John Warrington. 
Our foremost Aristotelian Sir David Ross 
tells in his Introduction of the philosopher 
being “ the first to conceive of metaphysics 
as a separate object of study,” and, while 
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the inherent obstacles to casy reading are 
not whisked away, the classical scholar in’ 
Mr, Warrington has met the challenge of 
the horde’s ignorance of Greek by smoothing 
out the involved and obscure style and by 
re-arranging in logical order the fourteen, 
books whose content has so deeply influ 
enced western thought. The complexities 
are still formidable, but they are bathed in a 
. Tosy glow for one who, politics permitting, 
~ „Will have looked on Athens for the first time 
when this notice appears. I Promessi Sposi, 
Alessandro Manroni’s story of seventeenth 
century Milan was sought and easily found 
in Italy a year before Archibald Colqu- 
boun’s translation was published in 1951. 
Tae BETROTHED (7s.) makes an Everyman’s 
Library golden jubilee re-appearance as 
No. 999. His Prefaco states that “children 
in the Italian Government schools now 
begin studying it at the age of nine” and 
“Tuscan peasants quote pages of it by 
heart,” and his biographical sketch of 
Manzoni is a heipful pointer to the forces 
that pat forth a book of such universal 
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sentence and the other qualities follow, Mr. 
Colquhoun perhaps is not immune either to 
the British habit of understatement. 


Mr. Speaker, Sir 

‘ Downright neglect to write “ The History 
of a Unique British Institution ” is charged 
in QUESTIONS IN THE House (The Bodley 
Head. 18s). Patrick Howarth has 


- remedied the omission with a factual and 


often funny book. He startles often, for 
example when he states: 


having been asked in 1721; tho first time a 
question was asked in the United States 
House of Representatives was in 1950.” 
From the Whig supremacy, through the age 
of oratory and the change of emphasis 
caused by war in the 1800’s, through 
reformed and continued growth in the 
House, to the Irish and the closure around 
1880, the questions rain down. They start 
with the absconding cashier in the South 
Sea Company and end with the practice of 
wasting time by reading them. Such is his 
entertainment value alone, that Mr. 
Howarth’s researches into the inquisitivencas 
of twentieth century Members should not be 
delayed. Graces BANYARD 


~ 
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BY THE STATUE OF THOMAS HARDY, DORCHESTER 


Bird-keen of profile, frail in age, he broods, 

Legs crossed, squire’s hat upon the galtered knees, 
High above Casterbridge at evening. 

Watching, alert of eye, his Wessex meadows 

Put off thetr neutral hues, pulse with renewal, 
From winter leap to bud and break in April, 

He hears the earth turn once again to spring. 


While limes unfurl and chestnut-candles whiten, 


Through dusk of leaves the whispering lovers pass, 


Warm fingers twining. Those Impassive ayes, 


Heavy with prescience, seem then to quicken 

In pity for the unsuspecting striplings— 
Playthings of Fate, whose joy so soon must suffer 
The shadowing of piled and sombre skies. 


Meagre his hope—yet ached that long compassion 
For humans crossed by a malignant star, 

Small and forsaken on their darkling heath, 

From your sad world in Spring one sends you greeting 
And a green wish: that kinder is pour faring, 

O wise, ironic one, where you may wander, 

Time's sport no more, the other side of death. 


MARGARET WILLY 
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LOSS AND GAIN oe 


HE Western democracies seem to be floundering from crisis to crisis, 

and hardly a day passes without some new political or economic 

difficulty becoming apparent. This is as true of the big countries as 
it is of the small ones. Even the great and mighty U.S.A. is suffering from 
many a headache, and the fact that it is in a better position to. afford these 
does not in any way minimize their importance. There ‘is the perennial 
--question, for instance, of what to do about farming subsidies and surpluses. 
Then there is the fundamental problem of whether permanent prosperity 
can be secured through permanent inflation. And the extremely complex 
issue of race relations has now entered into a new explosive phase on both 
sides of the barricade. Moreover, America is in the midst of an election 
campaign which partly paralyzes her normal functioning as leader of the 
Western world and partly distorts everything she says or does, since most 
of her words and actions are dictated by pre-electoral considerations. 
Europe’s two leading powers, Great Britain and France, are up to ther 
eyes not only with war or guerilla warfare in some of their essential over- 
seas possessions but also with serious domestic troubles of every kind. 


$ Surprisingly enough, so far the French economy has remained fairly strong 


in an atmosphere of political tension and government instability. In Great 
Britain, on the other hand, where the government is firmly in the saddle, 
‘ the economy is out of gear. Itis not very likely that the remedies proposed 
by Mr. Harold Macmillan will do much to set matters right. In Western 
Germany Chancellor Adenauer’s position is no longer as unshakeable as 
it used to be, and the “ economic miracle” is now by no means as impres- 
sive as it appeared only a year or two ago. In Italy, despite economic 
recovery, the political situation remains explosive. On June 13th Holland 
is having general elections. No country has a prouder record of post-war 
reconstruction and expansion, and until recently the Dutch have known 
how to run their labour relations in model fashion. But of late a certain 
social and political tension has set in which makes the election prospects 
rather confused. The Danes—normally a sensible, friendly and well 
balanced people—have just gone through a series of strikes of unprece- 
dented bitterness and surprisingly enough the communists suddenly emerged 
as a dangerous political force. Now Iceland (with a population of only 
150,000), a charter member of NATO, but with nothing to offer except 
space consituting a vital allied base, suddenly wants to get rid of the 
Americans. 

The very NATO idea, as well as the organisation itself, is faced with a 
lot of threats. The whole of its East Mediterranean strategy is affected by 
the clash between Great Britain and Greece over Cyprus. And, despite 
the success of Mr. Dag HammarakjSld’s mission, there is the possibility of 
war between the Arab states-and Israel breaking out almost any moment, 
the present tension being dangerous enough even without the further expan- 
sion of\open hostilities. The greater part of France’s armed forces has had 
to be moved, with NATO's consent, from Europe to North Africa. It is 
by no means certain how much longer British armed forces will remain in 
Western Germany since, like the French, they may be needed elsewhere— 
quite.apart from the as yet unresolved question of Germany’s refusal to pay 
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for them in the future. The Federal Republic, which not so very long 
ago was eagerly demanding protection, is neither willing to foot the bill 
any more nor in any particular hurry to create an army of its own. Most . 
of the NATO countries are feeling increasingly uneasy about the heavy 
burden of defence expenditure, so that Soviet propaganda about “ peaceful 
co-existence ” and disarmament is certainly not falling on deaf ears. At 
the ministerial conference held in Paris in May everybody agreed that the 
international situation has changed and that in the words of Mr. Lester 
Pearson “‘ NATO cannot live on fear alone.” Unable to determine what- 
exactly the new economic and social activities of the organization should 
be, the members appointed “‘ three wise men” to work out a plan. Con- 
sidering how many national and international bodies are already operating 
in the field of economic aid and co-operation, it is hard to see what these 
three able politicians can propose that would be both practical and con- 
structive or new. f 

One thing, however, is certain. There will be many further conferences 
and plenty of travel. In fact it is surprising that some of the more facetious 
members—there are some—did not propose the setting up of a travel 
agency. The world seems to be afflicted by a travelling epidemic at the 
present moment which takes heads of state, cabinet ministers and every 
conceivable variety of experts from one end of the globe to the other— 
without any discoverable reason. Nor should all the *“ good will” missions 
be forgotten which range from groups of parliamentarians or technicians 
to manequins and film starlets. To paraphrase a famous dictum, “ seldom 
was so little achieved by so many at so heavy an expense for the taxpayer.” 
Indeed, the results of this new brand of peripatetic diplomacy are hard to 
see. What has been the purpose of all these unending visits to Mr. Nehru 
or to Colonel Nasser or to Marshal Titd or to-~-Moscow or to most of the 
Asiatic capitals? And what do the democracies expect to achieve through 
social intercourse with some of their worst enemies? 

The argument has been put forward that it was “ good for the Russians ” - 
to see Britain, and that “ B. and K.” were given a useful lesson by the 
Labour Party. This is a foolish argument because it presupposes that the 
men in Moscow attach the slightest importance to the rules of Western 
conduct or to moral principles. What matters to them is power, both at 
home and abroad, and the corollary to this as a permanent objective is the 
weakening of their enemies by every available means. Creating the maxi- 
mum of confusion has proved a useful weapon in this game; so has the 
alternating use of ‘‘ sweet reasonableness,” threats and brute force. Whether- 
their London visit was good for “ B. and K.” in the sense that it taught 
them something about the virtues of British democracy is more than doubt- 
ful. But that it was extremely useful to them in a variety of ways there 
can be no doubt at all. The Soviet press presented it as a triumph, and it 
. seems that something is going on in Russia which makes this “ triumph” 
necessary to the men in the Kremlin. 

The de-Stalinization in Russia and in the satellite countries, followed 
as it has been by the rehabilitation of a number of purged communists— 
mostly dead—must be dictated by considerations of domestic policy which 
are overwhelming. Killing the Stalin myth is too great a risk for Russia’s 
rulers to have taken merely as a strategic move to confound the West. 
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Nobody really knows what is going on in the USSR. But so far liquidation 
of the “Stalinist dictatorship,” which is being conducted with purely 
Stalinist techniques, has changed nothing in the Bolshevik system of govern- 
men which continues to be based’ on terrorism, imprisonment and assassina- 
tion—despite the new form of “ collective dictatorship.” The whole business 
has put the leaders of Western communism in a position of still more 
ridiculous abject subservience to everything Moscow says and does than 
their earlier grovelling before that “ unique genius” and ‘father of the 
people,” Stalin. 

Moscow has announced the dissolution of the Cominform and is em- 
phasizing its desire for better “ cultural ” and other relations with the West. 
While talking friendship to the Western governments, the Soviets are actively 
agitating against them throughout the world—not only in Asia and Africa 
but even in Denmark or France or Italy, for example. Again, while talking 
peace, Moscow is openly arming the Egyptians and through them the rest 
of the Arab world for a struggle primarily directed against Great Britain 
and France in which the tiny state of Israel is merely a detail, an important 
one, but nevertheless a detail. There is no Israel issue involved in Great 
Britain’s troubles with Cyprus, or in France’s rapidly developing war in 
North Africa. Yet the French are struggling for survival over Algeria, and 
the British—with or without Archbishop Makarios—may before long have 
to fight a far bigger battle over Cyprus than Sir Anthony Eden has indicated 
so far. In defending his policy he observed that Cyprus was Britain’s last 
vital base. But it does not seem to be a very safe one if it is possible for 
the Cypriots to put a bomb in the Governor General’s bed; with equal 
ease they can sabotage or destroy airfields as well as vital equipment and 
their terrorist activities are increasing. According to a recent report in the 
Times beaded “ Political Clouds over Eastern Bases ” there are rumblings 
in Singapore as well as in many other parts of the Empire, while “‘ Mau- 
Mau” seems to continue as before. Yet all this has nothing to do with 
Israel. 

Since the beginning of this year three African countries have forced on 
their former protectors recognition of their national independence: Sudan, 
Morocco and Tunisia. Nor are they fully satisfied with this; indeed, their 
claims and appetites are growing even faster than the difficulties of Great 
Britain and France. The dismissal of Glubb Pasha by the King of Jordan 
was a blow which London has tried to play down. But the fact that the 
British government did not immediately withdraw the other officers, or 
cancel the subsidy, only serves to emphasize Britain’s weakness. The argu- 
ment that “ others” might provide the officers or the money or both is 
thoroughly unconvincing. Does anybody think. that the Jordanians or the 
Egyptians will refrain from accepting the help of ‘‘ others ” simply because 
the West is so eager to continue throwing good money after bad? This 
threat of. “ others” was also used as an argument when the World Bank 
rushed in to offer two hundred million dollars to the Egyptians for the 
Aswan Dam project. Part of the bank’s money is British and French. 
Why London and Paris did not choose to veto this proposed financing of 
the Egyptians, who are known to be the chief instigators of the Arab move- 
ment to oust Britain and France from the whole territory stretching from 
Moroeco to Syria, is quite incomprehensible. 


‘ 
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Overestimating Soviet Russia is as dangerous as: underestimating her. 
On the eve of the Geneva Conference last year, Mr. Dulles, the U.S. 
Secretary of State, declared that Moscow was on the verge of economic 
collapse. He has repeatedly stated this view in the course of the last twelve 
months. Yet, all of a sudden the Western Allies get jittery over Moscow’s 
scientific progress, or its jet plane which everybody could see in London, 
or again over Moscow’s role as an economic competitor. That the Russians 
are nowhere near collapse, but that their strength has grown immeasurably 
in recent years, and that they are able people, requires no demonstration. 
Nevertheless, it is not very likely that they can simultaneously develop 
their own economy under the new Five Year Plan, provide China with 
both arms and consumer goods, erect steel mills in India, and build the 
Aswan Dam. If their power is so great that they can do all that as well 
as plenty more (e.g., substantial credits to Tito and to Latin America, the 
‘offer of huge purchases from Great Britain, etc.), then surely the British 
subsidy to Jordan ar the World Bank’s loan to Egypt are very feeble 
counter-measures to save the world from such a superior enemy. 

If the West really wants to survive it should think of something more 
immediate and more practical. For instance, it should stop the suicidal 
rivalry which undeniably now exists in the Middle and Near East between 
the U.S.A. and her two principal allies, and which until quite recently 
prevailed in these regions between Great Britain and France. The time 
when one white power could secure some advantages in the world at the 
expense of another or a group of others is gone—except when this power 
happens to be the USSR. No nation, whatever its colour, wishes any longer 
to be dominated by any other—however beneficial this domination may 
have been in the past and however much the stupidly abused colonial 
powers may have done with better results and a considerably smaller cost 
than is being done by the various “ technical aid’? organizations now. 
Despite all the talk about “‘ integration,” “ federation,” and the ‘‘ brother- 
hood of men,” nationalism is a most virulent force in this mid-twentieth 
century. Paradoxically enough the very same left wing politicians and intel- 
lectuals who attack nationalism at home actively support it when it is directed 
against their own countries; and they never bother to explain why it is 
wrong, in their view, to be pro-British or pro-French or pro-Dutch, but 
apparently most noble to be pro-Cypriot or pro-Moroccan or pro- 
Indonesian. And it is nothing but a cynical farce when Moscow, which 
is guilty of the worst form of colonialism the world has ever known, namely, 
the subjugation of several ancient white nations in the very heart of Europe 
and the creation of a soviet copite condemns the colonialism of the 
Western democracies. 

That the Soviets, who use with consummate adroitness the nationalist 
and anti-colonialist feelings of Asiatics and others, should be doing this 
is bad enough; but at least it is understandable. What is hard to take, how- 
ever, is when some Americans, responding to a noble but a naive, ill- 
informed and obsolete objection to ‘‘ colonialism” as such, deliberately 
weaken their European. friends and allies by siding with their enemies. It 
is indeed a tragedy for the West that in recent years the Atlantic Alliance 

` has been deteriorating, and it would be neither possible nor wise to try to 
pin responsibility for this on any single country or on any individual men. 
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Perhaps the sense of danger is no longer so acute as it used to be, or perhaps 
the capacity, both for clear thinking and for self-control—on both sides of 
the Atlantic—has become somewhat reduced by an accumulation of domestic 
problems and worries. This may also be one of the reasons why the 
democracies today react so feebly, or not at all, to the new difficulties and 
dangers afflicting them. In most European countries the private citizens are 
too absorbed by their personal affairs to have any time or energy left for 
thinking of international relations or domestic and world-wide economic 
issues. Though social security is being lavished on them in a measure 
beyond belief, the more they get the less secure they feel. Paid holidays, 
increased facilities of every kind, higher pay for less work, and at the same 
time- the constant drain on any family budget by what are no longer con- 
sidered the luxuries but the necessities of life—here are some of the head- 
aches that most Europeans feel far more keenly about than colonial prob- 
lems, inflation, and, in the last resort, perhaps war for survival. Despite 
their amazing prosperity, this is also largely true of the Americans. The 
role of world leadership has been thrust on a nation that never wanted it 
and feels highly embarrassed by it. The U.S.A. is full of good intentions, 
it is naturally irked by its failures as well as by European ingratitude, and 
it is groping in the dark for new ideas just as much as its weaker allies. 
The real danger today is nor that the Soviets are so strong—there is no 
doubt that they, too, have serious troubles—but that the Western world 
seems to mistake talk about unity for unity itself and that it has largely 
lost its capacity for timely, intelligent and imaginative action. 
GEORGE SOLOVEYTCHIK. 


~ A VISIT TO ISRAEL 


AST January I visited Israel and some of the neighbouring Arab 

countries for the first time and was able to get at least a glimpse of 

the problems which abound there. Many readers of the Contemporary 
Review are I know experts on this part of the world, and quite obviously 
this article cannot pretend to any expert knowledge, but is simply the 
impression created after a visit of a few short weeks. The three biggest 
problems that face Israel today are, first of all the question of survival in 
a part of the world that is predominantly Arab; secondly, that of how to 
absorb the vast number of immigrants who have arrived in the country 
during the past nine years; and, thirdly, the problem of how to improve 
the very large percentage of the country which is still desert. 
- It was not until I visited a Kibbutz on the frontier that I realised to the 
full the danger that Israel is in every day. In this, and indeed other 
Kibbutzin, the members take it in turn to go on guard duty at night. When 
the day’s work is finished those whose turn it is and they may be either 
men or women—take their rifles and spend the night watching out for Arab 
raiders who may slip across. It is true, of course, that the Arabs themselves 
keep watch on Jewish immigrants, but the overwhelming number of those 
crossing over, cross from the Arab to the Israeli side. Apart from this, 
however, I saw remarkably few signs of Israel being on a war footing ` 
though, of course, as everyone knows, she has a very efficient army. As 
soon ab I got on the Arab side, however, I realised to the full the constant 
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danger that there is of the outbreak of war. What struck one in Lebanon, 
Syria and Jordan was the intractability of Arab thought. I myself do not 
agree that the 1947 line should be adopted since, in fact, the Arabs them- 
selves violated it, and it is only because of this violation that they were 
eventually driven some way back from it. But very many Arabs think that 
this line is, in fact, the right one. When I asked them, however, whether 
they would agree to a final settlement if they were given the 1947 line, their 
reply was almost invariably that there can be no finality while the State of 
Israel exists. One gathered that if they were given the 1947 line, they would 
still continue what would amount to economic sanctions against Israel. 
This attitude was far more pronounced in Syria, Jordan and Lebanon than 
it was in Egypt, where I found a rather more reasonable approach which 
did envisage a permanent settlement of some kind with the establishment 
of normal diplomatic and economic relations though with drastic frontier 
changes. Fortunately, the tension seems to be rather less since Mr. Ham- 
marskjold’s visit, but I fear that the fundamental problems do not seem 
any nearer solution. 

It is not, however, mainly of foreign policy, but of Israeli internal develop- 
ment, that I-want to write. I stated earlier that there were three great problems 
facing the country, of which the first was the external threat. Let us come now 
to the second problem, that of absorbing such a vast number of immigrants. 
Imagine first a country that has only been free for eight years, and then 
pour into it 771,000 immigrants from every part of the world. Finally imagine 
that each one of them is filled with a burning desire not only to succeed 
himself but to help his new home to succeed. The American immigration 
problem is not to be compared with it. In America they have a vast 
country, and have taken very many years to absorb their immigrants. 
Israel has, of course, one great advantage over America—which has also 
had to create a nation—for though all the immigrants comé from so many 
different countries and speak so many different languages, they have at 
least one common Jewish origin. But this is the only advantage, and the 
task must be quite staggering. 

Among all the immigrants, the Jews from the Yemen are perhaps the 
strangest. One day it was decided to bring to Israel all the Jews in the 
Yemen who wanted to come. There were many thousands there, and they 
had lived there for hundreds of years—the Yemeni Jews of today living 
just as their ancestors had lived. As soon as word went round that they 
could come “ back to Israel ” everyone wanted to come. And so began the 
great air lift “ Operation Magic Carpet.” They came in Skymasters—a hun- 
dred and forty in each plane—and they treated the whole affair quite 
naturally, just as if they had come in a horse and cart. One party treated 
it so naturally that there was nearly a disaster. The wireless operator just 
thought he would have a look through the window and see what they were 
doing. What was his horror when he found they had lit a fire in the middle 
of the floor, and were busy cooking their dinner. When he rushed in to 
put it out they were most indignant and could not understand what was -` 
the trouble. The Yemeni have naturally not been easy to assimilate. They 
have absolutely no ideas of working together, and cannot imagine any sort 
of communal living. In the camps they came to at first hundreds of fires 

could be seen every evening, for each family cooked its own food separately. 
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One day two four-year old Yemeni children disappeared from a camp. 
Police were called and the whole countryside was searched. Towards even- 
ing someone weat into their room, and eventually found each child asleep 
under its bed—which it looked on apparently as a kind of tent. 

These are one extreme—at the other you have English and American 
scientists and doctors, who have come not because they have been per- 
secuted, but simply because they wanted to help in re-building their own 
country. In between you have every sort and kind of immigrant, speaking 
a whole variety of languages. Some came in the early part of this century, 
but the great majority have come since 1947, in only nine years. 

When they first come most of them are put into camps till they can be 
settled. I passed by one and stopped to have a look at it. The people lived 
in huts, with no drainage and no lighting other than oil lamps, and, of 
course, no streets and scarcely any treea—just huts put up on a bleak hill- 
side. I went to the local Co-Op. The manager had come from Morocco, 
as indeed had several other people there, and they all talked French I 
asked if they thought it was worth while coming all this way to live in such 
squalor. “Td go back to Morocco, if I had a big house there,” said one 
woman, but she obviously did not have one and seemed quite cheerful any- 
how. Many of them were, I was told, due to be moved before long to a 
settlement being built nearby. 

I did not go to this particular settlement, but I went to a most remarkable 
one at Lachisch (the King of Lachisch is mentioned in the Old Testament). 
This settlement is in process of being built, under the management of a 
very energetic Czech Jew. When completed it will have twenty villages, 
each with 2,500 inhabitants, of one nationality. There will be a shopping 
centre for each group of five, and here all nationalities in that group will 
mix. There are already Kurds, Tunisians and French and Spanish Moroc- 
cans in one ‘B’ area, while in another there are Rumanians, Hungarians, 
Czechs, Kurds, Poles and Iraqis. Finally there will be a grand centre for 
the whole Community, where they will have their concert hall, theatre, 
cinemas, library and Municipal Offices. This is something in which Ben 
Gurion himself takes a particular interest, and his eyes lit up when I told 
him I had been there. These are just a few pictures of the infinite variety 
of immigrants who go to Israel. The problem of settling them is an im- 
mense one, but it is being carried out with all the enthusiasm and efficiency 
that the Israelis are showing in the development of their country. 

If all these immigrants and those who still want to go are to have a high 
economic standard and are to be settled, the country has got to produce far 
more than it does at present. The only way in which this can be done is 
by vast irrigation schemes, since more than half the State of Israel is still 
desert. I had not been more than two days in Israel.before I was brought 
up vividly against this problem. “ We must go,” my guide said, “ and see 
a Pipe Factory.” “ But I don’t particularly want to see a Pipe Factory,” 
I replied. “Ah, but this one is different,” he said, “it makes the pipes 
that will take the water to the Negev Desert. For us it is not just a factory 
but’a symbol, for with these pipes we will reclaim vast areas of land, and 
actually double the size of habitable land in Israel.” I found the factory 
very different from the Tube Works I know in my own Constituency of 
West Bromwich. Scarcely any of it had a roof overhead—you do not need 
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a roof for it hardly ever rains. The workers were of every possible variety, 
I remember, in particular, one old Yemeni with a long beard twisted round 
his ears, a man who had probably never seen a factory until he arrived 
there to start work. One third of the factory was owned iby a private firm, 
one third by the Government, and one third by the Trade Unions, a very 
common combination in Israeli enterprises today. Incidentally, minimum 
wages were 25 /— a day. i 

Ever since the first settlers began to arrive fifty years or so ago, the Jews 
have been determined to reclaim the desert. Dr. Weitzman, the great 
pioneer of Zionism, and the first President of Israel, told General Allenby 
that he wanted to live in the place which is now the Weitzman Centre. 
Allenby asked him why he chose to make his home in a desert. “ I can see 
it all green,” was his answer, and today it is as he saw it. The first great 
irrigation scheme, the Yarkon-Negev project, was completed in June last 
year. A pipeline sixty-five miles long has taken the waters of the river . 

Yarkon, just north of Tel Aviv, to irrigate land as far south as Beersheba. 
` When settlement is complete there will be some thirty new villages with 
35,000 people settled on land that was a wilderness till last year. But this 
is only a beginning. What they want to do next is to carry some of the 
waters of the Jordan down to the great Negev desert, which is larger than 
all the rest of Israel put together. But there they come up against a major 
political problem. The river Jordan is the boundary between Israel, Syria 
and Jordan. A plan for joint use of the Jordan river to irrigate both Israel 
and the Arab countries, known as the Johnston plan, has been worked out 
by the Americans, but so far the Arab States have refused to take part in ; 
it. They claim that they have a rival plan, by which each country would ` 
Tun its own scheme, and that this would actually give Israel more water. ` 
Prime Minister Ben Gurion has stated that though the Jews have already 
gone well ahead with all the preliminaries on their side, they will refrain, 
for the present at any rate, from beginning work on the no-man’s land 
between Israel and the Arab States where the Jordan rises. But if this 
scheme, or some other one, cannot be carried out, and the waters of the 
Jordan used to irrigate the Negev, it will be a terrible tragedy for Israel, and 
not only for Israel, since there are many square miles of irrigable land on 
the Arab side which could give homes to thousands of Arab refugees now 
living a hopeless life in the U.N.W.R.A. camps. 2 

The Negev has not always been desert. I talked to Professor Lowder- 
milk, the great authority on soil erosion, and ho told me that the Nabateans, 
who built Petra, had irrigated the Negev, and that when the Romans con- 
quered them they continued to develop the desert. From 200 B.C. to 
somewhere around 500 A.D. there were great cities, some even with 
cathedrals in them, where today there is not a sign of life. If it can once 
more be irrigated the chemicals in the Negev would produce wonderful 
soil. Fortunately, the Johnston scheme is not the only one that could 
make the Negev fertile, though it is far the best. As in many other deserts, 
the water sometimes comes down from the hillside in such torrents that 
through erosion it makes the land even worse than before—if that were 
possible. The problem is how to catch these sudden torrents and direct 
them so that they can be used to irrigate the desert instead of eroding it 
still further. They are experimenting now to see what can be done, But it is 
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a very difficult problem. I saw myself, in the waste land around Sodom, 
what havoc had been done by the torrents that tear down the hills towards 
the Dead Sea. There must be millions of gallons lost in this way, water 
which could, if it were used, make even Sodom into a fertile land. Israel has 
already made much progress in irrigation, but there remains much more 
still to be done, and when the work is completed the area of inhabited 
country will be more than double. If only peace could be established be- 
tween Israel and the Arab countries, the experience which Israel has gained 
in this field should be of enormous advantage to all the Arab countries. 
JOHN DUGDALE. 


STALIN: THE CHINESE VERDICT 


T was to be expected that there would be no hasty, publicly-expressed 
[siese reaction to the denunciation of Stalin and of “the cult of 

personality” by the 20th Congress of the Russian Communist party and 
that the Chinese Communists would take especial care in presenting and 
interpreting the new line to the Chinese people. No veneration of Stalin was 
allowed to obscure or diminish loyalty to Chairman Mao as leader and 
Father of the Chinese people, but the Russian leader had become almost a 
deity in the People’s Republic as in the Soviet Union. Frequently as we 
travelled round China last Autumn we saw Stalin’s portrait displayed and 
often coupled with the portrait of Mao in airport lounges and other public 
places. How was the shock of the de-sanctification of Stalin to be tempered 
to the Chinese people? How was the almost inexplicable to be explained? 
Above all how was tho story to be told and the dethronement justified without 
seeming to raise doubts about individual leadership and the cult of personality 
in China itself? Could their own Mao concsivably also have feet of clay? 

After weeks of intensive discussion in the political bureau of the Chinese 
Communist Party, thecorrect reaction to the findings of the Soviet Party 
Congress has been laid down in a five-thousand word statement “presented” 
by the editorial department of the People’s Daily—the chief newspaper of the 
- new China—and published in that paper on April 4th under the massive title: 
“ On Historical Experience Concerning the Dictatorship of the Proletariat.” 
It makes fascinating, if somewhat laborious, reading and is significant for the 
light it throws not only on the Chinese reaction to the events which occasioned 
it but on their attitude to their own record and the admitted “ mistakes ” in 
the history of Communism in China itself. For the most part, the comparable 
statements made by the Communist governments of Eastern Europe have 
moderated somewhat the original condemnations of Stalin and sought to 
restore perspective by emphasising the positive contributions which Stalin 
made to the development and progress of the Soviet Union and the “ world- 
wide building of Socialism.” The process is carried markedly further by the 
Chinese Communists. A good deal moro is credited to Stalin than the 
Russians have so far allowed him since the denunciation and in the main his 
“ errors”. are represented as later aberrations which must not be allowed to 
dim the lustre of “ a great Marxist-Leninist.” In “ creatively applying and 
developing Marxist-Leninism,” in defending Leninism against its enemies, © 
Stalin expressed the will and wishes of the people and proved himself “ an 
outstafiding champion of Marxist-Leninism.” He won “ the support of the 
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Soviet people and played an important historic role ” because of his leader- 
ship in the triumph of Socialism in the Soviet Union and in the Soviet victory 
over Hitler. Among the achievements of the Soviet Communist Party are 
“the indelible achievements of Stalin” himself. “ Therefore, at the same 
time the name of Stalin enjoyed high honour throughout the world.” 

But this is not the moment—even if such a moment is ever to be contem- 
plated—for blazoning forth any differences between the two Communist 
parties. China today is too heavily dependent on the economic and military ` 
aid of the Soviet Union for declarations of independence. The Soviet 
criticisms of Stalin are faithfully echoed and repeated, even if in terms rather 
more carefully chosen than those used by the Russians themselves. Because 
of his failure to “ keep close to the masses,” to make “ constant criticism and 
self-criticism appropriate to the situation,” Stalin made “certain serious 

in bis work in the latter part of his life . . . he became conceited and 
not circimspect. His thinking was subjective and one-sided and he made 
erroneous decisions on certain important questions bringing about serious, 
harmful consequences. ... Ho indulged in the cult of the individual in 
violation of the Party’s system of democratic centralism and the system of 
combining collective leadership with individual responsibility.” So there 
followed “important mistakes”: for example, “ excess in eliminating 
counter revolutionaries ”—what masters of euphemism the Communists are! 
—“ lack of necessary vigilance on the eve of the anti-fascist war and erroneous 
leadership on the question of Yugoslavia.” And after he had won “ high 
prestige among the people . . . he indulged in inordinate exultation of his own 
rule....”” Even so the crisis is turned to good account as a demonstration of 
the inherent superiority of the Communist system over all other systems. 
How resilient the Communists arel Has any governing political party “ in 
the service of the exploiting classes ” or “ in contemporary capitalist states,” 
asks the statement, ever dared to expose and confess its errors boldly and 
conscientiously in this way? The “ courageous self-criticism ” of the Soviet 
Communists demonstrates “ the highly-principled character of inner-Party 
life and the great vitality of Marxist-Leninism.” But in any case has any 
leading Marxist ever said that Communists could never make mistakes? 
Is it conceivable, says the statement, that the first state “ to practise the 
dictatorship of the proletariat” could do so “without committing errors of 
this or that sort 7” All the exploiting classes of the past have made “historical” 
mistakes which eventually brought about—and must bring about—their 
destruction. The dictatorship of the proletariat which is the dictatorship of 
the exploited classes, of course makes its mistakes too, but it is “ the most 
progressive and the final dictatorship in history.” It is.“ far superior” 
despite its mistakes, to “all the systems of dictatorship by the exploiting 
classes ” It will not be destroyed by its errors though it must and will learn 
from them. 

As for “ the cult of personality,” the Chinese Communists, conscious of the 
need to support Chairman Mao, are at pains to distinguish between valid and 
invalid “ leadership.” The people need outstanding personalities who can 
stand in the forefront of the struggle to lead them. “ To deny the role of the 
individual, the role of vanguards and leaders, is completely wrong.” The 
trouble comes when a leader alienates himself from the masses, makes in 
consequence wrong decisions and fails to draw the appropriate lessons from 
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particular mistakes. But the cult of the individual is another matter— 
“a putrid carry-over from the Jong history of mankind.” It is a social 
phenomenon; it is “ the paternalism of the small producer economy.” Itisa 
reflection of the contradictions that can and do exist even in a socialist 
society; contradictions for example, between “ progress and conservatism,” 
between “ idealism and materialism.” “ Even in a Communist-society,” say 
the Chinese dialecticians in an uncommon access of realism and frankness, 
“not everybody will necessarily be perfect since people will still have 
contradictions within themselves.” So tension between the individual and the 
collective in a socialist society ‘‘ is nothing strange.” It is only grave if a 
leader “ isolates himself from collective leadership, from the masses of the 
people and from real life.’ This was Stalin’s error. 

So far, one gathers, it is not Mao’s error. The Chinese Communists, we are 
told, have “ waged continuous struggle in the revolutionary ranks against 
elevating the individual above the masses and against individual heroism.” 
As long ago as June, 1943, the Central Committee of the Chinese Communist 
Party laid it down that “correct leadership can only be developed on the 
principle of ‘ from the masses to the masses.’.”” This method of leadership, 
we are told, is popularty described within the Party as “ the mass line” 
and in the present statement all and sundry are warned that failure to use 
“ the mass line method of leadership ’’ can encourage “‘ leading personnel of , 
the party and State to take arbitrary action, to alienate themselves from the: 
masses, to practise commandism in violation of Party and State democracy ” 
and, it is inferred, to invite the ultimate denunciation that has befallen Stalin. 
How real or near a danger this is or has been for the current Communist 
leadership of China it is difficult if not impossible, for the oustider to say. 
It is generally agreed that the leadership in Chinese Communism, certainly 
since the establishment of the People’s Republic, has been more truly and 
consistently collective in character than the leadership in the Soviet Union. 
It is difficult to conceive of Mao as a Stalin or of his committing the individual 
excesses formerly attributed to Stalin by the non-Communist world and now 
confirmed by his own side. But it would be surprising if the astute quartette 
which heads or forms the collective leadership of the People’s Republic did 
not regard the retrospective decline and fall of Stalin with uncommon interest. 
The eclipse of Stalin makes Mao by far the brightest star in the Soviet 
firmament—the unrivalled chief figure of world Communism. Does he 
become more susceptible to the cult of personality and personal adulation? 
If the leadership under Communism is truly collective, who or what is to 
provide the scapegoat for its inevitable failures and disappointments? The 
dead Stalin has been a convenience to say the least, to the living bosses of the 
Soviet Union. 

The statement published in the People’s Daily is notable also for an 
incidental comment on the new Communist tactic, enunciated by Krushchev 
at the Russian Soviet Party Congress, of recognising that there can be 
“ different roads to Socialism ” and of encouraging Western Socialist parties 
and others to think again about united fronts with the Communists. 
Affirming that much in the writings of Stalin remains valid and must still be 
seriously studied, the Chinese Communists warn against the “ dogmatic” 
treatment of Stalin’s works which fails to ‘‘ analyse what is correct and what is 
incorrect.” The instance given is Stalin’s formula that for Communists 
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“ the direction of the main blow ” must be to “ isolate the middle-of-the-road . 
social and political forces of the period.” This, say the Chinese, may have 
been appropriate in some circumstances in the past; it is not appropriate now. 
The main enemy should receive the main blow and the main enemy is 
capitalism and feudalism. Towards the middle-of-the-road forces, say the 
Chinese Communists in an illuminating formulation, “ we should adopt the 
policy of both uniting with them and struggling against them, at least to 
neutralise them, making efforts when circumstances permit, to change them 
from a position of neutrality to one of alliance with us in order to help the 
development of the revolution.” (The italics are mine). Could honesty go 
further? It is little wonder that the Bureau of the Socialist International at its 
recent London meeting uncompromisingly rejected co-operation with 
Communist parties, though they declared their readiness to co-operate with 
Communist governments to achieve “ the peaceful settlement of disputed 
issues.” 

In one respect the Chinese reaction to the denunciation of Stalin differs 
significantly from the reaction in some at least of the Eastern European 
countries and in the Soviet Union itself. At least at present there is to be no 
rehabilitation of former personalitiés who were discredited and purged. 
It is admitted that “ serious mistakes ” have been made in the history of the 
Chinese Communist Party but they are to be clearly identified by the 
“ deviations ” of Li Li-San, Wang Ming and Chang Kuo-tao in the earlier 
period and of Kao Kang and Shu-shih since the foundation of the People’s 
Republic. These “leftist or rightist opportunists” were unmasked and 
confounded, not by the dead Stalin but by Chairman Mao who is stjll alive. 
They can hardly expect absolution until—if ever—Mao himself becomes a 
scapegoat. Their time is certainly not yet. GERALD BAIL#Y. 


ECLIPSE OF THE NOVEL 


S it true that the novel is finished? I do not think so. When, Defoe began 

lying with a pen which he had previously used for recording facts and 

rumours, and when Richardson, after writing real love-letters for illiterate 
girls, extended this particular craft, a public eagerly awaited stories having the 
charm of gossip about their neighbours. The gossip, as is the British way, 
concerned itself with sin or the risk of sin; and the course was set for two 
centuries of the English novel. 

Fielding did not gossip. He invented, at ease, fine coarse healthy books 
which bring us, still alive, the normal behaviours of the eighteenth century. 
He told stories, and created genial characters, because he thought life comic 
and enjoyable. Smollett, following him, thought it, though not enjoyable, 
equally comic; and told stories which he animated by savage grotesques. 
Both depicted a free and largely rural society. 

With the industrial revolution, England changed. Cities became over- 
crowded, Successful manufacturers and traders formed new classes. Dickens, 
an urban novelist who had lived among the very poor, took his more literary 
inspiration from Smollett, and made the grotesques delightful. Thackeray’s . 
more genteel taste, experience, and feminine humour revolted from Smollett. 
Ho translated Fielding, instead, into Victorian terms. : . 
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There are things we do and know perfectly well in Vanity Fair, ho wrote, 
though we never speak of them; . . . and a polite public will no more bear 
to read an authentic description of vice than a truly refined English or 
American female will permit the word “ breeches” to be pronounced in 
her hearing .... It has been the wish of the present writer, all through this 
story, deferentially to submit to the fashion at present prevailing, and 
only to hint at the existence of wickedness, in a light, easy, and agreeable 
manner. 

This statement of Thackeray’s practice has led those who have not read ~ 
the Victorian novelists to believe them squeamish. They were nothing of the 
kind. They portrayed the world they lived in. They exposed hypocrites and 
libertines. They refrained from using the words which little boys have always 
chalked upon walls. And since, in their world, young women were considered 
worth winning and keeping as moral treasures, thsy extolled chastity, and 
continued, as Richardson had done in Pamela, to reward successful virtue 
with a wedding ring. f 

In panoramically representing Victorian life, and preaching its simple, 
unsophisticated morals, such novelists improvised their stories, so that parts 
of them were always greater than the whole. The habit caused Ford Madox 
Hueffer to say that these stories were not novels, a3 were the masterpieces of 
Turgenev and Flaubert, but “ nuvvles.” They lacked Art; and “ Art,” cried 
Henry James, was “ dignity and memory and measure . . . conscience and 
proportion and taste, not to mention strong sense too.” It was something the 
English, outside the demure pages of Jane Austen, had never produced. 

Two other Victorian novelists, considered giants in my young day, degraded 
by a later generation, but perhaps destined for revival in time to come, had 
attempted something in the novel which brought it almost to the pitch of 
Elizabethan comedy and tragedy. Both, in essence, were poets; in both there 
were elements—in Meredith of meretricious ornament, in Hardy of naïveté 
towards the well born—of less than the finest order; but their original con- 
ceptions were grand, and they fell, if they fell, nobly. In their hands the 
novel reached a glory of dramatic continuity which few writers have since 


Before Meredith and Hardy died, the critical current had changed. We 
were in the midst of another social_revolution, as a result of which the old 
untyped individuality of men was giving place, through new scientific know- 
ledge and universal education, to a uniformity hostile to poetry in the great 
stylo and, inevitably, to poetic tragedy in the novel. Instead of poetic 
tragedy we received from France the new doctrines of Naturalism and Art. 

Henry James’s notion of Art was form. Not the snob’s social good form, 
but, with all concsivable subtlety, a drama confined within the narrow limits 
of an easel picture. He described the novel in terms of painting, with 
references to foreground, middle distance, and so on. To him, the tumul- 
tuous historical and psychological dramas of Tolstoy and Dostoievsky, 
being unamenable to the easel, were nothing, he said in a letter to Hugh 
Walpole, but “ fluid puddings.” Only Flauberi and Turgenev, among novel- 
writers, had dignity and memory and measure; therefore Flaubert and 
Turgenev were the models whom all should follow. 

When he came to write publicly and elaboretely of H. G. Wells and Arnold 
Bennett, James said nothing about fluid puddings; he used a new figure, this 
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time of life as an orange, which he accused these authors of squeezing, so that 
their books were full of unselected pulp, the raw material of novels rather 
than novels as they should be written. They lacked proportion; they 
interested him, against his will and his judgment, by sheer mass and variety of 
detail. - 

Bennett had learnt a great deal from Balzac and Zola and their Irish 
representative, George Moore; but in his best work, the tales of the Five 
Towns, he wanted to show human beings growing, maturing, and in the end 
reaching the limits of possible growth or dying. He was haunted by the 
conception of life as a journey past milestones into oblivion. 

The only novelist Wells had read with attention was Charles Dickens; 
and, remembering always that as the son of an unsuccessful shopkeeper and a 
domestic servant he had been forced to touch his cap to the gentry, he was the 
friend of the little man who took to his heels to escape the humdrum, and 
found himself in the great world of boom and chicane. He was not interested, 
as Bennett was, in the patient demonstration of growth; he wanted short cuts 
to a scientific Utopia, and strove to change men’s social and political ideas. 

Bennett and Wells united with Bernard Shaw in affecting the next generation 
of writers—especially the novelists among them. Galsworthy, whose 
preoccupation was with justice, produced no considerable imitators; but 
Wells, picturing with fun or seriousness the little man or the ambitious man 
amid trade or politics, and Bennett, picturing with benign humour the 
ordinary man fighting his own limitations, impressed their hour. Little 
. men and ordinary men were everywhere, not yet reduced to digits in an 
economist’s demonstration or a fighting machine’s need of man-power, but 
becoming aware of wider horizons and reaching out towards them. 

Nearly all Bennett’s and Wells’s literary juniors wrote between 1908 and 
1916 pseudo-autobiographical novels in the style of Yono-Bungay or 
Clayhanger. They forsook the large tragic themes of Elizabethan dramatists 
and of Meredith and Hardy; they disregarded the comprehensive social 
pictures of George Eliot, Mrs. Gaskell, and Anthony Trollope, in which the 
authors, having first observed, invented fables to carry their observation; 
and they turned within. 

TE canbe sald thar belone ie coming ot rendian ‘he vonid tle hai 
trickled almost to a standstill, and that novels of ideas and milestones were a 
necessity of the time; but fictional autobiography was much too easy. It 
relied upon memory rather than tho imagination. Moreover, when a new 
intellectual group, the members of which had almost every mental quality 
except that of imagination (the power to put oneself into the minds and hearts 
of other people, as Shakespeare did), moved into literary prominence after the 
1914-18 war, it had no difficulty in establishing a fallacy. 

This fallacy was that wit, or the rapid play of superficia] thought, had value 
beyond anything offered by pre-Georgian writers. Sympathy, compassion, 
even benevolent interest in the lives of others, were dismissed as sentiment- 
ality. Novelists who imagined fictitious characters and told stories about 
them in which, for the time being, they were allowed heroic qualities were 
derided as “ mere story-tellers.” What mattered was ironic penetration of 
what is now called the persona of every homunculus, and the demonstration, 
the exploration, of the writers’ own minds, sensations, and mockeriss. 

Now the weakness of this exploration, it seems to me, was that like the 
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pseudo-autobiography it could not make any constructive progress. When 
one has subjectively explored oneself two or three times, however brilliantly 
and subtly the job may be done, repetition is the only possible sequel. One 
cannot, as the traditional novelist always did, move to other scenes and 
problems, or draw nourishment from the external world: the external world, 
to the egocentric, exists only as material for quizzical and destructive scorn, 
or as audience, 

Nevertheless, the condemnation of “ mere story-telling ” remains with us 
as a legacy from the years of contempt. It is hard to find among those who 
have been to the older English Universities any cordial appreciation of 
Fielding, Dickens, Hardy, Meredith, Wells, and Bennett, the innovating 
novelists who based their work upon a world external to themselves and, 
in their several manners, invented amusing, profound, tragic, and imaginative 
lies about it. Of the older generation only Somerset Maugham seems really 
to have captured the enthusiasm of the young. He hes done this by means of 
his tremendous narrative gift and his nihilism. 

Maugham has been neither an introspective writer nor a tragedian. 
He has cast his eye with relish rather upon the lies, futilities, and infidelities 
of men and women, and dry-pointed them so that all, from cynic to simpleton, 
can share his amusement. It is to Maugham’s use of exotic backgrounds 
that we now owe the preference of a number of brilliant young men for 
everything in the world tather than normal English life. 

Otherwise, our novelists tremble before a remarkable feature of the age, 
universal enthusiasm for technics, documentaries, and authentic stories of 
war conditions, airmen, and bizarre ocean crossings by raft or dinghy. 
They may attempt what is called réportage, in which a writer claims to be no 
more than a recording instrument; but in fact they are competing, when they 
do this, with news stories whose strangeness they cannot surpass. We have 
endured two terrible wars; ordinary heroism is stale; nobody believes any 
longer in giants or paladins; and experience of fighting or adventure in foreign 
parts has given pioneer youth a passion for the strange. 

Another feature, common in current literature, has spread to the novel. 
It is that of the “ line.” Few biographies of famous men are now told as if 
the men were worthy of respect. Lytton Strachey having set an example 
by ridiculing eminent Victorians, all must belittle the dead. Hither they were 
fogeys or they wrote or behaved as they did because of some disease or 
heredity or childish repression. Dickens was a manic-depressive, or a lecher 
who invaded hotel bedrooms in search of beauty. Thackeray was in love 
with his mother. Frederick the Gieat was not a land-hungry warrior, but the 
victim of parental tyranny or a duodenal ulcer. Anthony Trollope, hitherto 
extolled for decency and the Barsetshire Novels, was a bad brother or a 
greater novelist outside Barchester than within it. In the same way a novel 
presenting one man must deride him, or, if it shows a community, is trivial 
unless all in this community are repulsive. The most suspect quality in 
human beings is goodness; virtue can only be a cloak for secret depravity. 
When the abnormal is driven as hard as this, the books smell, if not of the 
laboratory, of something worse. 

I have not spoken, hitherto, of the explanations usually given of the alleged 
decline in novel-reading; the cinema, radio, television, illiteracy, and so on. 
This is, because television is most patronised by classes who were never great 
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readers; radio is found no bar to simultaneous reading; motion pictures which 
adapt books often carry the sales of those books to delicious heights. 
Illiteracy is another matter. It is the result, not of counter-attractions, but of 
educational incompetence or over-specialization. If you teach Physics, 
Engineering, Mathematics, and Grammar at the expense of general intelligence 
you gain extra-ordinary virtuosity in special subjects, but you atrophy the 
poetic and imaginative faculties. 

Lastly, mass salesmanship has done much to destroy taste; and by forcing 
the public to acquire enormous numbers of certain books has caused an 
abysmal gap between best-sellers and non-best-sellers. The unlettered 
person with a six hundred page romance to absorb will not lay in a store of 
other novels, however much they are boosted. 

Then is the novel really in eclipse? Are its sales as low as publishers 
assort? I do not think so. Publishers in England have short memories; and 
when books sell immoderately, as they do in times of war and shortage, it is at 
once assumed that the sales of scarcity are the norm. They are not; the 
conditions are topsy-turvy. During the last wat, the streets in and between 
overy city and town and village in England were pitch dark. The bookseller’s 
shops, for the first time in history, were almost naked. A novel could run up 
to twenty-five, thirty, or fifty thousand copies in a few weeks. Above fifty 
thousand they menaced the publishers’ rationed paper supply, and were 
frowned upon. 

As paper, though still difficult, became a less agonizing problem, it began to 
go in the production of books about the war. The sales of novels slipped. 
They have continued to slip; and an outcry has arisen. But what does the 
slip mean? The Chief Librarian of a Public Library in the industrial north of 
England had the curiosity, twelve months ago, to ascertain how many copies . 
of novels of my own were actually in circulation from his library on a 
repræsentative day. I am nota popular novelist; but the number was sixty. 
He told me that the old Victorian story-tellers were in constant demand in 
his city, from Dickens to lesser lights. The copies of their books which 
could not be replaced were worn to tatters. i 

That is a small detail, important only because it is authentic. The patrons 
of this library are drawn from all classes of a community noted for its 
independence. They ignore the London sophisticates. Simultaneously, 
however, I am told in London that the great day of the novel is over, because 
wo have no living Arnold Bennett, H. G. Wells, or John Galsworthy. Those 
authors were writers who appealed to all. 

When was this? My informants forget, or do not know, that Kipps, Wells’s 
first notable success, sold ten thousand copies in Britain in the first year of 
publication. In the year following, its total sales were 180 copies. The Old 
Wives’ Tale, Arnold Bennett’s first great success, sold between five and six 
thousand copies in Britain on its first publication. Previously, Bennett had 
not been earning an advance of seventy-five pounds.. 4 Man of Property, 
Galsworthy’s first great success, sold five thousand copies. Four years later 
Galsworthy lamented to his publishers the fact that they had sold only eight 
thousand copies of The Patrician. These, with Joseph Conrad, whose sales 
were about fifteen hundred copies, were the most publicized novelists of the 
Edwardian period. 

The 1914-18 war gave two of them, Wells and Bennett, tremendous 
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popularity as journalists. They became public figures, emblems, it seemed, of 
literary success. Naturally, the sales of their novels rose, never in Bennett’s 
case to best-selling heights, only once, in Wells’s, to the hundred thousand 
of Mr. Britling Sees it Through. 

Then the sales declined again. The so-called heyday of the novel was over. 
Will it have another heyday? Pesesimists say “ No.” My guess is that if and 
when the world, perhaps through the liberalisation of Russia from within, 
recovers its poise, more human beings than ever will relish the novel’s 
unique delights. 

Its revival, if it revives, will not be along the lines of competition with the 
news or with news stories of adventure. It will not be documentary. It cannot 
go farther into destructive egotism than it has gone of late. Indeed, I think ` 
most of the forms it has used hitherto are worn out. What is not worn out is 
the kind of novel which Meredith and Hardy tried to write, the poetic 
tragedy in prose. To be on the great plane, however, and compare with the 
finest novels we know, it must be written for us all, not by clever people who 
are using all the dodges they can think of, but by men and women of creative 
poetic imagination who write as they do because the world has been newly 
born in their genius. FRANK SWINNERTON. 


GOLD COAST DEMOCRACY i 
OOD government,” said Campbell-Bannerman, “is no substitute 
for self-government.” This is one of those ringing phrases of 
Liberalism which, to put it mildly, requires inspection. The classical 
political theory was that the first function of civil government was to maintain 
the public peace. At least we are entitled to ask: ‘ Whose self-government?” 
Is it to be that of a whole country (or-maybe of an area) engaged in self- 
determination? Or of an individual engaged in the healthy arts of moral ` 
choice? Or does it spell the rights for majorities, under the name of ‘ self- 
government,’ to tell a minority how they are going to be governed by other 
people? When many people are in the process of being fused into ‘ the 
people,’ just what is a majority to be a majority of? 

Just as Burma has been made up of a composite of countries and peoples, 
some of whom a cynic might hold hated each other like poison, so even the 
small Gold Coast (a name of alien origin, externally imposed in order to 
shape not a spirit but a machine for administration) is not a communal unity. 
The difference ‘between the folk of the coast around Accra and those of the 
old~Ashanti Kingdom around Kumasi is sharp, and is not solely one of 
feudal or egalitarian development. Mutual tossing of hand grenades argues 
little good for the common public spirit of an African Dominion to the 
success of which the eyes of all in Africa (with only people of Ethiopia and 
Liberia for comparison) will be turned. In part the issue which threatens 
this experiment is a sufficiently sordid one of cocoa and what Edmund 
Burke called “such other low concerns.” Cocoa is the staple and chief 
source of wealth of the area. It is controlled and marketed by the Cocoa 
Purchasing Company, which was established in 1952 from capital provided 
by the Cocoa Marketing Board of which the members are the sole share- 
holders of the Company. The rab comes in the fact that the Directors of 
the Purchasing Company and members of the Marketing Board are also 
the leaders of Premier Kwame Nkrumah’s party, the Convention People’s 
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Party. Moreover, according to the critics of the Opposition, that is, the 
National Liberation Movement, on sworn evidence, a fine little Tammany 
Hall in embryo exists, under which money paid for cocoa on the accounts 
actually reaches the C.P.P. party treasury to provide propaganda funds, 
speakers vans, and the like. Indeed, in the very best tradition of mink coats, 
it is alleged that the Premier’s £1,881 Cadillac saloon car was bought from 
funds lent by Mr. Djin, managing director of the company, and that the 
happily named Mr. Djin puts his family, friends and kin into key posts. 
These are allegations of which the complete investigation is not yet; but it 
may be suspected that the interest in them of the Ashanti politicians, in- 
cluding Mr. Joseph Appiah, is also of a political order. 

In part this is an issue of the Ashanti chieftains’ powers, in which the 
attitude of Mr. Nkrumah recalls that of that strong man of India, the late 
Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, who used to put up his feet on chairs while he 
laid down the Jaw to Maharajas, or make them hasten after him on his 
dawn-time ‘ constitutionals’ around urban squares. In part, however, it is 
a connected but more substantial matter of strong local feeling—so strong 
that some of Mr. Nkrumah’s Members of Parliament dare not show their 
- faces in their constituencies, which demand federal constitutional safe- 
guards. And it is here that the shape of the new constitution requires 
scrutiny, if the day of independence with Dominion status is not also to be 
a day of riot and blood. Admittedly the able political leadership lies in 
other quarters, as it lay in Burma at Rangoon. But fighting power is another 
matter. In London the opinion seems to be that a strong democratic man in 
Accra can crush Kumasi at will. It would be interesting to know whether 
that opinion is correct. 

It is not irrelevant to suggest that, in its general philosophy of Govern- 
ment, Whitehall has a centralist and non-federalist bias. The very real 
theoretical connection between federalism and democracy, as understood in 
the Anglo-Saxon world, is lost on it. It is true that in the shaping of the 
Commonwealth, opinion ran beyond federalism into the most dilute con- 
federatism known, of which it may be truly said that a Dominion can be 
defined as an independent sovereign state, subject only to an obligation of 
good behaviour not to fight another Dominion. It is also true that, in the 
exact contrary sense to the great work of John Marshall in building up the 
central power of the United States, the rulings of the Privy Council fairly 
consistently tended to emphasise provincial rights in Canada, with am- 
biguous effects upon that country, although earning the gratitude of Quebec 
to Westminster. But the centralising tendency in recent years has been re- 
inforced by economic considerations. There is a bias in favour of regarding 
only a centralised system as viable or ‘ progressive.’ The reason is that it is 
economically easier to administer and develop. This tendency showed itself 
in Central Africa in relation to Uganda, and in Uganda in relation to 
Buganda. That it may be politically inorganic, mechanical and retrogressive 
is possibly not sufficiently allowed for. If the dams go up and the roads are 
laid and the profits rise, why worry about the Kabaka or the Asantahene? 
That we may be making an anti-democratic error comparable to that of 
Lord Macaulay in the field of Indian education—with, of course, much to be 
said in its favour—perhaps does not sufficiently occur to its exponents. At 
long last in India we learned from Rabindranath Tagore the lestons of 
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nationalism, that a people must take its own pace, following its own cultural 
tradition; and that in this sense indeed ` self-government’ is more important 
than efficient ‘ good government.’ And we learned it even if this involved 
admitting the partition of the Indian sub-continent and the establishment 
by popular will, in part of it, of an ‘ Islamic Constitution.’ 

No one wishes to suggest a division of the Gold Cost area, not even the 
National Liberation Movement. Its major political error seems to have been 
an impulsive decision to boycott the discussions and Sir Frederick Bourne’s 
investigation, issuing ‘in proposals on lines not dissimilar from those made 
earlier in 1951 by Sir Sydney Philipson. The limitation of the power of 
chieftains, but only after consultation, is an arrangement inherently am- 
biguous and unlikely to last. And to give Regional Councils merely con- 
sultative power is to give them legally no power at all. The regions will have 
no aspect of sovereignty even in the Pickwickian sense in which Texas has 
such. One suspects that the British constitutional model is being followed 
far too closely by economically minded engineers and administrators who 
have never absorbed the co-operative and federal philosophy. But it is not 
too late to reconsider the position on fundamental grounds of equity. Other 
ideas are possible than those that traditionally come from Balliol. And 
indeed the view of such an eminent federalist as Professor Wheare, of that 
College, might be worth taking. The issue is whether there should be 
Regional Councils: whether they should have entrenched constitutional 
powers (i.e., powers not recognised under the so-called British Constitution 
with its ancient dogma of Parliamentary sovereignty); and whether the cen- 
tral authority should enjoy residuary powers. It cannot be said with too 
much emphasis that this is a matter for the inhabitants of the Gold Coast 
themselves to settle. That is cardinal to the doctrine of Dominion status, as 
was at last accepted when dealing with the Indian issue. But, equally, as 
was acknowledged in dealing with the Moslem population in India, indepen- 
dence, self-determination and self-government do not spell the imposition 
of the alien will of localised majorities upon the will of localised minorities 
enjoying a traditional communal sentiment of their own. It might be a much 
better thing, of course, if this traditional sentiment were not so awkward. 
But the notion that human beings should be treated as dossiers to be fitted 
in to the convenience of administrations, to be cut up on Procrustean beds 
to fit that convenience, or even to suit the advancement of Economic Pro- 
gress, i.e., more production as such, is a doctrinaire error, not less character- 
istic of the Bolsheviki because often espoused by efficient engineers. It is an 
error of the most deplorable kind. Here Tagore was entirely right. What 
first matters is the men gathered in organic human communities; then come 
the considerations which, left to themselves alone, make for the ‘ objectifica- 
tion’ of men. It would be a pity if revolutionaries in a hurry forgot this. 
Of such dictators are made. 

The report on constitutional issues on the Gold Coast of Sir Frederick 
Bourne recommends “a very substantial transfer of power from the-centre 
to the regions.” The leaders of the National Liberation Opposition and of 
the Ashanti region will be well advised, if they are to make political pro- 
gress, to adopt a radical change of front and to abandon the sterile and, 
for them, disastrous policy of boycott and non-co-operation in consultations. 
Moreover, it would ' likely that, if the normal political process is to go 
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forward of eroding frontiers and building ever larger political units despite 
all the authenticity of local sentiment, then residuary powers should reside 
in the central authority, which can foster and develop them as the decades 
pass. Firm though the attachment may be of Quebec to provincial rights, 
the obduracy of the local sentiment of, for example, the Southern United 
States, despite the residual powers of the Federal Government, is not en- 
tirely a healthy thing and would be disastrous under a more decentralised 
constitution. This said, the legitimate claims of minority rights and local 
self-government demand attention. The absence of provision for a Second 
Chamber can only be deplored. It is important, when dealing with cocoa 
and gold, and with the patronage at the disposal of great public trading 
bodies, that (as proposed in the Bourne Report) the local communities 
should be consulted and represented, so as to avoid monopoly by some 
metropolitan or party clique. But the ultimate direction must lie with the 
political bodies, central and regional. And here there is abundant contem- 
porary constitutional evidence to show that consultative status is not enough. 
Legal status must be assured. A Supreme Court of Justice on the American 
model is required. There is no single element of that Constitution more bene- 
ficial and more respected. And a tiny minority right which is constitutionally 
guaranteed, is worth a thousand vague and vasty rights of general consulta- 
tion, which can amount to nothing when interpreted by a head-strong central 
government ruthlessly determined—a-determination fortunately deliberately 
avoided by Pandit Nehru in India, but not by Mr. Strijdom in South Africa— 
to enlarge and consolidate the central powers. There is still time to consider 
these constitutional reflections in various parts of the old Colonial Empire now 
passing-on to Commonwealth status. If so the Commonwealth may indeed 
be, not a masque of anarchy, but a very glorious pageant of freedom, lead- 
ing on to the yet wider Commonwealth of Free Nations of the world. And 
maybe the hour is not yet too late to pause for more prudent and moderate 
thoughts in the Gold Coast and for reflection upon the priority of political 
welfare to economic tidiness in the affairs of men. 
i GEORGE CATLIN. 
(Professor of Political Science, McGill University, Canada). 


INTEGRATING MALTA 
the period between the two wars Malta harboured the largest fleet in 
the world; in the wars the island was of some use to Great Britain. 
oday, with the loss of Suez, the trouble in Cyprus and the imminent 
defection of Ceylon as a naval base, it seems that Malta must retain some 
remnant of that strategic importance which throughout history has caused 
her always to be associated with the dominant power. Malta is the NATO 
naval headquarters in the Mediterranean. This strategic value may increase 
or diminish, but it does exist and indeed is strong enough to deny to Malta 
any constitutional change which would endanger such value. On the other 
hand Malta needs Britain. One quarter of the working population are con- 
cerned in defence projects, mainly the dockyard, and one third of the 
national income is derived from the Service Departments. It may be argued 
_ that the population would never have grown to 360,000 were it not for past 
defence expenditure; it may be argued that in the 150 years of her control 
of the island’s affairs Britain did not make any effort to put the economy 
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on a less narrow basis. The fact remains that to maintain the present 
standard of living (somewhat higher than in ‘adjacent areas) and to raise 
that standard towards an equivalence if not equality with Britain both the 
defence expenditure and a supply of economic aid directed to the develop- 
ing of the island’s economy are essential. This is the background to the 
desirability of the continued close association of Malta with Great Britain. 
There are other less material reasons for the association, but these include 
ideals and sentiments which cannot be weighed in argument though they 
should not escape consideration. 

A stage has been reached when some constitutional change of status is 
inevitable. Everyone in Malta and all those in Britain acquainted with the 
situation are agreed upon the inevitability; this was clearly shown in the 
Commons debate. For years it has been apparent that the colonial status 
was at best ill-fitting, and constitution has followed constitution in vain 
attempts to reconcile the legitimate political aspirations of Malta with the 
requirements of defence strategy. Dissatisfaction with a political status and 
the administrative unworkableness of a constitution cannot be ignored for- 
ever and neither enhances. the efficiency as a fortress base. Two main pro- 
posals have been offered as alternative forms for the inevitable political 
change to take. The proposal of Dr. Borg-Olivier, the leader of the 
Nationalist opposition party in Malta, is the one usual for a colonial territory 
(or pseudo-colony) with political aspirations: a type of Dominjon status 
with the reservation to Britain of certain defence rights. This proposal was 
considered by the Round Table Conferencs on Malta and turned down on 
the grounds that it was unworkable and did not satisfy defence requirements. 
The other proposal which is a strange innovation for a dependent territory 
and very flattering to Britain is that of the present Prime Minister, Mr. 
Mintoff. This is the now well known integration plan which is diametrically 
opposed to the preceding proposal and seeks to draw Malta even closer to 
Britain rather than away. A fundamental part of the scheme is the sending 


of three Malta members to the House of Commons. It was adopted by the- 


Round Table Conference by a majority of fifteen to two, and when the 
report was debated in the House opinion was clearly in favour of it. In 
Malta it was the basic issue in the last election which returned Mintoff s 
party with a 57% majority and the subject of a referendum where 75% 
of those voting approved (45% of the total electorate). 

The Government and the majority in all parties in Britain seem to favour 
integration. Among those who approve are many who realise that it is not 
an ideal solution and that there are difficulties and disadvantages, but they 
nevertheless approve because they see no alternative. The few opponents 
either do not appreciate the urgency of the problem and wish to do nothing, 
or find the birth of a new idea involving a radical change in Parliament so 
painful that they needs invent objections. An instance of this was the fear 
that the three Malta members could sway the House: an objection which 
was as short-lived as it deserved to be in a society where few can be too 
politically ignorant to realise that a House which depends on three votes 
must be functionally useless as a legislative chamber. Some fear that the 
Maltese members would be but the forerunners of a colonial invasion. They 
refuse to admit that each case can be treated on its merits as the Cdnference 

_and thé Colonial Secretary have stressed; they also refuse to admit that, 
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apart from such considerations as a European culture, the defence position 
of Malta blocking as it does other roads of political development makes it 
a special case. It is not perhaps easy to realise that because it is such a 
naval base Malta is virtually part of Britain already, and also that with 
modern transport it is today nearer London than Edinburgh ever was until 
a few decades ago. 

The opposition to integration is stronger in Malta than in Britain. It is 
not difficult to understand the Nationalists who represent that element of 
national pride present in every Maltese, and who would like to see the 
island which has a language, culture and traditions of its own as a separate 
entity. They feel that integration is only being mooted on economic grounds, 
and that once it is accomplished the door to independence will be closed no 
matter to what extent the economic position improves. They hope with the 
aid of economic support from Britain—this has been promised regardless 
of the complexion of the political change—to be able so to rectify the 
economic situation that integration is no longer an economic necessity and 
Dominion status becomes a possibility. The other opposition comes from 
the Catholic Church in Malta. This is not opposition to integration, as has 
so often been said, but a request for written guarantees that the status quo 
of the Church be maintained. The assurances given by the Conference to 
this effect were not considered sufficient, and it is to be seen whether Her 
Majesty’s Government is willing to furnish written guarantees taking 
the form of a concordat. It has been suggested that what the Arch- 
bishop of Malta really wants is guarantees against any attempts of the Malta 
government under Mintoff to change the position of the Church. It is diffi- 
cult to see how the British Government could give these and indeed why 
these changes should be more feared under the integration constitution than 
at present. Perhaps there is some slight justification in the fear that, while 
Britain would hestitate to interfere with the religious status in a colony, 
such would not be the case if Malta became part of Britain: on the other 
hand the record of the 150 years of British rule in Malta have shown no 
such tendency. It is very important that the Church be reconciled to in- 
tegration and its fears allayed, for this would have the immediate effect of 
greatly increasing the numbers in favour of the step. 

The next stage in the development of the situation is awaited with interest. 
Is the result of the referendum to be considered as the clearly expressed 
desire of the Maltese people demanded by the Conference report? There 
are those who think it should be and point out that integration between 
Newfoundland and Canada was carried out with a smaller majority. Others 
draw attention to the anomalous position that would arise if a Borg-Olivier 
Government were to be elected after integration had gone through, and to 
avoid this would wish the majority to be larger. It would seem that the 
most sensible step would be for Parliament to express its definite approval 
or otherwise of the integration plans with the appropriate legislation, and 
then a general election be held in Malta to clinch matters one way or the 
other. This would, however, have the disadvantage of driving into the 
Mintoff political camp those who supported integration but not his party pro- 
gramme, and alternatively the party vote might not include all those who 
were in favour of integration. 

EDWARD. DE Bono. 
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“VICTORIAN MEMORIES 
IX. THE END OF THE CENTURY 


the verdict was delivered that I was not to be a Trinity don, 
Dr. Butler, with his usual fatherly kindness, advised me to apply for a 
Fellowship at one or other of the smaller colleges where Trinity men 
with a First were occasionally in demand. Ho seemed anxious to keep me 
within the academic fold. When I confessed that I might, perhaps, some day 
try my luck in public life, he observed a little deprecatingly that the strongest 
of his contemporaries, such as Henry Sidgwick, had been satisfied with a 
scholar’s career. I was offered a post as University Extension Lecturer, and 
not long afterwards I was sounded by Sir Adolphus Ward in regard to a 
position in Manchester University; but I preferred to live at home as I was 
fortunate enough to possess independent means. My main occupation of 
course would be historical study, but I could never be content with a purely 
academic career. I hoped to be of some little use in sociál work and thus to 
repay some small part of my debt for a lucky dip in the lottery of life. 

My first book, English Democratic Ideas in the Seventeenth Century, won 
the Thirlwall Prize in 1897, was published by the Cambridge University Press 
in 1898, appeared in a pirated edition without my knowledge in America, 
reappeared with additional notes and appendices by Harold Laski in 1927, 
and was reprinted once again in 1955. Meanwhile the chapter on the 
Communists of the Commonwealth era was translated into Russian without 
seeking permission from the author or publisher. I was first attracted to the 
subject by my admiration for Milton’s prose treatises and my interest in 
Harrington’s Oceana, which argued for the first time in the history of political 
thinking that power ultimately depends on the distribution of property and 
thereby anticipated Marx. Though the two crowded middle decades of the 
century formed the core of the book, my sketch of democratic thought 
extended from the Reformation to the opening of the eighteenth century. 
It was a rewarding task to watch the gladiators of different classes, parties and 
creeds struggling to secure, retain or regain what they believed to be their 
inalienable rights. 

No one could work at seventeenth century England without intensive 
study of the writings of Gardiner, who was as ready as Acton to share his 
treasures with young students like myself. There was something heroic in the 
record of this modest scholar, caring nothing for fame or fortune, who 
toiled for forty years at the enterprise which is his enduring monument. 
Earning his living by writing text-books and delivering popular lectures, 
he declined the Oxford Chair on the death of Froude in 1895 in order to 
bring his slowly moving narrative a few years nearer to its goal in 1660. 
He was always to be found at the same desk in the British Museum, sur- 
rounded by a pile of books. He had no gift of style, but his knowledge of the 
printed and unprinted materials of his period was unique, and his devotion 
to truth gave his writings exceptional moral authority. It is his glory to have 
narrated the most critical and controversial era of our history for the first 
time with relative detachment, and to have understood antagonists who 
could never understand each other. The path of deliverance from the 
Whig and Tory dog-fight had been opened in Ranke’s monumental England 
in the Seventeenth Century, to which, except for the writings of Gardiner, 
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I owed more than to any other large scale work on the period. 

To breathe the atmosphere and understand the controversies of the period 
the enormous Thomason collection of pamphlets in the British- Museum 
was at my disposal. The London bookseller, scenting revolution in the air, 
began to collect books and pamphlets, newspapers and sermons in 1640, and 
persevered till the Restoration twenty years later. No such quarry exists 
for any period of our history before the foundation of the British Museum 
in the eighteenth century with its statutory rights as this corpus of 30,000 
items bound up in over 2,000 volumes. No one had set sail on this ocean of 
faded print to illustrate the history of political ideas except Eduard Bernstein 
the German socialist during his years of exile in England in the 'sighties, and 
I was astonished at the wealth of the material. Among the most interesting 
of my themes were two pioneers, Winstanley the Communist and Lilburne 
the Leveller, the rise of the sects and the spirited debates in the Army Council. 
A new Cromwell, cautious and conservative, had emerged from the Clarke - 
Papers recently published by Firth, standing midway between Royalists and 
radicals, exposed to violent attack from both camps. No man of action 
was ever less of a doctrinaire. Several years later I accepted an invitation to 
write a second book on the same fermenting age. 

An Easter visit to Rome in 1897 and a longer sojourn in 1898 were only less 
stimulating to a young historian than student days in Berlin and Paris. It was 
the obvious opportunity to learn Italian, a language too full of vowels for my 
taste and lacking the majesty of its Latin mother. I devoured the classic 
Storia della Letteratura by Francesco de Sanctis, greatest of Italian literary 
historians before Croce. Having read Dante in the Temple Classics, with a 
translation on one side of the open page and the original on the other, I now 
sampled the minor deities from Petrarch, Tasso and Michaelangelo to 
Leopardi and Carducci without such aid. Italy is a land of poets rather 
than of dramatists or novelists. The tragedies of Alfieri struck me as rather 
machine-made, but I delighted in the tranquil beauty of Manzoni’s Promessi 
Sposi, which received the enthusiastic praise of Walter Scott. D’Annunzio was _ 
still at the beginning of his meteoric career, and Fogazzaro had not yet written 
his moving novel The Saint. 

All roads lead to Rome, and I prepared for the pilgrimage to the best of my 
ability. I devoured the eight stout yolumes in German of Gregorovius on the 
History of Rome in the Middle Ages which I had chosen as a Cambridge 
prize, the panoramic surveys of the Italian Renaissance by Burckhardt and 
Symonds, Vasari’s Lives of the Painters, Goethe’s Italienische Reise, Lanciani’s 
archaeological studies of Ancient Rome, Furtwangler’s superbly illustrated 
Masterpieces of Greek Sculpture, and many other works old and new on 
Italian history, literature and art. I heard Lanciani lecture in excellent 
English, attended a debate in the Chamber on the Cretan crisis, and saw 
King Humbert driving unattended and unnoticed through the streets. 
I found myself among 50,000 pilgrims in St. Peter’s on Easter Day who had 
gathered to witness the entrance of the octogenarian Leo XIII, whose face 
seemed as white as his raiment, and to hear the silver trumpets peal. On both 
my visits to the Eternal City I received the hospitality which the historian 
Count Balzani, the friend of Freeman and Hodgkin, Creighton and Bryce, 
extended to British students. Despite wars, revolutions and vandalism Italy 
remains the greatest museum in the world. The deserted streets of Rompeii, 
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the opulent beauty of Amalfi on its rocky perch, the lonely temples of 


Paestum, Assisi, Perugia and Siena, basking on their hillsides, the Byzantine 
glories of Ravenna, Giotto’s tower in Florence, the Cathedral, Baptistery and 
leaning tower at Pisa: these and other enchantments were carried home to 
dream about for the rest of my life. Nowhere else have cities such beautiful 
names. I had seen Titian at Venice, and Raphael could be studied elsewhere, 
but for the fifteenth century Tuscans we must go to Tuscany. Fra Angelico, 
Botticelli and Lippo Lippi have always kept a special corner in my heart. 
Since Leonardo's Last Supper in Milan is only a ghost of its former splendour, 
no single picture in the peninsula seemed to me so marvellous as Velasquez’ 
portrait of Innocent X in the Doria Palace in Rome. 

No sooner was my first book launched than Lord Acton was ready with 
plans for another. A chronological handbook was required, he argued in a 
long letter, which would present the growth of modern civilisation in tabular 
-form. I was to be surrounded and supported by auxiliary experts; he 
himself would give all the assistance in his power, and the book should be 
published by the Cambridge University Press. He proceeded to demonstrate 
why various works in French, German and Italian were too limited in scope 
to satisfy his demands. Numeroug handbooks had dealt with politics alone 
and a few with Kulturgeschichte, but no sustained attempt had been made to 
combine them. The suggestion harmonised with my conviction that history 
embraces the whole life of mankind, and we agreed that I should start with 
Cotumbus. Politics were to fill the left hand page and culture the right, so 
that the student might see at a glance what was going on in the world. 
He was good enough to read the greater part of the proofs and to furnish a 
brief Forword in his usual pregnant style. “ History embraces ideas as much 
as events, and derives its best virtue from regions beyond the sphere of state. 
No previous writer has grasped this fundamental truth with deeper conviction 
and understanding than Mr. Gooch. Viewing Modern History as a whole 
he does justice to its several elements, to thought as well as action, to the mass 
of influences which constitute opinion and govern the life of nations and the 
progress of civilisation.” In such a wide field a young scholar needed 
competent advice, and the pundits responded in the friendliest way. I need 
only recall such distinguished names as Sir Richard Jebb for classical 
scholarship, Dr. Richard Garnett for Italian literature, and Sir Edmund 
Gosse for Scandinavia. The book, which was finished in 1900 and published 
in 1901, came down to the end of 1899. Reprinted in 1906 with a fow 
corrections, it continued to sell steadily for many years. 

On settling down at home after my adventures in Berlin and Paris, I began 
the practice of popular lecturing which was to continue into old age. Among 
Seeley’s minor achievements was the foundation of the Social and Political 
Education League, designed to convey something of the culture of the 
Universities to the masses. While the University Extension movement 
involved paid lecturers, paying students and regular classes, the S.P.ELL., 
as it was called, offered single addresses by unpaid speakers in and near 
London. The Cambridge Secretary, who had been my instructor in Political 
Science, invited me to join the panel. Seeloy’s object was the training of 
citizens, and his dream was interpreted in the broadest way. Almost every 
aspect of life except party politics was embraced in the lecture list which was 
circulated to Settlements and Literary Societies, chapels gnd clubs. I spoke a 
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good deal for the League on the countries I had visited, and there was a brisk 
demand for a lecture on Tolstoi, then at the height of his fame. For leas 
educated audiences lantern lectures were provided, and my illustrated talks 
on London, -Paris and Rome were in considerable request. The annual ' 
Presidential Address was delivered during half a century by most of the 
leading Intellectuals of our time, among them Bishop Creighton, Oliver 
Lodge, James Bryce, Herbert Fisher, Professor Pollard and Julian Huxley. 

More systematic teaching claimed many evenings at the University Settle- 
ments. I was associated with Mansfield House in Canning Town, in the heart 
of dockland, almost from its infancy. The Settlement had been founded 
by Mansfield College, Oxford, then under the guidance of Principal Fairbairn, 
one of the most learned theologians of the age and a man of warm human 
sympathies. Tho first Warden was Percy, later Sir Percy Alden, who had 
come from Balliol to the East End fired with the faith of Arnold Toynbee and 
T. H. Green, and who quickly won a leading place in the life and heart of 
West Ham. A fine residence had been erected in which lectures, concerts and 
At Homes were held; a Women’s Settlement, with a hospital of its own, was 
only a few streets away. The charge of bourgeois complacency has some 
foundation in the earlier, decades of the reign of Victoria, but the creation of 
Toynbee Hall and other University Settlements would alone suffice to rebut 
any such accusation in its closing phase. Young men fresh from College, 
clerks and manual workers mingled happily on a basis of simple human 
equality. i 

For some years I took a class in economic history—the only kind of history 
for which there was a demand in dockland—and printed a detailed syllabus for 
its use. Men who had been working their muscles all day could hardly be 
expected to read solid books, but they followed with interest the story of the 
workers from serfdom and the medieval guilds to the Trade Unions and 
Co-operative Societies of the nineteenth century. West Ham was the cradle 
of the Labour Party, for it had returned Keir Hardie to Parliament in 1892. 
The uncouth demagogue of popular imagination proved on personal ac- 
quaintance to be a man of exceptional refinement, with a tender heart and a 
love of beautiful things. I liked him from tho first, and the Labour Party 
can be proud of its founder, whose soul was fired by the vision of a fairer 
life for the common man. A very different typo was the rough diamond 
Will Thorne, the other political celebrity of the district. He had been present 
at the burial of Karl Marx, and his burly figure seemed to embody the cause 
of unskilled labour for which he stood. Nowhere in London could I have 
obtained a better insight into the mentality of the urban worker. Socialism 
was in the air in West Ham, for the dwellers in its mean streets could hardly 
be expected to applaud a capitalist society. 

The name of Canon Barnett had long been familiar at Cambridge as 
indeed throughout the English-speaking world, and scores of young graduates 
found their way to Whitechapel to offer their services or to consult him about 
their careers. Toynbes Hall was the earliest and remains the most celebrated 
of the University Settlements which have sprung up in the great cities on 
both sides of the Atlantic; the residents and lecturers who won fame as 
stateamen and civil servants, economists and social workers, form an 
imposing list. Its stimulating influence.on inquiring minds in the East End 
was illustrated in the autobiography of my valued friend Thoms Okey, 
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translator of Dante, who rose from the making of baskets to the Chair of 
Italian literature at Cambridge. a 

The life of Barnett by his gifted wife portrays one of the most original 
figures of his time. The launching of the Settlement movement was no mean 
achievement, but the man was greater than his work. What attracted old and 
young, rich and poor, was above all his mellow wisdom: to this day I think 
of him as one of the wisest men I ever met. What Barnett was to young men 
starting out in life, declared Alfred Spender, could never be told. The 
Canon, testifies Lord Beveridge, was an infinitely wise creature with a strong 
temper controlled and directed by love of God and man. The blend of a 
warm heart and a cool head rendered him an ideal counsellor. This quiet 
Whitechapel clergyman possessed the mind of a statesman. Clemenceau 
declared in the ’eighties that he was one of the three really great men he met 
in England. Hyndman, a well to do bourgeois Marxist, used to say that the 
middle class reformer wished to help the poor in their poverty but not out of 
their poverty. The sneer would have had no effect on Barnett, who, though 
eager for well-considered political and economic change, based his philosophy 
on the training of character, and tested proposals by their ultimate effect 
on the self-respect of the beneficiaries. Not even the Charity Organisation 
Society offered more inflexible opposition to all forms of pauperisation than 
the Vicar of St. Jude’s. His gospel was not the early Victorian formula of 
self-help—a mockery for the vast army of men and women who never had a 
chance—but the provision of opportunity, physical, mental and spiritual, 
for healthy growth. The Whitechapel Art Gallery, with its annual exhibitions 
and volunteer guides, was as dear to his heart as the Children’s Country . 
Holiday Fund. He was a left-wing Gladstonian Liberal, not a Socialist, pre- 
ferring local initiative and collective supervision to wholesale nationalisation. 

The Barnetts are as inseparable in the memory of their friends as the 
Webbs. They belonged to the noble profession of Servants of Humanity, 
but identity of thought and aim was combined with a striking diversity of 
temperament. Though there was nothing in the least flabby or sentimental 
about him, the Canon was almost feminine in his gentleness and tenderness, 
whereas the inflexible will of his wife was suggestive of the stronger sex. The - 
ono seemed born to persuade, the other to command. I received nothing but 
kindness from them both, but I occasionally heard rumours of ruffled feathers 
when Dame Henrietta had been on the war-path. Despite their differing 
natures it was a perfect partnership. The Warden used to say that the whole 
work of the Settlement revolved round his wife’s tea-teble, meaning that it was 
the human touch which made Toynbee Hall a living institution. Her brain 
was as constructive as his, and it is to her that we owe Hampstead Garden 
Suburb and the better provision for “the children of the State.” Two 
‘ colleges,’ called Balliol and Wadham, were separated by a concrete tennis 
court from the Settlement buildings. They were designed for young men who, 
while earning their living as clerks, school teachers or minor civil servants, 
desired to continue their studies. At the time I offered my services a scheme 
was being launched to prepare such of them as desired help for the London 
Matriculation, and I was invited to undertake their instruction in history. 
Organised adult education is among the best inventions of the modern world. 

; G. P. Gooch '’ 

° To be continued. 


SOUTH AFRICA’S GROWING PAINS - 


OME months ago Durban achieved her centenary. Last October Pretoria — 
G castrated hers. S. African cities have grown perhaps too rapidly, for 
_ everything they need is not moving at the same rate. Commercial enter- 
prise, first fostered by the British, is now vigorously pursued by the 
a ee Gane ns ack ee E J. 
du Toit tells us, that S. African manufacturing output rose from less than 
£100m. in 1935 to over £1,400m. in 1954. The population of Durban is 
approaching 500,000 (30% White). That is the point at which cities begin 
to feel growing pains. Railways and docks have been proving unequal to 
their expanding tasks. Ships are held up. Coal is scarce, not for lack of 
coal but of trucks. Itis the same with cement, builders living from hand to 
mouth, expecting to have to shut down. The non-delivery of fertilizers has 
caused anxiety to farmers, and good cane seasons have given transport 
workers sleepless nights. But now the Government is planning to do away 
-with these shortcomings by means of a much improved transport system to 
cost £200m. and be ready in five years. 

Factories and business houses have sprung up all over the country, fol- 
lowed less swiftly by dwelling houses, flats and schools. There have been 
difficulties over the housing problem in Durban, but the supply is beginning 
to meet the demand of the White people. Housing for Natives, hampered 
by red tape, has lagged behind, as everybody knows. Durban hopes soon 
to lay out a large estate for Natives, 15-17 miles from the city. There is 
still need of more schools, White, Indian and Native. 

Controls of food seem to have outgrown their need. Under the Marketing 
Act boards were set up to control marketing of some argricultural products. 
During World War I the Government undertook to purchase and (where 
necessary) import these commodities and control their price. It still keeps 
some of these controls, although Chambers of Commerce and other bodies 
would favour a return to the laws of supply and demand. They say the 
shortage of beef from which cities are suffering originates in the Govern- 
ment’s arbitrary price system which keeps the farmer’s profits too low. 
When mutton was decontrolled, the number of sheep slaughtered in one year 
went up from 18,312 to 350,000, and it would be the same with beef. The 
Minister of Agriculture after consideration raised the price for producers by 
1s. per hundred pounds of beef—a negligible increase only serving to turn 
the farmer’s thoughts to growing wattle instead of beef. The Minister of 
Health pointed out that there was plenty of fish as “an acceptable sub- 
stitute.” He doubtless likes fish. Even the Minister of Labour seemed un- 
moved when he heard that butchers would have to reduce their staffs as 
meat supplies shrank. Perhaps he too likes fish. Relatively’ few Natives 
touch it, and beef offal which they willingly eat does not come with frozen 
carcasses. By the end of August, 1955, 360 live cattle and 494 frozen car- 
casses were all that Durban could muster to serve 500,000 people for the 
week-end. It was exasperating to farmers that Rhodesians and S.W. African 
producers were seizing the opportunity to export beef to the Union while 
they and the butchers and the abattoirs were losing money. The price of 
mutton naturally went up; pork carcasses grew fewer; and still the question 
why the Government would not allow auction on the hook and minimum 
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floor prices remained unanswered. Thea, in January this year, Government 
control was at last lifted but administrative charges were raised. With the 
lifting, beef prices went up in some places by 25%, but shortly began to 
jog up and down so much that, with the uncertainty and the increased 
charges, the worried farmer was wishing for the old controls to came back 
again, particularly as the drought was making him offer more cattle than 
the butchers wanted. With maize in abundance, transport has been so in- 
adequate that millers have had to close down one or two days a week. It 

- Was,suggested to the Minister that surplus maize might be used to fatten 
cattle grown lean in the drought. He admitted that maize worried him but 
offered no assurances, while at the same time maize was being exported at 
a loss of 6s. per bag. With flour the shortage is in mills, millers’ profits 
being kept low by the Government. Rice is also controlled. The Govern- 
ment appears to making 70% profit on its sale and this is growing. 
Mr. Naude approves. Rice is a luxury, he has said, and those who want 
it should be made to pay for it. Does he not like rice? Or did he forget 
that there are 300,000 Indians in S. Africa for whom rice is a staple food? 
The retail price is now 1s. Odd. a pound. Agents think that with their 
greater experience and discernment they could retail the best at 10d. and the 
cheaper kinds at 8d. 

The gravest shortage of all is in White workers. There are 90,000 un- 
filled jobs, tempting young people fo leave school too soon, not from interest 
in work but in pay cheques. Dawdling, unreliable, receiving more money 
than they earn, these youngsters deteriorate rapidly. If their employers 
reprove them, they leave them in the lurch. Graduates from the universities 
also regard their degree not as a first step towards the mastery of their sub- 
ject but as an open sesame to a remunerative position, and few go on to 
a second degree. The President of the Transvaal and Orange Free State Cham- 
ber of Mines deplores this attitude as shutting the door on future leaders. 
Thus it is not surprising that the Union engineering schools are not filled 
although the country needs a thousand more engineers. The same story 
comes from the building, mining, metallurgical and manufacturing indus- 
.tries, from the police, the railways, the postal services and public works 
departments, from the teaching and nursing professions and all branches 
of commerce. The fantastic number of 1,200 resignations per month from 
the public services suggests dissatisfaction with conditions of work. Perhaps 
anxiety over their bilingual attainments in face of the next test for promotions 
impels some to try their luck elsewhere. The cost to the Government is 
high, and the resignations do not promote smooth running. 

How can manpower shortages be overcome? 

1. Senator de Klerk considers that the European is not pulling his 
weight. He must learn to work with his hands. One wonders whether this 
solution would be acceptable to S. Africans. But the Senator goes further: 
“ All who can must work, whether blind, deaf, old or crippled, no matter 
what is wrong with them so long as they are not bed-ridden.” Every 
little helps, of course. As, however, be knows that his enthusiasm 
will make no impression unless backed up with offers of material 
advantage, he is encouraging “incentive wage schemes,” improved 
rates of pay for apprentices. Training as artisans is already on foot, and 
there is a likelihood of higher allowances for those being trained. What 
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depresses the Minister is that apprentices are not taking advantage of the 
technical help provided. The fact seems to be that wages have soared too 
high. When you can get money for jam, why should you bother about 
technical qualifications? Dr. P. J. Olckers, Director of Public Service Train- 
ing, has announced that the Government is prepared to spend £66,000 in 
bursaries to send public servants and others to S. African universities, and 
the State is promoting a campaign to direct boys of school-leaving age to 
suitable careers. In these ways some gaps will be filled, but obviously what 
one employer gains another must lose. Even with harder work the available 
men cannot hope to make up for thousands of vacancies. s 

2. The President of the Federated Chamber of Industries does not see 
any danger in promoting Native labour. Think what he may, Apartheid is 
the law of the land. The Native may do skilled labour for his own people 
only. 
3. There remains immigration. In 1948 the Nationalist Government 
stopped the flow of settlers. It goes against the grain with Nationalists to 
contemplate an influx of people “ whose way of life is not in accordance 
with the S. African way.” If they could bring in a few thousand Calvinists 
who would join the Nationalist Party, they might favour the idea. As it is, Mr. 
Savage does not believe they will get immigrants in worthwhile numbers. 
The Government does not help towards visas, etc. (about £20) or the passage 
. to the Union, and Roman Catholics are definitely not wanted. What, then, 
is left? 

Just when every choice had been examined and found wanting, Mr. 
de Klerk has thought out a new solution and has already begun “ prelimin- 
ary arrangements to overcome the shortage.” His plan is nothing more or 
less than country-wide Automation. With Automation he will spread out 
the White manpower of S. Africa in twos and threes to watch machines 
doing the work. It is an ingenious device. But surely much of the work they 
will watch will be the work the Native does now. Will Automation provide 
machines with enough brains as well as brawn to solve S. Africa’s problems, 
or will it just throw a large number of Black people out of a job? And how 
much will nation-wide Automation cost in machines and repairs? And 
does Senator de Klerk think it will be good for White S. Africans just to 
watch machines? Meanwhile work clamours to be done, and the Cape 
Coloureds (mixed White and Black) in spite of Apartheid have taken ad- 
-vantage of white labour shortage to slip itto many skilled and semi-skilled 
jobs, particularly in the building trade. The Natives pay a head tax, but 
the Coloureds pay rates and taxes (including income tax) like the European. 
Only a few are highly educated at present, but their aim is, or was before 
the trouble arose over their voting rights, to keep up as far as possible a 
European style of living and follow White ways. Unfortunately for them, 
they are said to be multiplying more rapidly than any other racial group 
in S. Africa. Consequently, their good behaviour, their satisfactory work 
as clerks or artisans, is of secondary consideration to the Nationalist 
Government, for by their birth rate they are a “‘ menace to White supre- 
macy.” The Cape Coloureds had the right to vote on the common roll for 
the old Cape Parliament, and this right was safeguarded or “‘ entrenched ” 
in the S. Africa Act at Union, not to be taken away except by a two-thirds 
majority in a joint sitting of both houses of parliament. The Nationalists 
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have already attempted more than once to remove them and put them on a 
roll of their own with White men to represent them in parliament, but 
either they by-passed the “ joint sitting’’ and the appellate judges judged 
their enactment invalid, or they failed to find the necessary majority. Now, 
however, all that is altered. Last year the Government set to work. Last 
year the Government increased to eleven the number of judges needed to 
decide on the validity of an Act, and they amended the Senate, both in 
numbers and voting system (for election), so as to assure to themselves 77 
members against 8 to the United Party. Their two-thirds majority is there- 
fore safe if this new Senate Act, now being challenged by the United Party, 
is allowed by the Appellate judges. In that case, one may expect the 
Coloured voters soon to be removed from the common roll. It may seem 
that the question is academic; but the Coloureds have valued this link with 
the White people and have thought of themselves as gradually rising to 
„higher things. They will find it hard to accept demotion. They will, 
naturally, lose confidence in the White ‘ superiors’ and may thereafter take 
their own line. As their numbers and their parliamentary representatives 
increase, they may actually become the menace which the Nationalists fear. 
Cape Province, South Africa. A A. M. MAcCCRINDLE. 


DR. BURNEY, BIOGRAPHER 


N the voluminous literature to which the subject of Dr. Johnson and his 

literary milieu has given rise, a fair degree of recognition has been ac- 

corded to the genius of Charles Burney. Johnson’s own opinion of 
Burmey’s writings was unequivocal: and though, as is often alleged, he had 
no ear for music and thus could not properly appreciate the object of 
Burney’s musicological labours, he was ready enough to acknowledge the 
Doctor’s eminence among the Irerati of his age. It is true that Burney was 
not invited to join the Literary Club until 1784, whereas his great rival 
historian Sir John Hawkins was among its foundation members. But Haw- 
kins was a-slightly older man than Burney: and in any case he had come 
to know Johnson six years or so before Burney ventured to make himself 
known to the great lexicographer by writing to express his admiration at 
Johnson’s famous Dictionary. 

Boswell records Johnson’s enthusiasm for “that clever dog Bumey’s 
Musical Tour,” on which he is said to have modelled his own Journey 
to the Western islands of Scotland. But it is doubtful whether Johnson took 
any great degree of interest in the purely musical dissertations which make 
up so much of the Present State of Music in France and Italy .. .: and 
his references to Burney’s professional labours are very scanty. ‘But the 
two men had one great subject in common—the art of writing prose. Burney 
read Johnson’s Rambler papers with great enthusiasm, and shows con- 
siderable acumen in comparing Johnson’s style with that of Addison. His 
own prose, as seen in the Present State . . . (his “‘ Travels ”) (1771) and the 
General History of Music (1776) bas not, perhaps, been sufficiently appraised. 
It is, of course, stamped with the marks of its period as far as diction and 
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rhythmical organisation are concerned. But at its best Burney’s style is the 
instrument of a unique sensibility, capable of putting several kinds of irony 
and discreet innuendo to the most effective and tasteful uses. 

Burney has not usually been thought of as an important biographer. 
But the preparatory work imposed upon him when compiling his encyclo- 
pedic history of music entailed a great deal of biographical research. The 
General History (particularly in its later sections) contains extensive lives 
of many famous composers, often accompanied by shrewd comments on 
the intentions and development of their work. But here, obviously, the 
separate lives had to be “run into” the general account of the progress of 
music. So a better place in which to sample Burney’s abilities in this kind 
of writing, is in the contributions which he made to Abraham Rees’ Cyclo- 
pedia, which began publication in 1802. Burney’s share in this great under- 
taking is discussed by Dr. Percy Scholes in Chapter 58 of The Great Doctor 
Burney (“Virtues and Vagaries of a Septuagenarian Encyclopedist’’), where 
the nature of the project as a whole is described. Burney was not the sole 
contributor on musical subjects; he was aided by two colleagues, J. W. 
Callcott, a composer of catches and glees, and John Farey, a scientist who 
wrote learnedly on the mathematical basis of music. Dr. Scholes has shown 
how Burney, though already a man of seventy-five, produced a considerable 
quantity of new material to convenience his friend Dr. Rees. Biography 
was to be something of a speciality in the Cyclopedia. As the author of 
the article on that subject said: “A writer of lives may descend, with 
propriety, to minute circumstances and familiar incidents. From him it is ex- 
pected to give the private as well as the public life of those whose actions he 
records; and it is from private life, from familiar, domestic, and seemingly 
trivial occurrences, that we often derive the most accurate knowledge of the 

Now Burney had already given the world a four-volume survey of music 
and musicians from the earliest times until the late eighteenth century, and 
could hardly be expected to provide completely fresh accounts of topics 
he had covered thoroughly once or twice before. So he borrowed much of 
what he wanted from the pages of his General History, making any emenda- 
tions needed to bring the work up to date. Whenever he had recourse to 
other authorities, such as Rousseau, Laborde, Walther, etc, he made a note 
of the fact. Occasionally, as Dr. Scholes points out, Burney was guilty of 
lapses of judgment, due to fauJty research and inexplicable mis-statements: 
sometimes, too, he would ramble from his ostensible subject and finish up 
a long way from his starting point. All the same, his erudition in this work 
is astonishing: and his contributions to the Cyclopedia are the production 
of a mind that is still splendidly virile, not the work of a superannuated 
bookworm. Yet there is one point on which Dr. Scholes’ account of the 
Septuagenarian Encyclopedist perhaps needs further investigation. He says 
that “ the ‘ biographies’ so far as they concern musicians treated at any 
length in the History are largely (not, by any means entirely) extracted 
from that work... .” In general that observation is fair enough. But if 
we are to do justice to Dr. Burney’s talents in this particular department 
of literature, we need to know more about what he did with the oppor- 
tunities afforded to him by Abraham Rees’ specific requirements. 


It is true enough that a good many of the lives of composers antl per- 
bed 
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_ formers given in Rees’ Cyclopedia are little more than transcripts of what 


Burney had already written in the General History. A case in point is that 
of Henry Purcell, which only needed to be contracted slightly to conform 
with the needs of the moment. Similarly with John Blow and J. C. Bach: 
here, Burney uses his earlier biographical material almost without alteration. 
_And the same thing happened in the case of numerous other composers. 
But there are instances where Burney either added to the content of his 
original sketches, or turned out something quite new. In the General > 
History, for example, his paragraph on the Chapel Royal composer John 
Travers is very short (95 words in fact). But in the account of Travers 
given in Rees’ Cyclopedia, we find this augmented by the following 
addendum: — ~ 
“ His passion for fugues, resembled that of an inveterate punster, who 
never hears a phrase or sentence uttered in conversation, without con- 
sidering what quibble or pun it will furnish: so Travers seems never to 
have seen or heard any series of sounds, without trying to form them 
into a fugue, and meditating when and where the answer might be brought 
in.” ; 


` The space devoted to Carl Freidrich Abel in the Cyclopedia is much less 


than that allowed him in the History: but the last-named work does not 
contain this suggestive afterthought: — 


“ Abel was irascible in his temper, and apt to be overbearing. He loved 
his bottlé; and by excess of drinking when he was labouring under a 
spitting of blood, he put an end to his complaint and to his life.” 


The violinist Thomas Pinto is mentioned several times passim in the General 
History. But from the Cyclopedia we learn something of greater moment 
about him than that he was perhaps the greatest sight-reader of his age: — 


“Pinto, who in playing an adagio seemed to have so much feeling 
and expression, was aà Stoic at heart, equally indifferent to pain and plea- 
sure . . . (he) died with the same indifference about wordly concerns 
as he had lived, and left his unfortunate widow, the once much famed 
Miss Brent, so literally a beggar, that she reurned to England to solicit 
charity from the Musical Fund; which, alas! she did in vain: for by 
his having during several years neglected to pay his subscription, all her 
claims were annihilated in an establishment which she and her husband 
had often by their gratuitous performances contributed, at its annual 
benefits, to support, previous to its being enriched and rendered a royal 
institution by the commemoration of Handel.” 


Personal touches such as this are used frequently by Burney. They would 
seem to indicate that he was anxious not to let slip those idiosyncrasies in 
other. men that had not escaped his notice on odd occasions. In the 
Cyclopedia, as Dr. Scholes observes, Burney is often very free when he 
comes to talk of intimate particulars, especially of men whom he knew 
personally. His sketches of the minor composers of the eighteenth century 
—despite their occasional exaggerations and strokes of covert sarcasm—are 
especially valuable. 

Bub it would be wrong to regard this collection of notices as so many 
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anecdotal flights of fancy. In his biographical writing Burney observes 
certain principles which are not usually appealed to by the average Grub 
Street hack. In the first place he never forgets that a biography is an account 
of a man or woman who actually lived, not merely a recapitulation of dates, 
deeds or publications: consequently he reports whenever he is able to those 
attributes of human character which differentiate his subjects from the rest 
of Mankind. We have an example of this in the life of Dr. William Hayes. 
Burney tells us how Dr. Hayes “ took fire” at some aspersions contained 
in Charles Avison’s Essay on Musical Expression. And we learn that Hayes 
(“a man of very considerable abilities in his profession ” according to 
the General History) was not-satisfied until he had published some anim- 
adversions on Avison’s work: “‘ he felt so indignant at Avison’s treatment 
of Handel,” writes Dr. Burney, “ that he not only points out the false 
reasoning in his essay, but false composition in his own works”! Burney 
has here shown concisely how Dr. Hayes betrayed his animus; but he 
has also given us a broad hint as to the kind of person Dr. Hayes was. 
Similarly we hear that William Jackson of Exeter possessed genius, judg- 
ment and taste in composition; yet ‘‘ these qualities were strongly alloyed 
by a mixture of selfishness, arrogance, and- an insatiable rage for superior- 
ity.” On the other hand Burney goes out of his way to inform us that the 
flautist Blavet “ joined the respectable virtues of society” to his distin- 
- guished talents as an instrumentalist; his manners and conduct were blame- 
less, his temper tranquil, and his probity scrupulous.” His thirty-two years 
of married life were uninterrupted harmony and affection. “ We are always 
glad,” says Burney, “‘ when to great professional abilities, such an estimable 
character can be joined.” And there is, surely, no mistaking the intention 
of that conclusive remark. 

Burney, it is clear, had his own decided ideas on social decorum, and 
knew what he really felt about the manner in which human beings (even 
musicians) ought to conduct themselves in society; consequently he is severe 
in any wrong-headed departures from established standards of normality. 
Like Johnson in the Lives of the Poets he so arranges what he thinks ought 
to be said about the various musicians and their behaviour in the social 
groups to which they belong, that in due course his moral judgments are 
firmly established. Burney always applauds generosity and open-hearted- 
ness, as in the case of Samuel Arnold and John Immyns; but he will not 
let shabbiness of dealing or empty conceit escape censure. In the case of 
Thomas Tudway, for example, he not only rehearses the charges already 
made against this ‘‘ inveterate punster’’ (a favourite phrase with Burney) 
but appends an official relation of how Dr. Tudway disgraced himself at 
Cambridge: Gretry he scolds for having claimed to be more-revolutionary 
in the art of composition that he actually was. Incidentally the life of 
Gretry in Rees’ Cyclopedia is an example of Burney’s use of a brief bio- 
graphy as a vehicle by means of which he can deliver opinions on the taste 
of a particular period. An instance of this is the life of Domenico Alberti, 
a composer who affected certain changes in the art of composing for the 
harpsichord. There are several scattered references to Alberti in the General 
History. From the Cyclopedia we learn that his style was new, ‘‘ and so 
much more within the power of gentlemen and ladies to execute, than the 
rich and complicated pieces of Handel, and the wild and original legerde- 
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main of Scarlatti.” This circumstance, we learn, encouraged a piece of 
lucrative sharp practice on the part of one Jozzi, an opera singer (whose 
performances are mentioned cum laude by Burney in his History). Having 
acquired some of Alberti’s compositions, Jozzi had the audacity to pass 
them off as his own works, imprinting his own name on the title-page! 
In the Cyclopedia, incidentally, Burney is much more severe on Jozzi’s 
fraudulent transcriptions than he is in the General History. 
Abraham Rees’ forty-five volume dictionary of arts and sciences is not 
easily come by nowadays. It ought to be more widely known than it is 
because of the high level of literary skill shown by so many of its contribu- 
tors. As far as Charles Burney is concemed, it would be no exaggeration 
to say that his biographical articles make up a body of writing comparable 
in excellence with Johnson’s Lives of the Poets. Like Johnson, Burney 
is more at ease when writing about contemporary figures that when dealing 
with men who lived in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries; for the seven- 
teenth century he made what use he could of authorities like Anthony Wood 
and Roger North: and of his practice when speaking of his own age he 
said that ‘‘ Though we have adhered as closely as possible to the rule, of 
confining our remarks on musical composers and performance to the dead, 
of whom an opinion may be given without fear of offence if unfavourable, 
or of exciting envy by eulogies . . .” yet exception might be made in the case 
of a person who (like Signor Piozzi in 1814) had retired from the profession 
and was well known generally for the excellence of his work. Like Johnson, 
too, Burney had well defined standards of what constitutes artistic merit. 
And his qualities as a biographer and music critic are seen at their best, 
perhaps, in his life of Handel, which occupies eleven columns of print— 
as against Haydn’s two, Mozart’s one and a quarter, and J. S. Bach’s one 
and a half. However much of this may have been derived from other 
sources, the Handel article as it stands in Rees’ Cyclopedia is a miniature 
masterpiece, and forms an effective tribute to a genius about whom Burney 
obviously had no reservations. The chief facts of Handel’s early life are 
set out succinctly, references being made to Matheson’s Life of Handel 
and Teleman’s Autobiography; Handel’s adoption by Burney’s own country- 
men is recounted in some detail; and an estimate of the composer’s moral 
and social character is offered before Burney comes to his summing up of 
Handel’s qualities as a musician. Furthermore, this final assessment of his 
creative talent is made to turn on a critical principle dear to Dr. Burney 
and other musical estheticians of his day—the question of Handel’s powers 
of invention and alleged lack of originality. Before trying to decide on the 
degree of praise or blame that ought to be attached to Handel on this 
score, Burney asks us to reflect on what is meant by the terms * invention ’ 
and ‘ originality.” He concludes: “ All that the greatest and boldest musical 
inventor can do, is to avail himself of the best effusions, combinations, and 
effects of his predecessors; to arrange and apply them in a new manner; 
and to add, from his own sources, whatever he can, that is grand, graceful, 
gay, pathetic, or in any other way pleasing. This Handel did in a most 
ample and superior manner... .” Behind a pronouncement of that kind 
stands a whole system of critical valuations. And the fact that such respon- 
sible criteria of judgment are applied just as assiduously to the conduct 
of human life as to the artistic proclivities of representative figures in the 
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world of music is the chief reason for acclaiming Dr. Burney as a bio- 
grapher. As examples of effective prose expression, many of his “ lives” 
have the trenchancy and authoritative tone which are dominant character- 
istics of Johnson’s more celebrated biographies of the English poets. 

E. D. MACKERNESS. 


PONIES OF THE CAMARGUE 


HE Camargue is that big, savage swampland that stretches across the 

estuary of the Rhône River, in south-eastern France. Everything seems 

amphibious here, everywhere glitter in the sun the dead-still mirrors 
of numberless fresh water marshes and saline lagoons, all overgrown with 
9-foot tall reeds and rushes. This matted vegetation has turned these parts 
into a regular bird-paradise. Well over one hundred indigenous species 
breed here, and about two hundred migratory ones mark a halt on their way 
to and from warmer climes. The flamingo, resplendent in its deep crimson 
and light pink plumage, breeds in the heart of the swamps in large 
“ flamingo-cities,” that are perhaps the most remarkable sight in the animal 
world. In this amphibious land, where you cannot tell where the land begins 
. and the water leaves off, you feel brusquely brought back to the dawn of 
mankind, when the free earth knew no owner. Man seems an intruder, and 
the occasional spot of a cow-boy’s cabin, built of swamp-reeds, goes only 
to underline the solitude. The feeling of a lost world is still enhanced when, 
rounding some juniper thicket, you see a herd of the ponies native to these 
parts, left to range at will almost the whole year round over the, swamps. 
Shaggy and wild, they seem strikingly pre-historic in appearance. 

Standing barely fourteen hands high, and weighing some eight hundred 
pounds, almost too big for a pony, and too small for a horse, this nag from 
the Camargue has the thick-set body and bulging belly of an animal out at 
grass. Stick haphazardly four spindle legs, with knotty knees as if he 
‘suffered from rheumatism, out of all proportion to his squat body. Add a 
heavy head at the end of a short and cobby neck. Throw in for full measure 
an unkempt mane and a generally whitish, dull coat. The ugliest horseflesh 
in the world? And, to make matters still worse, he smells like a wild 
animal. But do not jump to hasty conclusions. Do not be taken in by his 
sleepy and sloppy bearing when standing at ease. You must not overlook 
that deep-chested body, that short back, and all the mighty muscle-struc- 
ture of those buttocks, so suitable for the sudden contractions of the jump 
and gallop. Your pony must call upon all this pent-up strength to tackle- 
the local shorthorn. With its black lustrous hair and lighter strip all along 
the back, that tough customer is the nearest domesticated thing to the now 
well-nigh extinct wild aurocks. Now, let us see our pony in action against ` 
some wily old bull, which knows by heart all the tricks of the game. He 
then displays a cleverness, initiative, nimbleness and agility second to none. 
Instinctively, the pony anticipates all the feints of the bull, adroitly dodging 
its charges. With all the ease and grace of a ballet-dancer, he suddenly 
wheels about, turns within his own length, performs right-angle turns to 
make you dizzy, stops abruptly, to start at full gallop. And do net forget 
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that all that steeple-chase race takes place over ditches and through juniper- 
thickets, in rough country, where our pony’s feet are likely to sink up to the 
pasterns into some treacherous waterhole, concealed by reeds. For all that, 
the race almost invariably ends up with the defeat of the bull. When the 
rider decides to call it one day, a brief order is enough direction for the pony 
to bring him exactly behind the adversary’s back. His trident, ending into 
a blunt tree-pronged iron, well couched on the stirrup, the man brings it to 
bear at the point where the tail begins knocking the bull down. 

If horse and bull understand each other so well, it is because they are 
both part of this amphibian land. They are so near to Nature that they 
are receptive to the least shudders of the sky, the water, the earth and to the 
faintest stir of the wind. Man has drifted too far from Mother Earth, thus 
losing their weather-wisdom. Perhaps through some subtle change in the 
moisture of the air, the bulls are able to foretell the weather hours in ad- 
vance. A “ gardian ” or cow-boy will know that the fiery northern Mistral 
will start soon lashing those flat expanses at 60 knots per hour when he sees 
. all the bulls of.-his “ manade” drawing close together in a straight line, 

cows and young behind, bracing themselves and lowering their horns in the 
direction from which the wind is to blow. In our standardized, grasping 
and pleasure-loving “ civilization,” the “ gardian”—as spelt in the Cam- 
argue—is a gentleman. His motto displays all his uncompromising indivi- 
dualism and character: “ La Liberté prime tout!” Freedom above every- 
thing. He cares nought for money, comfort or long working hours. His bed 
is a burlap sack filled with straw, his pillow is his high saddle, smelling 
of the acrid ammonia tang of horse sweat. Though his average work day 
is twelve hours long, if need be, he sticks night and day to this saddle during 
the “‘ferrade’’ season, when the particular stamp of his “ manade” is 
branded with a red-hot poker on every young bullock, and when it comes to 
escorting the cattle from pasture to pasture. Our friend loves the wide open 
spaces of his native land, is bent on maintaining its age-old traditions and 
unique folkways, calls every horse and every bull of his ranch by name. 
Instinctively, to cure their ills, he applies strictly non-scientific remedies, 
which have, however, been tested throughout the centuries. Often enough 
a “ gardian ” will ride 60 miles from far away pastures to the spot where the 
bullocks are branded, help in the operation, and after a short breathing- 
spell set out on the return ride. His mount needs no unsaddling the whole 
day long. Only back at the “ mas’’—farmhouse—he will unsaddle the 
pony and give him a pat on the back. However tired he might be, the 
animal will make at full throttle for his native pastures, never slacking the 
pace until he has joined the rest of the herd. 

Usually forty mares are run with two stallions. But, towards the begin- 
ning of spring, to avoid the proud males savaging each other to death, the 
herd will be divided into two parts, which are put in wide distant pastures 
for four months. The foals are dropped out in the swamps, without man’s 
help, and there is seldom a casualty if the mares are left undisturbed. The 
foal is black at birth, turning grey, then whitish as it advances in age. The 
animals are put to work only during a relatively short season, roaming at 
liberty over their swamps all the rest of the year, come winter or summer. . 
Born and bred in freedom; it costs next to nothing to feed them. They are 
left to fénd for themselves, browsing on the salted turfs of the “ enganes,” 
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and on the “ saladelles,” with a bitter and altogether aromatic taste. They 
_drink the brackish waters of the Rhône. When too far from it at the height 
of summer, they may even suffer from thirst, as the fiery sun has pumped 
dry all but the larger freshwater marshes. Dogged by dense clouds of 
mosquitoes, they are obliged then to make the most of the carpet of withered 
hallophyte plants, for the scorched grass has grown altogether too scant. 
The ponies are happiest in the autumn. As soon as thé rice crops are 
gathered, they are left to feed on the fresh, clean tufts of grass on the 
verges of the rice-fields. But this happy time lasts only for a few weeks and 
once more our ponies must look for submerged reed shoots. To get these, 
they are obliged to dip their heads up to their eyes into the flooded swamps. 
On higher grounds, the winter frost has all but burnt the grass. The animals 
then grow an arctic livery of a kind to protect them from the perversities 
of the weather. Their hoofs are so hard that they need no shoeing-smith. 
These are round and large, being intended for treading swamps and sands. 

Tho ponies are endowed with many other qualities. I owe my life to the 
unerring instinct of Pescalune, a 5-year-old Camargue. Once twilight caught 
me flat-footed in the middle of an unfamiliar swamp. An eerie fear began 
to grip me, scared stiff as I was to pull out of the “ gargatto,” these treacher- 
ous quaking bogs, only to alight on some “ transtairo,” these shifting sands 
that could swallow-up a man and his mount in less time than it takes to 
describe it. But to warn me of both, I relied on my pony’s instinct and 
queer faculty of seeing nearly as well at night as in daylight. I thus gave 
high-couraged Pescalune “ his head,” and he started tackling the job with 
dogged perseverance and fortitude. At times he made so many big détours 
that I was afraid he had lost his bearing, but needlessly so. Perbaps guided 
by scent, perhaps by his phenomenal memory for a country he had traversed 
only once, half-splashing and half-swimming, he got me at length out of the 
swamps. I wonder whether any other horse could have done it. The unique 
mode of life of the breed may well account for their cleverness and sure- 
footedness. This semi-wild life, coupled with an almost total lack of man’s 
care, must have been conducive to the preservation of unique atavism 
phenomena. 

A few atithors believe that the Camargue is the lineal offspring of the Ice- 
Age Solutré horse. According to them, the age-old seclusion of their savage 
home-marshland would have kept the pristine prehistoric purity of the 
stock for thousands upon thousands for years. Professor Bourdelle, France’s 
foremost authority on the subject, is inclined to go even further than this. 
He thinks that the Camargue is not the son of the Solutré, but his first 
cousin, being in his own right the lineal off-spring of the primitive wild 
quaternary horse. He bases his conviction on the fact that it is the only 
breed in the world to have six, and sometimes even seven, lumbar vertebrae, 
whereas all other horses have only five. Ponies of the breed have also the 
same metacarpus measurements as the primitive wild horse. The quaternary 
horse had a smallish height, and rectilinear or slightly convexilinear outlines. 
The nowadays Prjewalski horse corresponds exactly to such a description. 
This middle-Asian breed, named “ taka ” by the Mongols and “ kertag ” 
by. the Khirgizes, still roam at liberty the wilderness of Dzungaria and the 
Altai Mountains, forming thus the one really wild horseflesh in existence. 
When the continental glacier of the later Ice-Age began melting away, the 
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primitive quaternary horse must have undergone rapid changes to adapt 
itself to its new environments, branching soon into three neatly differenced 
stocks, namely, the steppe-breed, the desert-stock, and the forest-stock. 
The various horses engraved upon the walls of caves in south France and 
north Spain belong to these three brands, differing widely from their com- 
mon ancester. According to Professor Bourdelle it is from one of such 
breeds, which had quickly grown bigger and ccncavilinear in outlines, that 
stemmed both Solutré and Camargue. The Camargue may well be the 
European counterpart of the Prjewalski horse, and like it, a unique case 
of survival, in direct line, of the primitive wild quaternary horse. From this 
wild ancestor the Camargue has inherited his excitable, tricky temper and 
irrepressible love for freedom. Legends tell of Camargue stallions which 
preferred death to capture. He must be trained when a yearling, after that, 
it would be too late. The untrained “ rosso” must be lassoed and pushed 
into a corral enclosed by thorny faggots. Even then, it is a tough job to break 
him, as with any Far-West “ bronco.” He will rear up, play leap-frog to 
unsaddle his trainer, and bite his shoes—the Camargue “ gardian ” wearing 
jodhpurs. Napoleon sought to press the Camargue into the light cavalry. 
But to keep fit our pony needs the swamps, the sands, the white-hot sun, 
the hurricane-force Mistral, scorching heat by day, freezing cold at night— 
and freedom. Under confinement the recruits soon drooped and lost con- 
dition. They refused to feed and died in their thousands in their homesick- 
ness for the wide open spaces, the mirages, and all that unique and catching 
charm of their savage home-marshland. 

Marseilles. Maurice Mavis 


THE MZABITE CITIES OF THE. SAHARA 


HE inhabitants of the Mzabite cities of the Sahara, 800 miles south of 

Algiers, and perhaps 200 within the area of the desert itself, are among 

the most interesting sects in the world. Opinions vary as to their origin, 
but it seems likely that they are of great antiquity, possibly Carthaginian, 
exiles from the sack of Carthage by Scipio in 146 B.C. Conservative and 
unchanging, their mode of life and traditions suggest a remote past. By 
some they aro thought to be Berbers, although there appears no warrant for 
such an assumption. The Berbers are warlike and aggressive; the Mzabite is 
essentially a man of peace and ordered existence. However far he may travel 
from home, it is solely for the purpose of his trade (he is above all things 
practical and commercially-minded), and always returns to his -stabilised 
domestic centre, his unchanging traditions, and his home, founded upon 
marriage with a woman of his own race, with other than whom no alliance is 
permitted, or desired. 

A theory exists that as the Jews were used by Christ as the first converts to 
His teaching, so the Mzabites were the chosen people to whom Mohammed 
imparted his basic doctrines. They remain, however, a mystery of the desert 
which appears insoluble. Sitwell (1940) calls them the Quakers or Moravians 
of the Moslem world. The simile is apt, for their lives as well as their religion 
are based upon a form ascetic and basically unchanging. As merchants and 
traders they mix with the world but are never of it. Neither the desert nor 
its inhabitants impinge upon them. Distinct from the Arab or Berber, 
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although among them, they follow their own way of life to the extremes of 
fanaticism. Other origins are also attributed to them. They are credited 
with Moslem blood, speaking a dialect akin to the Kabyle of Algeria, and 
Sitwell states that “ under the name of Sladites, their sect, at one time in the 
tenth century, ruled a quarter part of North Africa.”* He describes them as 
“ Moslem puritans or dissenters.” Their sect is undoubtedly very strict, 
holding views more austere than arly community or tribe’ in North Africa. 
Whatever their origin, whether Jews or Moslems, their way of life is fonda- 
mentally different from their desert neighbours. Regarded as unorthodox 
by the Moslems, according to one theory they were driven from their territory, 
taking refuge jn the island of Djirba off the Tunisian coast, and at Ouargla. 
Again expelled in the 11th century, a remnant stayed in Djirba, the rest 
fleeing into the Sahara, and founded the Mzabite settlement of which 
Ghardaia is the capital. There their history ends, except for their acceptance 
of the French Protectorate in 1853, and their annexation to France in 1882.” 
The present population now numbers some 40,000. Their genius for the 
discovery and use of water is their distinguishing achievement, by which they 
converted the region of their adoption into fertility, sinking 3,000 wells, and 
able to maintain by this means 200,000 palm trees. Oases and gardens beyond 
their cities also bear witness to their enterprise and patient industry. But 
within the precincts of their towns and dwellings are no flowers or trees. 
They are a utilitarian people, suggesting that beauty, as such, bears but small 
significance for them. 

The Mzabite cities resemble no others in the world. From my window at 
Ghardaia I looked upon the blue and white mud houses, so built to withstand 
the drought of fourteen to fifteen waterless years, up to where the mosque, 
with its strange angular minaret, capped the summit of the hill. It has been 
suggested that the presence of the six hills helped to determine the sites of the 
settlements} for their use as look-outs in the event of enemy attack. In the 
20th century, it was a strange experience to stay in or walk through areas of 
habitation founded solely upon a system of utility, forced upon the inhabitants 
by necessity alone. The presence of an apparently inexhaustible water 
supply, an oasis of palm trees, and enclosures for the cultivation of fruit and 
vegetables a mile or so from the cities, no less than the summer quarters of the 
inhabitants sited among them, present a picture of prosperity and permanency 
alike unusual and remarkable among a desert people. Their habits and ways 
of life differ from those of the ordinary Arab, with whom they claim no 
affinity. The Holy City of Benisgen is perhaps the most interesting of the 
group from the fact of the extreme Mzabite traditions which it presents. 
Built as its companion cities upon e hillside, the buildings, as in Ghardaia, 
culminating in the mosque with its minaret, the atmosphere is austere and 
suspicious to a degree not experienced in the capital. No stranger is allowed 
within the walls after sunset. Tobacco and alcohol are forbidden. The 
people seem a humourless and ascetic population. Jews are tolerated, but 
only at the west end of the town, the streets of their ghetto being blocked 
towards the west.{ These Jews are the last of their fraternity in Europe not to 
* Sacheverell Sitwell (1940). Mauretania, London. Duckworth. 

t Ghardaia, Benisgen, Bou Noura, Melika, Guerrara el Ateux and Beriane. 

(capital) (Holy City) y 

+ This feature appears also in the other Mzabite towns. e 
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adopt modern dress. Unlike those of other desert towns, tho children do not 
beg of the stranger, but if possible evade his presence. The women are so 
closely veiled that one eye only is uncovered. i 

A few shope offer vegetables or other produce, but the main method of 
commerce is by auction, which takes place two hours before sunset in tho 
market square. There we saw the inhabitants (men only) assembling, to sit 
round and wait for the proceedings to begin. Their fine faces, white garments, 
the grace of their deportment, the entire absence of women, lent a strange 
eastern atmosphere to the scene. Merchandise was being arranged prepara- 
tive for the auction—junk of all kinds, such as forms any second-hand dealer’s 
store—pots and pans and ironware—carpets—baskets of fruit and vegetables 
—and groups of sheep and goats, and here and there a’camel uttering its 
strange cries of protest. -The head man and the elders of the city sit on a dais 
at one end of the market place. It is said that the bids are given in whispers 
and can only be raised to the value of a franc, and that the ceremony is a 


lengthy proceeding. If by sunset an article is not sold, according to Bodley $ 
‘it reappears on the market the following day at the figure of the last bid.” 


One custom, only helps to give a lighter touch to the scene or, rather, the 
temper of this strange place. Every morning the goats of the city are collected 
by a civic herdsman and driven forth beyond the walls to pasture. Before 
sunset, his charges return with him to the gates, where they separate, each 
finding its way to its respective abode, upon which it announces its advent by 
butting on the door. The purposeful gait of the goats lends humorous relief 
to the forbidding atmosphere. It is almost as though tho members of the 
herd were themselves conscious of need for a respite from the prevailing 
solemnity. a: 

The possible Phoenician extraction of the townsmen from those who 
escaped from the sack of Carthage shows itself in certain signs and customs, 
suggesting Carthaginian rather than Arab or Jewish ancestry. The door 
knockers of phallic form; pictures of fish, the sun and the stars, non-Moslem 
or Jewish symbols, adorn their doors; the practice of primitive rites at the 
laying of foundation stones, at harvest and time of planting, when goats and 
camels are sacrificed. Offerings are placed on the tombs of the dead, and 
cemeteries consecrated as holy places and as sanctuaries for criminals. 

The Mzabite is primarily a merchant and town dweller, not a countryman. 
He has few interests beyond his trade, and if possible employs other men to 
tend his cattle and raise his crops. As before noted, however, far as he may 
travel on his lawful occasions, he always returns to his city as a permanent 
home. A mile or so from Ghardaia, in the oasis or summer quarters of the 
community, we were able to watch the ingenious mechanism of the wells and 
the system of irrigation which they supply. Below the well-head, flanked on 
either side by stone channels, is a slype or sloping run-way, up and down which 
passes a mule or camel, attached by a rope to the well bucket. At the pomt 
furthest from the well, the bucket rises to the top and empties itself by some 
ingenious method into the channels, from whence, in turn, it irrigates the 
fruit and vegetable enclosures below. The animal then re-descends, the 
bucket is automatically lowered, and the process repeated. Tho method has, 
apparently, never been improved upon, and, as far as I could judge, operates 
with extreme efficiency. : 

§ R. V. Ce Bodley (1947). Wind in the Sahara. London. Robert Hale, Lid. 
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Bodley emphasizes that tho austere outlook and manner of lifo of the 
Mzabite are his most marked characteristics. He is not gregarious. As far as 
possible he avoids the trend of modern progress. The atmosphere of his 
cities is medieval or earlier. He may temporarily mix with, and apparently 
imbibe, the ideas and customs of other civilisations, but at heart he remains an 
individualist according to his traditions, always returning to his own environ- 
ment, unimpinged upon by the customs of modern life. `> 

A party of Mzabite inhabitants, lunching round a well in their oasis, 
offered us a spoonful of their highly spiced cous-cous. The man of the 
desert, whatever his descent, is fundamentally courteous to a stranger, 
however alien. They even smiled at us. Perhaps the Mzabite in his summer 
quarters is less puritanical and aloof than behind his city walls. Ghardaia, 
the capital, is scarcely less interesting than its satellite towns. The mosque, , 
with its strange minaret, dominates the city. The walls, like those of the 
houses, are built of mud, and so are heat-resisting. The mosque is almost dark, 
without ornamentation. Adjoining ths entrance lobby, in which the faithful 
(or heretics) leave their slippers, is a kind of cloakroom. Placed on one side 
is a skin filled with water, which Bodley truly describes as “ the greatest token 
of charity in this country where water is more valuable than gold.” Ghardaia 
is also a city of repressions, although, in my opinion, less so than Benisgen. 
Nevertheless, the children are shy, the older inhabitants aloof. The stranger 
is rather tolerated than welcomed. But the view of the blue-walled city 
from the roof of the mosque is an unforgettable sight, with the great reser- 
voirs or tanks below planted with palms, and the interest and beauty of the 
~ whole scene in great degree compensate for the unwelcoming atmosphere 
-~ produced by the inhabitants. 

Here also one can see the girls from that strange community from the 
mountains, the Ouled Nails, some of the most famous dancers in the 
primitive world. They live in a special quarter of the town, but the per- 
formance we watched took place in a room there, probably attached to a 
dwelling from which they practised their vocation. Sitwell compares them 
to gypsies, with their “ wide-limbed gypsy walk, their insolence, and their 
tawny skins.” Their history is a strange one. As dancers and prostitutes, 
they come to the towns, ply their trade, and, in many instances, marry on the 
proceeds, and end their days inthe harem. It is said that only in Ghardaia or 
Bou Saada itself can one seo the genuine Ouled Natl dancers, but there are 
many imitations. The dances are interesting rather than beautiful, but 
many of the dancers were lovely and superlatively graceful in spite of their 
heavy limbs. The dances were accompanied by a drum and pipe of primitive 
type, producing strange, somewhat uncouth, music. Presenting many 
castern features, these Mzabite cities are somo of the most remarkable sights in 
North Africa, not only for their intrinsic beauty and unique character, but 
because of the aspect of life which they represent. Based upon a drama of 
fortitude and adaptation to circumstances of supremo hardship, evolving 
initiative and control of adverse conditions akin to genius, yet practising a ~ 
philosophy and way of life essentially hostile to those around them, the 
Mzabite Communities are, to an incredible degree, self-sufficient not only as 
citizens, but as desert dwellers, asking nothing from any man, having wrested 
the secrets of prosperity and self-preservation from the wastes of the Sahara, 

i EVELYN GLARK. 


THOUGHTS ON THE SOVIET PARTY CONGRESS 


HE twentieth Congress of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, 

in the estimate of Mikoyan, a First Vice-Chairman of the USSR 

Council of Ministers and a member of the Party Praesidium, the ‘‘ most 
important since the time of Lenin,” met in Moscow in February. The 
6-hour report presented by Khrushchev on the opening day set the tone for 
eleven days of speeches which generally consisted of variations on his 
themes. As expected, on the last day the Congress unanimously approved 
everything he had said. This is not surprising. But much of his speech 
differed so greatly from the repetitive dogmatism of the Stalin era that 
Mikoyan’s assessment of this Congress is beyond dispute. Having buried 
Stalin, his collective heirs proceeded to lay his ghost. All the main speakers 
where at pains to dissociate themselves from the “ cult of personality ?” and 
eager to enthuse over the refurbished doctrine of collective leadership. “ It 
is regrettable that for the past 15 to 20 years very little use has been made 
of the treasure house of. Lenin’s ideas,” said Mikoyan. At the previous 
Congress, in 1952, he had applied the term “ treasure house ” to Stalin’s 

pamphlet The Economic Problems of Socialism in the USSR, the value 
and correctness of which he now disputed i in front of 1,355 delegates. 

The unofficial reports of the secret session indicate that there Khrushchev 
went far beyond anything-that may have been voiced in public by way of 
criticising Stalin. Some newspaper reports claim that a number of delegates 
broke down when Khrushchev listed Stalin’s crimes and enlarged on their 
enormity. To the Western observer this appears surprising, for Stalin’s 
misdeeds had been well known to the world and it is hardly credible that 
people mature enough to be sent as delegates to a Party Congress i in Moscow 
can have been completely ignorant of them. The first reaction in the USSR 
to this violent attack on Stalin of which observers abroad received an inkling 
took place in Georgia, where surprisingly enough the denigration of the 
Transcaucasian Republic’s son seems to have caused some unrest, par- 
ticularly among University students. A number of Pravda editorials, echoed 
in the Chinese and East European press, and pronouncements by Com- 
munist leaders in all parts of the world have continued the process of putting 
Stalin in his place and explaining the harmful effects of the “ cult of per- 
sonality. vy 

History is being rewritten: old Bolsheviks like Bubnov, who disappeared 
during Stalin’s purges, have been released from prison and others, silenced 
for many years, are writing letters to the editor of Pravda, the previously 
unmentionable names of men like Marshals Blukher and Yegorov have 
been cleared; executed traitors, like Rajk in Hungary and Kostov in Bul- 

garia, and imprisoned deviationists like Gomulka in Poland, are being re- 
habilitated by the men who engineered their downfall. The Western Com- 
munist Parties are having a difficult time in trying to follow all the latest 
changes in the Party line, although there is little doubt that they will 
continue to receive their instructions from Moscow despite the formal dis- 
solution of the Cominform. Insofar as this move away from Stalinism leads 
to the release of some of the thousands of unjustly jailed in the USSR and 
Eastern Europe and to a more benevolent application of the Communist ` 
degpotisin it is to be welcomed and encouraged. On the other hand, the 
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abandonment of Stalinist methods must not be confused with a change in 
fundamental Communist policies. On the contrary, by making Communism 
more acceptable and more efficient, the collective leadership have greatly 
improved their chance of attaining its ultimate aims. 

This effort to draw new inspiration and revolutionary fervour from the 
pure wells of Leninism loses much of its impact when it is realised that less 
than a quarter of the Congress delegates were Party members at the time 
of Lenin’s death. The enthusiasm for collective leadership displayed by 
Khrushchev and his present colleagues must be judged against the back- 
ground of their nauseating adulation of the golden calf of Stalinism and 
of their previous public idolatry of the man to whom they owe their careers. 
The idea of collective leadership was not invented after Stalin’s death. 
Lenin claimed to believe in it, and Stalin certainly paid lip-service to it in 
the twenties. The present leaders were quick to resurrect it afterhis death, 
and the elimination of Beria is attributed to the “‘ fruitful influence of the 
Lenin method of leadership ” acclaimed by Mikoyan. It was he who ad- 
mitted to the Congress that collective leadership had been lacking for 20 
years with “ inevitably negative effects.” Despite: the protestations of the 
present Soviet chiefs that collective leadership has come to stay, it is for 
them mainly a means of preventing a return to a one-man dictatorship with 
its incalculable consequences. Parading their collective respectability, they 
made a beginning by removing the least respectable and potentially the 
most powerful of their number in the person of Beria. As a further step 
Khrushchev made a play of insisting on more of the trappings of pseudo- 
-parliamentarianism by calling for more frequent- meetings of Republican 
legislatures and deprecating a “ patronising attitude” towards the non- 
Russian nationalities of the USSR. 

The fact that the Party Praesidium has remained unchanged, despite the 
opportunity for dropping Malenkov and Molotov, both of whom had com- 
mitted errors in the eyes of the Party, indicates that the facade of collective 
leadership is to be maintained for the time being. The election of Marshal 
Zhukov as apparently the senior of the alternate members of the Praesidium 
—the first time that a bona fide soldier has occupied so important a Party 
post—proves that the army continues to play an important part, and after 
its experience with Stalin this seems to be a guarantee against the re-establish- 
ment of'a one-man dictatorship by a civilian. Mikoyan in effect condemned 
Stalinist foreign policy by stressing the striking successes of Soviet diplo- 
macy since Stalin’s death. His claim that it was now being conducted on 
“a calm level and without abuse” seems strange in relation to the bad 
manners of Khrushchev in India, Burma and Yugoslavia. Nevertheless it 
must be admitted that he was right when he said that the Soviet Govern- 
ment had not been afraid to undo some of the mistakes of the past and that 
“a more active and elastic policy ” was now being pursued. 

The most spectacular mistake which has been corrected was in Soviet- 
Yugoslav relations. Mikoyan said that only “ true Leninists ”- were capable 
of taking such a “ couragedus step,” implying that Stalin, the originator 
of the Cominform’ dispute, had not been a true Leninist. By normalising 
relations with Yugoslavia the present Soviet leaders have admitted that 
Tito’s original argument that various countries could proceed towards Com- 
munism along different roads was correct. At the Congress Khrushchev 
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and other prominent Party leaders amended Lenin’s and Stalin’s doctrine 
about the inevitability of violence as a prelude to the establishment of a 
Communist society. He said that “‘ the transition to socialism need not be 
associated with civil war under all circumstances,” but was quick to add 
that Communists recognised “ the necessity for a revolutionary transforma- 
tion of a capitalist society into a socialist one.” He stressed unequivocally 
that the use or non-use of violence during the transition depended on the 
extent of the resistance offered by the ruling classes. In other words, any 
society effete and stupid enough to allow itself to be swallowed up by Com- 
munism will be spared a clash on the barricades. 

Taking advantage of the universal abhorrence of war Khrushchev appealed 
for a united front of all “‘ progressive forces ” to prevent it and to co-operate . 
in “ defeating reactionary forces.” This is to be done by “ capturing stable 
majorities in parliament” and transforming it into “a genuine instrument 
of the popular will.” It must be remembered that when the Communists 
speak of “ socialism ” they mean something different from the West Euro- 
pean idea which they generally dismiss with contempt as mere reformism. 
Now, however, they are again prepared to ally themselves with anyone 
who can help them to attain their end. In the field of foreign policy the 
Congress confirmed the policy of peaceful coexistence which the USSR has 
been advantageously exploiting since Stalin’s death. At the same time there 
was no indication that the USSR would even discuss the abandonment of 
any of the positions won as the result of Stalinist imperialism. The Russians 
know that the West will take no steps to upset the status quo. Peaceful co- 
existance gives them time to take advantage of the mistakes of the West 
and to engage the sympathy of the uncommitted countries of Asia and the 
Middle East. The advisability of achieving Communism without war must 
have became apparent to all the delegates after they heard Marshal Zhukov 
say that “‘it is impossible to fight without receiving counter-blows. If you want 
to inflict atomic blows on your enemy you must be ready to receive counter- 
blows.” As Jong as the Communists think that che world will-fall into their 
lap without a war, they will remain the most ardent champions of co- 
existence. 

In order to understand Soviet plans for the future the world must be seen 
through the eyes of Moscow. The Soviet leaders appear convinced that 
capitalism is doomed. They believe that more and more people will take 
their road towards “‘ socialism,” that the economic potential of the USSR 
will oustrip that of the West in the near future, and that the millions of 
Asia and Africa are lost to the West. It is therefore not surprising that the 
picture presented by the leaders was one of strength and confidence. They 
say that the future belongs to them. It is up to those who still value the free- 
dom of the individual to prove them wrong. 


CSO 


LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


THE PURITAN REVOLUTION 


The Puritan conscience and the Puritan tradition have not disappeared in 
England, but among the younger historians writing of that key-epoch, the conflict 
of the seventeenth century, they are temporarily in eclipse. The economic, the 
constitutional and the administrative elements in the struggle are commonly given 
More prominence, Wo have to look to America, where the Puritan tradition is still 
understood—and because understood respected—for the most enlightening modern 
works on the ideas behind the Puritan Revolution: The publication of Dr. Haller’s 
book is an important event for seventeenth century scholarship. His first work 
The Rise of Puritanism, published in 1938, carried the story of English Puritan 
ideas from the Elizabethan settlement to the eve of the Civil Wars. This second 
book describes the proliferation of Puritan ideas during the eventful nine years 
from the calling of the Long Parliament to the execution of the King, Charies I. 

Workers in this inspiring but confusing epoch know all too well the sense of 
bewilderment which arises from the study of its gigantic pamphlet literature— 
thirty thousand tracts, or thereabouts, in the great Thomason collection in the 
British Museum alone, not to mention the thousands more in collections of varying 
magnitude scattered throughout the great libraries of England and the United States. 
The reader, however clear-minded, feels after a few weeks among these as though 
he were being shouted at by hundreds of urgent voices and pelted with ideas from 
every point of the compass until he loses direction. Few earlier investigators can 
have read so widely and so calmly among these pamphlets-as has Dr. Haller. He has 
brought to thelr study human insight and spiritual understanding; his sense of 
humour makes his comments pleasing as they are wise, while his gravity of purpose 
and his respect for human effort forbids him to assume an air of intellectual superior- 
ity or to indulge in a facile sneer even at the wildest and most ingenuous aspirations 
of our forefathers. He has done immeasurable service to all future students of the 
seventeenth century by steadily mapping out the course of Puritan ideas over these 
frantic, fruitful years. 

Puritanism, he points out, was in essence a desire to reform the Church beyond the 


„modest limits of the Elizābothan settlement; but it was also a desire to preach the . 


Word of God. Its reforming zeal could be, and was, curbed but the preaching 
real could never be stifled. Thus in 1640 when restraints were removed the two 
aspects of Puritanism burst forth with unexampled and almost desperate energy— 
the politico-religious ideals of reform and the passionate, often highly individual 
interpretation of the Word. Puritanism is, I quote from Dr. Haller again, English 
Protestantism in “its most dynamic form and before it had run its course it had 
transfused in large measure the whole of English life.” That transfusion took 
place during the sixteen-forties. 

The torrent of ideas which gushed out in those years sprang from events-in the 
political field. It is unwise—although it has been done—to study the ideas of an 
epoch apart from its physical happenings. The history of ideas ought properly 
speaking to be the history of the interplay between ideas and experience, and— 
again I use Dr. Haller’s words—“ more often than not old ideas and new experience 
in the lives of the people concerned.” He shows therefore how and why the 
religious and political concepts of the Puritans changed, developed and strove with 
each other as the struggle went “ from situation to situation and from crisis to 
crisis.” It was a time of continuing crises and of recurrent surprises. The Puritans 
set out to free themselves from the joint oppreasion of Church and State; through 
their liberty they hoped to achieve a “ godly reformation.” Almost immediately 
it became clear that there were many different ideas about the meaning of liberty 
and the nature of reformation. Also, they were from 1642 onwards fighting a war, 
so that the harsh necessity of preserving tho seat of government, of keeping the 
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finances of the country in some kind of order, and of maintaining discipline in the 
army altered the practice of thelr doctrines and ultimately the theory behind them. 

In a series of luminous chapters Dr. Haller provides a masterly elucidation of the 
political story, illustrating it with quotations which reflect the variety of Puritan 
thought and with lively character sketches of the principal protagonists. John 
Goodwin, the “ great Red Dragon of Coleman Street,” preaching the Word for the 
Independent point of view; the wise Alexander Henderson, ablest and finest of the 
Presbyterian Scots, who saw that Christ’s kingdom may not be of this world, but is 
certainly 1 it; Roger Williams who, upset the apple-cart with his plea for toleration, 
even for Papists, even for multiple-married Turks; Walwyn, Overton, Lilburne and 
the Levellers, who twisted the Government's tail with so much courage and so 
much evident enjoyment—all these and many more live in these pages. This is not 
just a learned book about the fruitful or eccentric ideas of a fruitful and eccentric 
epoch. It is a great-story well told, a story of adventures in the world of thought, 
as they grew out of and grew into the greatest political struggle in English history. 
No-one reading Dr. Haller’s quotations or following his own clear and persuasive 
style can fail to realise that it is also, triumphantly, one of the great epochs of 
English literature. 

The story ends, as all developments in the history of human ideas must end, on a 
note of question, almost in a sense of failure. The civil war is over. 
has triumphed. The terrible logic of the situation has brought a King to the scaffold. 
But Lilburne, the people's champion, the great democrat, is not the victor. The 
Puritans face each other in vigorous division. Liberty has not solved the crucial 
questions of Church and State; it has only sharpened and deepened them. 
Ultimately the country had to be governed. Order had to be restored. The power 
of the Puritan army, Dr. Haller writes, depended “ not upon its becoming a demo- 
cratic representative assembly ... but upon its continuing to function effectively as a 
military force. Practical politics cuts across theory and ideals. But the aspirations 
of the extreme wing of the Puritans continued fruitful after their defeat in the 
political sphere. The whole torrent of ideas—“ the intermingled traditions of 
Reformation and Renaissance "—saturated the English way of thinking and is still 
dominant in the English-speaking world today. 

Tho lesson—and all good history must ultimately teach a lesson—is one that we 
ought to ponder. The Puritans “ sought liberty expecting reformation"; they 
sought the New Jerusalem but achieved instead certain changes in government which 
foreahadowed the modern English State. Perhaps, Dr. Haller suggests, they mistook 
liberty for an end in itself, or at least for something which would automatically 
produce the end they desired. “ Liberty,” he writes, “ is not itself the solution to 
problems, but the condition which makes solution possible.” 

C. V. WEpGwoop 
and Reformation in the Puritan Revolution. By William Haller. Columbia 

U ity Press and Oxford University Press. 48s. 


THE MAZE OF HISTORY 


Readers of Professor Geyl’s recent Debates with Historians will webcome the little 
volume entitled Use and Abuse of History which summarises his reflections on the 
branch of learning to which he has devoted his life. In the three lectures delivered in 
America which fill ees than a hundred pages the Utrecht Professor once again 
speaks “ not as a philosopher but as a historian.” He has no use for the dogmatic 
system-makers from Augustine to Bossuet which claim to discover in the welter of 
world history the progressive realisation of some divine plan. Everyone has a right 
to his own beliefs, but let us not call them history. Worthwhile historical scholarship 
began when ideological propaganda went out of favour. It dates from the founda- 
tion of the University of Berlin in 1810, when the idéa of organic evolution and the 
critical ugo of authorities transformed our whole approach to the evolution of 
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mankind. All “ philosophies of history” suffer from the original sin of over- 
simplification, claiming to know and to understand much more than we do, for’ 
“ certainty in history is beyond the grasp of the human mind. The most we can 
hope for is an approximation to the real truth about the past.” No agreed philo- 
sophy or science of history has been discovered, and I share the author’s conviction 
that it never will be. The duty of historians, he declares, is to show up the myths and 
tell the world all we can find about the past. Once again he breaks a lance with 
Arnold Toynbee whom he charges with basing his system not on observation of 
facts but on an ideology which he imported into and tries to impose on history. 
“ A mighty maze but not without a plan,” sang Pope; but no historian as such can 
discern it, and his guesses possess no more authority than those of a layman. 
History and philosophy are equal but independent disciplines. No portion of these 
stimulating discourses is of deeper interest than the analysis of the views of Nietzsche, 
who denounced what the Germans call ‘ Historismus’ and we may call relativism 
as taking the life ahd colour and punch out of the annals of homo sapiens. Relativism, 
of course, like all other formulas, can be pushed too far if it ignores all values and 
adopts an attitude of passive acceptance of phenomena almost like a recording 
instrument. Do not let life be imprisoned by history, cried Nietzsche, the oracle of 
rebels and revolutionaries. Professor Geyl is neither an oracle nor a rebel but a 
calm, conscientious, erudite scholar who has given prolonged thought to the 
problems of his craft, His lectures resemble a douche of cold water—rather a shock, 
perhaps, to some readers but a bracing experience for all who do not shrink from the 
discussion of ultimate problems of life and thought. ` G. P. Goo 


Cse and Abia af History. By Peter Geyl. Yale University Press and Oxford University 


, DEMOCRACY IN THE CLASSICS 

Athens is the mint at which our political terms were coined. First ‘ politics’ 
itself: then every familiar form of it, as ‘tyranny,’ ‘ monarchy,’ * autocracy, 
‘ oligarchy,’ ‘ theocracy,’ ‘ aristocracy,’ ‘ - To these the nineteenth 
century added ‘ bureaucracy’ and ‘ dyarchy’—borrowing and mixing in one 
‘instance and coining carefully and uselessly in the other; for the thing itself went out 
of use. Athens did more. It provided the first and most conspicuous example of 
pure democracy of which we know. It gave the clue and provided a subject for the 
greatest Attic writers. The subject was the ruin of the Athenian empire and all that 
followed. The tåle continues in the story of Rome. Greek culture spread round the 
Mediterranean world. Rome in her grandeur sought to imitate the arts of Hellas. 
She passed at the turn of our era from a republic, or democracy, in form, to the 
Principate, an autocracy veiled. The Greek Demos was hidden beneath the throne. 
Again a writer of genius dragged the idol to light. A soldier of genius had set his 
heel upon it in vain. 

Three writers here give us aspects of the same theme. None has greater vividness 
than Aristophanes in Dr. Murray’s translation. Are we in the fifth century B.C, or 
our own when we read: 

Hash things, and cook things. Win the common herd 
sweet sauces in your every word. x 


What more can man require for politics? 


Much more we find as the play develops. For the man who was already half a 
politician was no more by profession than an offal-monger or sausage-maker, 
His rival Cleon had nothing whatever to learn. He knew more about winning 
battles than the best generals because he had been a poor soldier. He knew more 
about taxes than others because he never paid any. He knew more about the law 
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than trained senators because he knew how to sway a jury. Ho was clever enough 
to get guilty men “‘ listed in a higher income group ” (Dr. Murray's free translation). 
The guilty men were those guilty of wealth and lack of political influenco. Yet Cleon 
was not clever enough to avoid the consequences of his bragging. He had said in the 
Assembly that if he were in command he-would bring the Spartans in as prisoners 
in twenty days. The Assembly made him swallow or uphold his words. Ho arrived 
with fresh troops when a planned assault was beginning. On the second night it 
met with complete success. “ Cleon’s hunatic promise was fulfilled,” wrote 
Thucydides, But Thucydides tells also the final chapter. “ The Athenians were 
beaten at all points and altogether. . They were totally destroyed—thejr fleet, 
their army, overything—and few out of many returned home.” 

The Commentaries of Julius Caesar provide a Roman answer to democratic 
dreams. He treated them as insurrections. His success was to bring him to the 
Ides of March. But aro the Commentaries a straightforward soldier’s tale or 
something more? Aro they disguised propaganda— a subtle political pamphlet 
beginning with ‘ All Gaul is divided into three parts’""? Professor Adcock_in this 
stimulating work seeks an answer. He is too careful a scholar to offer a downright 
‘yes’ or‘ no.’ But those who left off Caesar when they had learnt to construe him 
will be rewarded if they think again. Two young Roman aristocrats went to Athens 
in the first century B.C. One was Cicero, the other Caesar. Both became ac- 
complished Greek scholars; they perished as enemies. No idle word was likely to 
pass a mind so trained. His battle-pieces stand by themselves alongside thoee of 
Thucydides. We must then (if we follow Professor Adcock) read Caesar again with 
an ear open to literary graces: to action bursting into words and to silent eloquence. 
Rich reward awaits us, let our Latin be rusty or our memory sluggard. 

Tacitus equally had littl use for policies he thought half-baked. He was master 
of the ironic compliment which Gibbon imitated. “ They make a desolation and 
they call it peace.” But that comes from Agricola. Dr. Michael Grant has trans- 
lated the Annals, which tell of the reigns of the earlier Emperors from just before the 
death of Augustus to that of Nero—a period (he writes) “still of infinite significance.” 
Who knows of the deeds of Nero at first hand? Nobody can know except from the 
Annals, the only contemporary account. Here they are translated into the English 
OF UE OA CA (DOE Sener Han) ADOVAT lists of rulers and a key 


to technical terms. WILLIAM THOMSON HILL 
Trans. Gilbert M Allen and Unwin, 8s. 

Caesar at Mon of Leners By F. E. Adcock. University Press. 10s. 6d. 

Tacitus on Imperial Rome. Trane, end Introdstion by Michal Gran Penguin Books. 5s 


THE TRUMAN MEMOIRS 

“ This mess of literary trash "; ‘ A pack of drivel from end to end ”—thus the 
Savannah Morning News on the second volume of The Truman Memoirs. American 
politics are still in the Eatanswill age, and Mr. Truman himself is no exception to the 
general rule, though he uses more subtle turns of phrase and reserves his abuse. for 
justifiable targets. In this second volume of his memoirs he has sharp comments to 
make on both General MacArthur and President Eisenhower and, in small measure 
but very surprisingly, on Mr. Adlai Stevenson, who has noticeably forfeited his 
support in the current campaign. 

It is less readable than the first volume, not through any change in style, but 
because it deals, in the main, with peculiarly American problems or with peculiarly 
American aspects of international problems, and consequently much of it to 
European eyes lacks interest. There are Jongeurs which were absent from the earlier 
book. All the same, the portrait which emerged from Year of Decisions is con- 
firmed, and appears more finely etched than before. President Truman was clearly a 
man who knows his own mind and who, in public life, was prepared to stick by his 
decisions no matter how unpopular they might be. Indeed the usual effect of 
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opposition was to make him more stubborn for his own viewpoint, as in the case of 
his National Health proposals or in his refusal to countenance handing over the ` 
under-sea oil to the Maritime States. Tough in domestic politics, he was equally 
tough in international questions. One of his criticisms of Adlai Stevenson is that he 
allowed “ himself to go on the defensive in Cleveland and other cities on the question 
of so-called Communists in Government. The most brazen lie of the century had 
been fabricated by reckless demagogues among the Republicans to the éffect that 
Democrats were soft on Communists.... The historic fact is that it was under a 
Democratic administration that these economic and military measures were taken 
which saved western civilisation from Communist control.” There, in his own 
words, lies President Truman’s real claim to fame. Aid to Greece and Turkey, the 
Marshall Plan, the Berlin air-lift, NATO, and finally Korea: these were the steps, 
each inspired by the White House or the’State Department, which brought the free 
world through the dangers of the immediate post-war period to its present state of ‘ 
uneasy equilibrium with the East. It is clear from the emphasis he puts on these 
aspects of his policy, not from any overt claim, that he sees the United States under 
his guidance as the saviour of the free way of life. We, in Europe, would be hard put 
to it to argue the point, and it is significant that even the Republicans actually give 
battle only on the limited field of certain personal issues, and have never challenged 
the principles of his policy as such. On Mr. Truman's side the names of Alger Hiss and 
Harry Dexter White never appear in his book. One final comment: in the contrast 
between his support of Dean Acheson and his attack on General MacArthur, 
President Truman can be seen to enjoy in high measure what is probably the 
highest of the political virtues—absolute loyalty to those who have helped him and 
uncompromising hostility to those who have let him down. In a mechanistic age 
there seoms something warmly Roman in that quality. 

J. H. MacCatium SCOTT 
The Truman Memoirs: Volume I, Years of Toil and Hope. Hodder and Stoughton. 30s. 


PERON IN PERSPECTIVE 

A century and more ago Latin America was of considerable significance to this 
country. British capital and British engineers were closely concerned with its 
development, and British investors for their dividends. Today Latin America 
enjoys a world significance, The United States, France, Germany, Italy, Japan— 
and even the Soviet Union—follow developments thare with close attention, and 
United States, French, German, Italian and Japanese investments in, and trade 
with, Latin America have grown substantially in recent years. But Britain, 
_ precursor of Latin American development, has lost her initial advantage. Certainly 
the economic picture there has changed, and Latin America is no longer an easy 
source of dividends. But rather than recognise the reasons for that change, and the 
fact that, despite it, opportunity still knocks no less excitingly than in the past, 
we have tended to turn our backs on Spanish America and on Brazil. 

It may be that this change of attitude is due to lack of information. In the dawn 
of Latin American economic expansion in the nineteenth century the newly- 
liberated republics were subjects for many books written with sympathy and skill 
by British authors. Today those books are minor classics on the more highly- 
Priced shelves of antiquarian booksellers, and all too little has bean written, in 
Britain at least, to take their place. ‘Thus Latin America has become terra quasi 
incognita for the average person in this country—the moro so as the British press, 
with a few exceptions, virtually ignores the republics and their problems. In 
recent years the Royal Institute of International Affairs has made a sustained effort 
to fill this gap in our knowledge by publishing a series of books on individual 
Latin American States. The conception has been “ to give a concise but compro- 
hensive picture of the political, social and economic conditions in those countries 
for the benefit of the non-specialist reader and student.” Not all these volugnes have 
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achieved that object; some have been written with little evident sympathy for the 
country which is their subject, while others have largely ignored the history wherein 
the answers to so many-contemporary Latin American questions are to be found. 
Mr. George Pendle, author of three of the books in this series, may be absolved , 
from these criticisms, for in each case be has approached his subject with an under- 
standing—although not uncritical—sympathy, coupled with a sense of the import- 
ance of history in its application to the contemporary scene. These qualities are 
nowhere more evident than in his latest volume, on Argentina, a country which, 
. perhaps, has suffered more misrepresentation than most in recent years. Insofar 
as the general pyblic has been aware of developments in Argentina in the last 
decade it has based its views on what it has read of General Perén—of the ruthless- 
ness of his rule, and of the unfairness of his treatment of foreign capital. Since 
his downfall there have been almost triumphant reports of the damage suffered by 
the Argentine economy, allegedly as the result of his policies. Yet it is a fact that 
General Perón was in many respects a modern manifestation of old traditions in a 
country that has never known democracy as we understand it; that anti-clericalism 
was a pfominent feature of Argentine politics before he was born; and that his 
economic policies were largely a reflection of a contemporary general trendin Latin 
America. It is the particular merit of Mr. Pendle’s book that, in seeking not to 
excuse General Perón but to explain him, it sets the last decade of Argentine 
development in its proper perspective. N. P. MACDONALD 
Argentina. By George Pendle. Royal Instituto of International Affairs, 12s. 6d. 


THE REBUILDING OF ITALY 

The story of contemporery Italy is not an interesting one from the point of view of 
narrative, and Miss Grindod does not attempt to make it so.. But here is a book 
written by a woman who knows thoroughly what she is talking about and has given 
a sincere and competent attention to Italian problams. She duly appreciates the 
people and their effort to set the country on its feet when it was slithering in the mess 
made by the vicissitudes of fighting first on one side then on the other with three 
different sets of invaders. She gives nothing but the truth both of its succession of 
ministries and of the economic problem which they have gone far to solve. Though 
the book suffers from too easy a tolerance of the sinister side of the resistance it js 

an excellent outline of political events and economic developments, ` 
What, then, is the story it has to tell? At the end of the war Italy suffered from 
the pretence that Communists were more reliable than Fascists. In spite of that the 
as they are called, have remained solidly in power—tonger in 
fact than any other Government in Europe. The book traces the path on which the 
country settled down under the capable leadership of De Gasperi and has remained 
settled under his less able successors Signor Pella and Signor Scelba. Its story 
stops in July 1955, when the present Prime Minister, Dr. Segni, was accepted as the 
head of the Government. A Sardinian landlord who was once Rector of the Uni- 
versity of Sassari, he is a refined and distinguished personality who, while stressing 
his attachment to the Church, has joined with the new President Dr. Gronchi to 
give a socialist leaning to the policy of a Government which carries on by a suc- 
cession of compromises. Italy could not have succeeded in righting herself but for 
American aid; between 1945 and 1952 the aid thus given amounted to no less than 
2,390 million dollars, a sum averaging say £120,000,000 a year. By 1952 the country 
had begun to run smoothly again, large sums having been spread among the 
masses and prices rising accordingly. In 1955 Vanoni, who died in February of this 
year, initiated his ten year plan to increase the national income and wipe out 
unemployment. This plan centres on the hope of foreign investment. The recent 
visit of the President to the United States had one major concern: to induce 
Ameyvicans to place large amounts in Italy to supplement the loan already made to 
the Cassg per il Mexzogtorno (a fund for the development of the south) and the 
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300 million Swiss Francs to various other companies. The feature of recent years 
has been the attention giyen to the development of the south, especially through the 
sum already mentioned; for up to now it has remained backward and impoverished. 
Governments have feared that the poverty would lead to Communism, but the 
Communists have been stronger in the north where the people are better off. 

Miss Grindod’s competence does not lessen when she has to deal with the question 
of Trieste; nevertheless there are some big considerations which she does not men- 
tion: the unceasing depreciation of the currency with all this means of anxiety to the 
less enterprising and the more professional people in the country; the fear of any 
authority which alone could check that depreciation, and the appalling way the 
middleman now exploits both consumer and producer. In Great Britain much of 
the direction is perforce in the hands of the economic specialist; in Italy these 
economic specialists have been at the head of important ministries. Since the fall 
of the monarchy the country has been largely governed by professors; but even in 
universities professors sometimes intrigue, and intrigues have somewhat weakened 
the administration at Rome. One finishes this informative book asking whether the 
lack of leadership is the reason for the intrigues, and is Italy as secure in concentrat- 
ing on material prosperity as Miss Grindod seems to suggest? The material 
recovery of the country has been striking indeed and may well increase. Italy is free 
from the African problems which torment France, and has in the Papacy a tradi- 
tional fulcrum which France lacks. But if these things are reassuring, thero is 
ground for disquiet in the lack of standards in an undisciplined youth. 

ROBERT SENCOURT 
The Rebuilding of Italy: Politics Gah re oa 1945-1955. By Muriel Grindod. Royal 
Institute of International Affairs. 


BERLIN IN WARTIME 


Theodor Plievier died in 1955 a short time after completing with his Berlin the 
trilogy begun with Stalingrad and Moskau. He had already acquired a considerable 
reputation between the wars as a critic of the Kaiser’s Germany and Prussian 
militarism, but it is on this trilogy that his reputation is likely to rest. The names of 
these three towns symbolise, at any rate for the Germans, the criminal folly of the 
Nazi regime and the various stages, including the final failure, of its struggle for 
world mastery; the canvas is vast and Plievier has done justice to it. Although 
Berlin like its two predecessors, may not be a great work of art—it is a Dokument- 
arroman and has some elements of reportage in it—it is nevertheless a book that 
had to be written. Without it and its two campanions there would have been a gap 
in the process of the spiritual and intellectual readjustment of.Germany since 1945 
For sooner or later the Germans had to come to grips with the problem of the Third 
Reich which after all cannot bė simply shrugged off; they also had to be shown it 
from other points of view. If Plievier is cold-shouldered by some Germans because 
he was “ outside ” during the war, it is doubtful if a writer who had not emigrated 
could have done the.task he set himself and shown the Germans as effectively the 
other side of the picture. The second part of Berlin at any rate is written from first- 
hand observation since he lived in the Soviet zone until 1947, Thus it represents not 
only an arraignment of the whole totalitarian system on both sides and an eloquent 
plea for the-tortured individual but also an examen de conscience. 

Plievier had always championed the underdog, the individual suffering from the 
“system.” Berlin completes the epic of the “littl man.” Though the hero is 
collective and no figure really claims the main interest of the reader, he shows this 
collective hero to be made up of innumerable individuals, who are insignificant and 
appear anonymous only by contrast with the inhuman, gigantic machino of a 
totalitarian State. By stressing their feeblences and vulnerability he pleads for their 
recognition as individuals. The story begins in April 1945, and the first half of the 
book gives an eloquent description of the chaos of the last few weeks of fighting in 
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and around Berlin. The picture of its capture and of the last days in Hither’s bunker 
is impressive in its accumulation of scenes of horror. Goebbels was right in saying, 
“whem we eave the stage, the earth will tremble.” Equally interesting is the 


as a moholithic Volksgemeinschaft. Russians and Germans gradually discover the 
human being so long hidden behind the uniform of an enemy. Increasing numbers 
are prepared to collaborate, among them some rabid Nazis who prove that in a 
totalitarian regime the doctrine is of little importance to the opportunist and that the 
men who make a career in such a regime usually are opportunists. Perhaps the 
most interesting part is the second half which shows how eastern Germany was 
Sovietised; how the surviving opponents of the Nazis, now in positions of responsi- 
bility and inspired by the most decent motives, were exploited by the party, forced by 
degrees to make more and more compromises with their conscience until they either 
finally surrendered their individuality or escaped. Just as in Stalingrad and Moskau 
there is a positive message in Berlin: human nature does survive. A captured German 
colonel eventually finds that be and the Russian general who has interrogated 
him at intervals for years have in fact established a bond of human understanding 


based on mutual respect for the individual. - NICOLAS, SOLLOHUB 
Berlin. By Theodor Ptievier. Kurt Deech V DM. 16,80. 
ma ee ee this writec appeared in this journal in 


AUSTRIA’S REVIVAL 

The Austrian Vice-Chancellor Dr. Adolf Schaerf, ices opti Secale pasty: 
provides a most instructive and interesting picture of the achievements of his 
country since the end of the war. If one remembers the terrible catastrophies which 
befell the first Austrian republic and the subsequent disasters, the political, economic 
and cultural revival appears to be a miracle. It was made posible by-the fact that 
the western Allies did not leave Austria to the good will of the Soviet Union, as they 
did with fourteen other European nations, but secured a joint occupation. They 
have also made a generous contribution to rebuilding economic life, in particular by 
means of Marshall Aid, though the Soviet Government took about as much out of 
Austria as America and the other Allies put in. Yet the marvellous rise of the new 
republic was mainty the work of the Austrians themselves. The two great parties 
of the Right and the Left, which are of about equal strength, concluded and main- 
tained a coalition, determined to prevent any relapse into the bitter party strife which 
had plunged Austria into civil war and Nazi bondage. Dr. Schaerf admits that. the 
former hostile relations between the parties were not exclusively due to the advers- 
aries, and he relates what measures were taken to prevent unnecessary friction and -: 
to encourage co-operation. Under the Nazi regime many Social Democratic 
leaders were in concentration camps together with politicians of other parties, and 
this lèd to friendly relations. Tt even became the custom that all former prisoners of 
the Nazis addressed one another with “ thou,” which in the German language .is- 


1949 relations became slightly leas friendly. 

The Vice-Chancellor lays great stress upon the fact that his party avoided the 
error, fatal to democracy in many countries, of an association with the Com- 
munists who were indefatigably propagating a “ Popular Front.” For a long time 
not only prominent Social Democrats but even Conservatives ‘and official repre- 

sentatives of the Allies supported this plan. But Dr. Schaerf convinced his party ' 
that this road led to ruin, and evéry approach of the Communists was turned down. 
Several times the latter then tried to:ssize power by force, backed by the rulers of the- 
Russian zone. But these attempts of Moscow’s fifth’column also foundered on the 
resistance, of most of the workers. The Communists aimed at a “ People’s 
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Democracy ” in the Russian Zone. At the elections they sought to win votes by the 
camouflage of new parties called Left Block or People’s Opposition. ` ‘They had 
plenty of money, a large staff of professional agitator’, and no Jess than thirty-nine 
periodicals, The result of all these efforts was that at tho last elections the parties, 
set up by the Commmnists polled a little over five per cent and secured one seat in the 
Parliament. Dr. Schaerf’s book also gives much information on the social and 
economic policy of Austria which has gone far to render the workers loyal supporters 
of- democracy. Frepericx HERTZ 

Oesterreichs Exnencrung, 1945-1955. By Adolf Schaerf. Wiese yoona 


GALLANT LITTLE COUNTRIES 


Mr. Shirer, so well known for his Berlin Diary, turns here to a very different scene. 
Yet King Haakon told him that before the war he had kept a copy of Mein Kampf 
on his desk and he marked many passages. “ There was one,” he said, “ which 
particularly struck me, the one in which Hitler said that no nation which would not 
fight in self-defence was worthy of survival.” Here we have details of what the 
splendid Norwegian resistance movement accomplished, at home, despite the 336 
executions and the 2,000 others who died from torture and starvation. The 
merchant fleet, one of the largest in the world, sailed in the service of the Allies, 
despite all the German ruthlessness against it. In Sweden Mr. Shirer found a good 
number of peopl who spoke frankly of their misgivings over their country’s 
neutrality policy during the war; yet they were able as neutrals to give more 
humanitarian aid to Norwegians and Danes than would have been possible if they 
had been occupied by the Germans. Holland and Greece were likewise aided to a 
vast extent. Refugees were welcomed from everywhere, for instance 100,000 
Finnish children were accommodated in private Swedish homes. 

The section of the book devoted to Finland is admirable. The Finns have fought 
against terrific odds, largely on account of thelr position between Russia and 
Sweden, to both of which they were obliged for centuries to belong. Swedish 
used to be the official language and Finland’s great national poet, Runeberg, did not 
know enough Finnish to write in it; not until the middle of the nineteenth century 
did there appear one Elias Lönnrot, the son of a drunken rural tailor, who collected 
the national epic, the Kalevala, which had been sung in Finnish by village bards for a 
thousand years. There was a church law in the seventeenth century making it 
obligatory for everyone to learn to read and write; but this was looked upon with 
suspicion by the Czars and when the Finnish Diet passed a Schoo] Attendance Act 
the Emperor refused to sign it; it only became law when Finland achieved her 
-- independence. She is indeed a great littl country. On Denmark Mr. Shirer is 
equally interesting, so that it is obvious how this book is a necessity for serious 
students of foreign affairs. The account of the deflance by which Mr. Kauffmann, 
the Danish Envoy in Washington, refused to obey Copenhagen when to his 
knowledge the Foreign Office there was acting under duress, and how the invaluable 
Greenland bases were -thus preserved for the Allies, is as satisfactory as what 
happened to Mr. Kauffmann when he, at the and of the war, returned to his grateful 
king and country. 

One might suppose that'this Scandinavian book should not be joined in a review 
with two most painstaking volumes on Malta by another American writer, whose 
attention to detail is positively awe-inspiring; but we must remember that among 
the various foreign masters by whom Malta has been governed, the Scandinavians 
appeared when Count Roger the Norman came to Malta from Sicily with a small 
retinue to which the Arab’ garrison was unable to offer effective opposition. 
The Norman dynasty was succeeded by the ‘Aragonese, by the Knights of St. 
John, by the French and the British. The main part of Professor Smith's dissertation 
is concerned with the pro-Italian Mizzi and the late Lord Strickland, whose mother 
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was Maltese, and who, says Professor Smith, was “ the most controversial, the most 
debated figure in Maltese history.” He founded a political party, the head of which 
is now his daughter, Miss Mabel Strickland; ; in view of what is happening today it is 
of interest to hear that as far back as 1886 Lord Strickland held the opinion that the 
day would come when Maltese would sit in the Imperial Parliament. Apperently 
none of those gentlemen will belong to his and his daughter’s party, for at the last 
General Election not a single member. thereof was elected to the Legislature, in spite 
of Miss Strickland being the owner and editor of The Times of Malta. 

HENRY BARRLEIN 

es ees: By W. L. Shirer. Robert Hale. 21s. 

Bejas alta. ` By Harrison Smith. Progress Press, Malta, 26s. 6d. two volumes. 


. THE THERMONUCLEAR AGE 
Admiral Biérklund, of the Swedish navy, has been a student of Russia for a 
generation and of thermonuclear science for a decade, In this book he surveys the 
available technical knowledge about atomic weapons. The pages are crammed with 
information, and include a large folding map of the distribution of the fissile. 
material (uranium, thorium, lithium, etc.) throughout the world. The matter is 
brought up to date to June 1955. The author is at pains to establish the horrible 
nature and sizo of the potential menace to life and welfare, and to present it within 
the framework of the prevailing international relationships, with particular reference 
to the western-Soviet tension. The English in places is a little odd, perhaps because 
it is the joint work of translator and author; but that is not greatly important in a 
book of this kind, whose purpose, in large measure successfully achieved, is to . 
summarise the hard facts in so vast and increasingly important a field. In what the 
author calls the “ uranium fever ” of 1946-1955 the supply of fissionable material has 
increased by leaps and bounds, a fact which makes it practically impossible for an 
adequate personnel (“ up to 1,000,000 people would be hardly sufficient ”) and 
machinery of effective control to be organised. What the author therefore advocates 
is the “ retention of the present balance of power ” accompanied by an attempt at a 
gradual reduction in the most potent weapons of mass destruction. It must be 
confessed that the argument, as distinct from the information, submitted by the- 
author is far from clear. He ignores the long-standing snag of the Russian: 
differentiation between nuclear and conventional weapons, the transparent purpose 
of which has been to perpetuate Russia's preponderance in the one and to prohibit 
the other, a purpose not yet eliminated from the resultant frustration of the work of 
the United Nations Disarmament Commission. He likewise ignores the historic 
possibility, which is present to the minds of an increasing number of students, that 
the very horror of the prevailing danger may encourage the statesmen of the world 
to take the plunge into full disarmament, which is the only expedient for present 
safety and future security. Perhaps, however, the author intends, rather haltingly 
and not very clearly, to suggest something of this sort when he writes: “ The obstin- 
ate resistance of human beings to thinking on a grand scale must- be broken down 
by enlightened men and women devoting themselves to bringing about a spiritual 
nuclear fission that will put a stop to this urge to create more and more devastating, 
and for the existence of humanity risky, means of warfare for use in the strúgglo of 
the people of the world about how to achieve greater happiness.” ` 
. GEORGE GLascow 
ss geome Policy During a Decade. By “Admiral Elis Biðrklund. Allen and 
Unwin. - 


DUBLIN. UNDER THE GEORGES a 
The first edition of this book appeared in 1936, a second ten years later; this third 
edition has been thoroughly revised, many valuable footnotes have been added, 
and the text has been brought up to date. It has already become a classic. It is the 
e of 
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fruit of wide < and enterprising 








gives a very vivid impression of life in the 

was certainly its-most brilliant epoch. 
The. first chapter, “ The Coi Events,” gives an excellent summary of the 
political history of the period. ` necessarily brief, and should be supplemented 
by the artick of Dr. G. P. Gooch on “ Great Britain and Ireland, 1792-1815,” 
which appears in Volume IX of the Cambridge Modern History. 

One must be grateful to Dr. Maxwell for her generous tribute to the Huguenot 
refugees for the importance of Dublin in the eighteenth century. The chief industrial 
wealth came from the woollen manufacture, which had been established by the 
Huguenot weavers who, receiving a cordial welcome in Ireland, had settled there 
- with their families. In 1698 the industry is said to have given employment to as 
many as 12,000 Protestant families, and in 1792 there were at least sixty master 

~ clothiers, 400 broad looms, as well as more than a hundred narrow ones, producing 
~  cashmeres and beaver druggets. 

Silk weaving in Dublin was also originated by Huguenots who had settled there 

. about 1682, Their pocket handkerchiefs became famous and the poplins, consisting 
of'a mixture of wool and silk, are still well known. The most important bank was 
that founded by the Huguenot, La Touche, who had first come to Ireland as an 
officer in the army of William of Orange; it was patronised-by all the principal 
nobility and gentry, and was in such a strong position in 1778 that it was able to 
lend the Government £20,000, a very large sum for those days. At Marlay, the 
seat of the La Touche family, near Dublin, the Masque of Comus was acted. For 
this Grattan himself composed the Epilogue which was spoken by Miss La Touche, 
a famous beauty, who afterwards became Countess of Lanesborough. 

Gandon, the great architect, was also of Huguenot origin, and Dublin owes him 
the Custom House, which took ten years to complete at a cost of nearly £300,000. 
Gandon also designed the Four Courts, which is perhaps the most attractive 
building in Dublin, as it stands in imposing grandeur with its long frontage on the 
river. Although both the Custom House and the Four Courts were much damaged 
in the troubles of recent years, the magnificent exteriors of both have withstood fire 
and shell, and the interiors have been rebuilt. ‘‘ The Irish capital itself,” Miss 
Maxwell tells us, “ is still essentially a city of the past—an eloquent reminder of an 
` old aristocratic society that, with all its faults, not only achieved distinction at home 
“but upheld the standards of that age and even added to its culture.” 

Douglas SAVORY 


Dublin Under the Georges, 1714-1830. By Constantia Maxwell. Faber & Faber. 25s. 


ARNOLD ROWNTREE ‘ 


It must have been a`bappy task to write this record of a “ big man with a big 
heart,” as ho was described, for his interests were many, and his straightforward 
goodness very refreshing. It will therefore be of interest to a larger circle than his 
fellow-Quakers, Wo are given some account of Arnold Rowntree’s forbears— 
Quakers from the early days. His great-grandfather, John Rowntree, kept a grocery 
and drapery shop in Scarborough, thus starting the famiuly-connection with food, 
from which has developed the great chocolate business we know today. John’s son, 
Joseph, moved to York in 1822, since when the family have given useful citizens to 
that city. So many of the family are mentioned that we almost need a genealogical 
table, just as-we want a catalogue of Arnold Rowntree’s activities, so numerous 

' were they. - 

Ho was born in 1872, a healthy child of happy disposition. This was indeed a 
mercy, for be might have-bean harmed by the tragedy which overtook his family 
when he was three years old. His mother was driving him and thres of his brothers - 
and sisters when the horse bolted, crashing into a wall. She was killed, and all 
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but Arnold were injured. Till his father married again he and his sister Hilda were 
cared for by an aunt. This sunny disposition was a characteristic all his life. 
He had great aptitude for making and keeping friends, and was popular everywhere. 
The secret of this was in part his real interest in people as individuals, and with a 
great power of reconciling differences, so that his help was often asked for. 

On leaving school, Arnold joined the family business, working in happy co- 
operation with his relations. He saw i business, not a mere money-making 
occupation, but a service to the „and an opportunity for putting, into 
practice his ideals and his religion. There was thus no break between his business, 
_ into which he threw himself with enthusiasm, and his work for the Society of 
Friends, of which he was a devoted member. Hoe was greatly influenced by his 
friendship with his cousin, John Wilhelm Rowntree, whose early death was a great 
blow to Friends; his vision of-a Quaker College took shape at Woodbrooke, near 
Birmingham, with which Arnold was associated throughout his life. It is quite 
impossible to summarise his range; we can only single out his educational interests in ` 
Friends’ schools, his newspaper activities as a keen Liberal, and his political career 
as a Member of Parliament for some years. The book gives a vivid picture of this 
many-sided, intelligent and lovable man, whose life helped many people, and 
initiated and developed a number of good causes. A. Rura Fry 


Arnold Rowntres: A Life. By Elfrida Vipont. Bannisdale Press. 12s. 6d. P 
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SIR PHILIP SIDNEY 


What a pleasure it is to read this lucid, scholarly, open-minded study of one of our 
greatest Elizabethans, written by one who has passed his ninetieth year and yet - 
retains the outlook of a young man! Sidney, the versatile genius, has never been 
better portrayed than in this new biography; we see him as scholar, poet,’ traveller, 
courtier, soldier and passionate lover. Too often we think of him as a paragon of 
virtues only, but Dr. Boas shows that he was human enough to have failings da well 
as the noble virtues, indeed one who rode on the creat of the wave but knew the 
depths. Wo are grateful to Dr. Boas for leading us through the maze of the versions ~ 
of The Arcadia with its complexities of action and character, together with ‘its 
confusion of sex, all showing the teeming mind and great gifts of the poet: This - 
alone was no easy task. Unlike some other biographers, Dr. Boas discusses Sidney’s 
only known effort in dramatic form The Lady of May, a masque performed before 
the Queen at Wanstead where she paid a visit to Leicester. This masque with its 
sweet woodland notes, as lovely as anything in Midsummer Nights Dream, dnd with 
its humorous character of Rombus the rural schoolmaster, whose ignorance Sidney , 
good-humouredly ridicules, calls forth from the blographer regrets that, because of 
the dialogue and the characterisation shown, Sidney hevef tried more serious 
dramatic work. ‘Dr. Boas draws attention to the heading in the mariuscript of each ` 
five sections of the old Arcadia *as the first, second, etc. * Book or Act. followed by 
the Eclogues. Thus Sidney,” he continues, “ while writing a romance, has also a 
dramatic model before him, and, as will be seen, much of the dialogue might be 
lifted straight into a play.” -This emphasis on the drematic qualities in Sidney’s 
works has not been recognised by his other biographers, With some, exceptions 
Dr. Boas agrees with Sidnoy’s views on the drama in his Défence,of Poesie, and his 
analysis of the young poet’s reply to Gosson's attack’is one of the most i 
sections of this excellent book. Dr. Boas finds it difficult to reconcile the postic 
claim of Astrophel and Stella with the other aspects of Sidney’s life, but agrees that 
it is the major paradox in his Varied career. This biography, presented here with. 
judgement and sympathy, fo Borsa Spatnte tec theese 
teach and delight.” Taropora ROSCOE- 
Sir Philip Sidney: Representative Elizabethan. By Ffederick.S. Boas. Staples. 15s. 
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JOHN CLARE 


Through John Clare’s life and poetry there runs what we may call a Mary- 
Martha dialectic. Professor and Mrs. Tibble (the most consistent workers in the 
fleld of Clare studies) unfold this theme without reducing it to any facile schematisa- 
tion. - The Mary motif is the first to emerge. Attending a vestry-class at Glinton, 
along with Clare when he was a boy, was Mary Joyce, a farmer’s daughter—“ the 
stillest and most good-natured girl in the school.” A childhood friendship grew 
between them which might have resulted in marriage had not the Enclosures Act 
lowered the status of the poet’s parents while it exalted that of Mary’s. “Iwasa 
lover very carly in life ” Clare confesses in his Autobiography, though in his Sketches 
he refers to his feelings as constituting “ nothing but love in idea.” But it was 
probably just this last romantic and fanciful strain in his attachment which made of 
Mary the poet’s ideal. Long after, in his madness, Clare suffered from the obsession 
that he was married to Mary Joyce and had a number of children by her, though 
earlier, in his poem The Nightmare, he declares: 


. Possession has not cloyed my love, nor ċurst 
*  Fancy’s wild visions with reality. 


But whether he thought of her as his wife, his lost or afflanced love, Mary remained 
for Clare his Beatrice-figure, inspiring many of his finest madhouse lyrics, though 
ultimately his poetry was to reach beyond sex in ite search for mystical union with 
nature: os 
I long for scenes, where man hath never trod, 
“A place where woman never smiled or wept. t 


Trus eyen to her very name, Martha Turner (or Patty, as he called her) symbolised 
the practical, industrious down-to-earth. She became Clare’s wife, and was remem- 
bered as a sharp, lively, chattering, kindly woman. And often, in Clare’s asytum 
musings, it would seem to him that he was married to both Mary Joyce and 
Martha Turner. 
his poetry, this double strand of vision is also to be noticed. Up to the out- 
of his insanity, his verso had kept its eye on the object. As Arthur Symons 
remarked: “ There is no closer attention to nature than in Clare’s poems; 
‘but the observation begins by being literal. . .. The things about him are the whole 
of his maierial, he does not choose them by preference out of others equally available; 
all his poems are made out of the incidents and feelings of humble life and the 
actual fields and flowers of his particular part of England.” This is true of Clare’s 
‘ Martha poetry,’ as we may term it, but in the ‘ Mary poetry ’ of his madness, as 
Arthur Symons himself admits, “ for the first time, Clare’s lyrical quality gets 
really free.” It disencumibers itself of minute descriptive detail, and from being a 
spaniel with its pose to the ground, rises like a lark in metaphysical freedom. 
The strength.of Professor and Mrs. Tibble’s book is in its factual investigation. 
Their. research iñto the poet's life amplifies and clarifies the anecdotes and rumours 
given by his myth. Qn Clare's publisher, John Taylor, and the poct’s first alienist, 
Dr. Allen, they write in a careful, balanced fashion. They have also pursued their 
enquiries into Clare’s- reading and its jmpact on his own poetic practice.. As the 
editors of the poet's Letters and Prose, they quote liberally from these sources, and 
the sound of Clare's vivid homely voice in these passages makes for a generally 
authentic impression. As literary critics, Professor and Mrs. Tibble are just and 
discerning commentators, but their understanding of the deeper issues in Clare's 
poetry (the ‘ pantheiam ’ of his asylum pieces) is.somewhat limited. Nor do they 
pec his comparative rank in the anala of gla poetry. Sr 


Jokn Clare: Hir Li ted Poetry, By John and Anne Tibble Heinemann. 2js. 
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BOOKS ON THE TABLE i 


To say what each book is about 
because there won’t be room for dis- 
a E E ue 
of these three pages. : 


The gates of hell 

But readers know only too sorrowfully 
what DYLAN. THOMAS IN AMERICA 
(J. M. Dent. 18s.) is about; and many of 
us have shared for years his own ap- 
palled recognition that his malady 
would light the way to dusty death. 
So then, not to waste space on the pity 
and tragedy of spendthrift genius and a 
life slowly self-destroyed, we should ask 
ourselves why John: Malcolm Brinnin 
wrote the book. Plainly his is a gentle 
nature stung beyond endurance to 


defend the purity of his motives, the, 


sincerity of his devotion. Essential 
goodness so shines through the careful 
record that we acquit him of malice, 
moralizing and money-grabbing, either 
while he was engrossed in reading-tour 
business and the care of his friend or 
suffering the extraordinary culmination 
of that plague of people at the New York 
hospital “ bent on seeing Dylan ” as he 
lay dying. For those last hours indeed 
when ‘‘ he slept far from the grotesque 
violence and grief that surrounded him ” 
we could have wished more reticence in 
Mr. Brimin, saddened and still un- 
angered though he was. For the rest, 
his dauntless love and admiration of 
man and gifts must be its justification. 
He found, under the sordid, a tender and 


comprehended exactly the unhappiness 
of the poet who knew that his creative 
period was done. 

Wise in the terrible truth that Dylan 
“had an instinct for drawing to him 
those most capable of being annihilated 
by him ” John Brinnin is wise too in the 
realization that Dylan’s first talent was 


“for simple human relations,” his- 


natural ability being “ to give himself 
to those who sought nothing from him.” 
The boorish monosyllable, and the 


— a 


stretch and. verve of his conversation; 
the original title of Under Milk Wood, 
and his’ poems (as Dylan himself said) 
“ in praise of God’s world by a man who 
doesn’t * believe ‘in God”; the self- 


‘degradations, and:--the “ enchanting 


cémpanion’”. Dr h Sitwell was. 
endeared by: such contradictions have . 
no terrors for Mr. Brinnin. Nor is he 
confined by the narrowness of personal 
approach because he has thé affection” 
and insight particularly necessary to the 
reckoning of this astonishing character; 
and to the reckoning of those astonish- 
ing powers Mr. Brinnin’s critical 
equipment as university lecturer- and 
practising poet brings sufficient weight. 
When the definitive work on-Dylan 
Thomas, word-spinner and master of 
spoken English, comes to be written, its 
interpretations and assessments must 
surely be indebted to the suggestibility 
of John Malcolm Brinnin’s precise 
account of his stewardship. 


Rowland into Stanley : 
Another faithful steward, all the more 
80 because he was handicapped by what 
we now glibly call an outsize inferiority 
complex, was Sir H. M. Stanley. The 
strange and often macabre story of the 
opening thirty years of his life is told in 
I Presume (Geoffrey Bles. 18s.) by Ian 
Anstruther. The period is closed by 
David Livingstone’s death, and the 
results of Stanley's determination to 
finish the work of his mentor, exemplar 
and hero are here consigned to an 
epilogue. If it is Mr. Anstrutherc’s 
purpose to write a sequel tò those other 
great African journeys which made 
Stanley the greatest explorer of his time, 
and thus redress.the balance, the choice . 
of title for this half-biography is even” 
more inept than at first sight it appeared, 
for the public ridicule of the greeting to 
Dr. Livingstone tediously persisted 
throughout Stanley’s career. ` And the 
seeds of his pompousness and taciturnity, 
lack of humour and of patience for less 
dedicated souls, were not sown when 
—heading a retinue bearing nineteen- 
and-a-half miles of calico and muslin and 
a million beads for tribute and barter— 
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be shook hands with Livingstone- at 
Ujiji; the “ disaster ” of the- author’s 
subtitle began in Wales ‘in “illegitimacy 
and unwantedness, workhouse beatings 
and revolt, errand-boy -: : poverty „ in 
Liverpool and cabin-boy kicks and 
curses across the-Atlantic’ -Al this is 
- related with peccipient sympathy, and 
“thee is a throat-aching pathos in that 
`- earlier turning-point greeting of 
Stanley’s: “ Do you want-a boy, sir?” 
. tothe agent at New Orleans who became 
his foster-father and, preacher too, 
baptised him with his own names Henry 
Morton Stanley. Now he was to learn 


how to_handle men and merchandise, 


and to see slaughter and disease in the 
Civil War. It was newspaper acceptance 
of his reportings that showed him his 
bent for journalism, that led him to the 
New York Herald, to world wanderings, 
_ and to the leadership of the Livingstone 
-- Search and Relief Expedition. Difficult 
he remained—but the Doctor, difficult 
too, liked and respected him, and a 
~- newer generation mercifully fails to see 
the joke that so-convulsed some of the 
sillier Victorians, and remembers only 
the dogged faithfulness and courage, 
the pioneering zeal, of man and 
explorer: Mr. Anstruther’s book, as he 
hopes, does honour “to a lonely and 
exceptional young man ” whose work 
in the Congo has assured his fame. 


The Capri myth 

Gregorio Marafion’s “Study in 
Resentment’? is rooted in the even 
larger inferiority complex-of the equally 
grim, morose and. sexually timid 
Tiserius (Hollis & Carter. 25s.). 
But, unlike H. M. Stanley’s, it belonged 
to a patrician ruled by politics and was 
the. more dangerous. “Dr. Marañon, 
Catholic, historian, classical scholar and 


psychiatrist, and ably translated- by’ 


Warre Bradley Wells from the Spanish, 
sifts and analyses in the light of his 
` specialisms, softened by. compassion, 
and produces an emperor whose warping 


began with babyhood exile, his mother’s” 


divorce imposed on his father, and the 
appearance of her new husband. when 
Tiberius was four. He was to repeat the 
pattern in his own marriage, with who 
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can guess what increase of hate and 
implacable yearning for revenge. The 
“ accent of abnormality to his life ” that 
was the origin of his legend, Dr. 
Marafion persuasively thinks, was the 
tragic incarnation of the supernatural 
uneasiness that hovered over Rome, 
whose growth was now rotten at the 
roots. Perhaps the Tiberius who had 
put to death the priests of Isis a few 
years before was inattentive to the news 
-from hjs governor in Judaea that a man 
who called himself the Son of God had 
been condemned to die... . _- 


Political Italy. 

Three hundred years later Constantine 
was laying the foundation of the Basilica 
of St. Peter and the Council of Nicaea 
was deciding how the new religion 
should be defined. Acquiring political 
power, and putting a higher value on 
human life, the Christian Church was 
giving an upward turn to the civilization 
of the fourth century. It is here where 
A SHORT History of THE ITALIAN 
PHOPLE (George Allen & Unwin, 32s.) 
begins. By Janet Penrose Trevelyan, 
it was first published in 1920, a third 
edition brought the saga up to 1929, 
and the work fell out of print. The 
author of Cavour and Garibaldi, D. Mack 
Smith, has revised it and provided the 
epilogue which deals with the decline 
and fall of Mussolini and the aftermath 
of republic and new constitution. 
G. M. Trevelyan contributes a Foreword 
to explain with a smile that his wife’s 
is a political and not a social history, and 
from the.. barbarian invasions to the 
middle ages, from the rise of the cities 
to that of the councils, from sixteenth- 
century--sack of Rome and siege of 
Florence to the Napoleonic era, from 
reaction -and revolution to a united 
Italy, the struggles of this most political 
people are recounted, and with maps 
arid illustrations their partitions traced 
and statéamen depicted. 


The art of letter-writing 
Dreaming of a free Italy in 1851 


‘ Elizabeth -Barrett Browning from her 


Florence 
“ Casa 


commenced her poem 
Windows’’ with the 
: oa! 
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song of the little child O bella libertà. 
And five years ago on her arrival as a 
bride, one of the last three letters’ sho 
sent to Hugh Stuart Boyd before death 
took him even then contained the 
sentence: “The -new pope is more 
liberal than popes in general, and 
people write. odes to him in conse- 
quence,” ELIZABETH BARRETT To MR. 
Boyp (John Murray. 353.) contains as 
well the other 186 letters she wrote to 
him, a correspondence dating from 
when she was twenty-one and he over 


forty arising out of their mutual interest ` 


in Greek. A Herefordshire neighbour, 
be was a dilettante scholar, translator’ 
and author, and did not let his blindness 
hinder his somewhat eccentric pursuit of + 
learning. “Tho progress of his pupil 
and her had become the 
central fact of his existence” says 
Barbara P. McCarthy, who as editor 
has written a long and ‘(as.we can 
never hear enough about Elizabeth) 
absorbing introductory chapter “ The 
Story of the Friendship, 1827-48.” 
How good the progress was may be 


judged by one of his memoranda: _ 


same passages in Chrysostom, Gregory, 
and Basil, which altogether was rather 
more than 1200 lines, She therefore 
read during her visit somewhat more 
than 2200 lines ”; and on what terms of 
happy, relaxed companionship -they 
were may be gathered from a character- 
istic rejoinder of hers: “My dearest 
friend, I think that we did not-live 
in clover, as your say, but in asphodel. 


«The aa gives 4 EOE others 


span and of thé size of her circle; and 
this collection is a further tin 
reminder—as we recollect her innumer- 
able letters to Browning, -to Miss 
Mitford, to R. M. Horne—of the feats 
of energy encompassed by one frail , 
woman, of her triumphant capture of 
time in which to perform them, and‘ of 
the enrichment to her poetry*and her . 
life through the disciplined exercise ‘of 
her mind and heart. ° 

Cerebral! valves 

Such mental fecundity remains a 
mystery, but hardly to Aldous Huxley 
whose companion essay to The Doors-of 
i ==, 
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Perception is the ranit of his “ better 
understanding ‘of the ways in which 
other. minds perceive and feel and think, 
of the cosmological ‘notions which seam 
to them self-evident, and of the works of 
a ee ie 

” In HEAVEN AND 
Hut ( (Chatto & Windus. 7s. 6d.) be 
examines further the stimulus of vision- 


patterns of hypnotic vision -ànd the 
heavens and fairylands of folklore and 
Teligion. Golden ages, gardens of 
Hesperides and islands of the blest 
share the practernatural light, colouring 
and significance, and man-made devices 
like the rain of fireworks, or Roman 
triumphs, or Jacobean masques, or 
coronations and royal marriages, par- 
take of then ‘ other-worldliness.”” The 


clusters of light; and, rather than “ the 


- otherness of the mind’s far continents,” 


ono foals irreverently with Miss Marilyn 
Monroe that “ diamonds are a girl’s 
best friend.” Grace Piyano 





The Cambridge’. Historical Journal, 
founded in 1922 -by members of the 


history faculty in. Cambridge, including’ 


J. B. Bury, ‘Harold Temperley and 
J. H. Clapham, is’ now appearing twice 


yearly. ‘The editorial ‘committee, while , 


with 


‘maintainirig its. connection 


Cambridge, hope” tò, ‘give the Journal a` 


wider, national: character and have 


` resolved tò invite contributions from 


historians everywhere. In future it will 
bo predominantly, though not 
exclusively, a journal of modern history, 
and, each issue will include a certain 
number of: reviews of important books 
on modern history. ` Historians who 
wish to submit articles for consideration 
or to suggest books for review aro asked 


“to communicate with the Editor, Corpus 
eee eens 


+ 


